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PREFACE 


Te purpose of this book, written just before Japan’s 


attack in the Far East, was to provide a picture of 
present-day life in some of the East Indian islands 
against a background of the Past. 

War delayed publication; until now, all that so recently 
made up “‘present-day life’? under Dutch rule—so long and 
firmly established as to seem permanent and invulnerable— 
has itself been swept into the Past by the Japanese invasion, 
to take its place, with all that went before it, as part of the 
pattern of history. 

Many of the places described in the following pages have 
since been grimly “in the news.” At the mission near 
Toeal, the kind old Bishop and the bearded ‘‘Brothers” who 
entertained me so hospitably were herded on to their own 
jetty and murdered in cold blood by the invaders; Dobo, 
which with its peace-time population of Japanese _pearl- 
fishers early became an enemy stronghold, is now described 
as a “‘smoke-blackened waste”; Ambon, Koepang, Saumlaki, 
Waingapo—all in enemy hands—are also frequent targets 
for our Allied bombers; and no doubt many more must be 
added to the list of devastation before this book reaches the 
reader. 

Nevertheless I have made no attempt to revise these 
sketches of life as it was in the islands so short a time ago. 
The truth of a picture is not altered because it is viewed from 
a different angle. And whatever the Future may hold, those 
pleasant days of peace, sandwiched between the stormy Past 
and the yet stormier Present, are no less worth recording 
than the tales of earlier times. 

May the day soon dawn when the Present will have been 
swept once again into the Past, and the Japanese conquest 
be remembered as no more than a brief, dark chapter in East 
Indian history. 

: H. W, P, 
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A Few Malay and other Words in Everyday 
Use throughout the East Indies 


Alang-alang or lalang: a coarse grass. 
Atap: palm-leaf roofing. 


Badjoe: jacket. 

Barang: baggage, goods. 

Batik: cotton material patterned and dyed by hand. 

Bilik: split bamboo woven into sheets for building purposes. 


Dalang: showman who speaks for the characters at a puppet play. 
Dessa: a district administered by its own local authorities. 
Djongos: house servant, ship’s steward. 


Gaba-gaba: big palm-leaf midribs as building material. 

Gamelan: native orchestra. 

Gezellig: an expressive Dutch word meaning homely, comfy, sociable. 
Grobak: wagon. 


Kain: woven material. 
Kampong: native village. 
Kapal; ship. 

Kerbau; water-buffalo, 


Nyonya, N’ya: lady, madam. 


Pagar: fence, boundary. 

Pasanggrahan: rest-house. 

Pasar: market. 

Payong: umbrella. 

Pettinggi: head-man of a village or district. 
Prahau: boat. 


Salamat: safe, lucky. 

Sapi; cattle. 

Sarong: skirt, covering. 

Sawah: irrigated rice-field. 

Sirap: wooden or bamboo roof shingles. 

Sirih: leaf in which the betel-nut “chew” is wrapped; native name for 
the chew. 


Taéehk: a greeting. 
Toean, Tuan: sir, gentleman, polite form of address. 


Wayang: play or puppet show. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Christmas Day at Lombok 


HE charm of Java is so potent and its interest so 

; inexhaustible that one whose good fortune it is to 

live there is in some danger of ignoring the rest of 
the East Indies altogether; or at best of dismissing the “Outer 
Possessions,”’ as the Dutch call them, with an airy wave of the 
hand, as mere inconsiderable trifles. 

Thus it was not until after many years of close and happy 
acquaintance with Java itself that realisation dawned upon me 
of all that lay waiting to be explored in that vast archipelago 
scattered across the seas to the north and east: where first the 
Portuguese and then the Dutch (with some British interludes) 
established themselves long ago as undisputed overlords, and 
where to-day the virtual monopoly of trade won for them by 
their ancestors in the Dutch East India Company is still 
enjoyed by the ships of the Koninklijkepaketvaart Maatschappij, 
better known as the ‘“‘K.P.M.” 

Scores of these ships, large and small, run an intricate 
network of services among the islands, some calling every 
month and others every two months at more ports than any 
of the Company’s captains has ever been known to remember 
(for new places of call are always being added); collecting 
every sort of tropical product, from buffaloes, ponies, and 
crocodile hides to nutmegs, cloves, and mace; bringing to the 
(presumably) gratified natives in return supplies of corrugated 
iron and other such blessings of modern civilisation, 

Having at last determined to set about an attempt to repair 
my ignorance concerning these fresh fields, in at least some 
small degree, it was obviously the ‘““K.P.M.” to whom I 
must apply. They were helpfulness personified. There was 
nowhere, from one end of the Banda Sea to the other, it 
seemed, that I could not visit if I were so minded. They 
would arrange it for me. Nothing was too much trouble— 
even if it meant making special calls at ports or transferring 
me from one ship to another at sea (which in the fullness of 


time they actually did), I began to feel like Royalty— 
B 17 
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until I received a letter, written in that perfect English upon 
which all Dutch business houses justly pride themselves, 
advising me that, regarding one island I desired to visit: 

“there excists only a service carying catle and piggs’’— 
which duly put me back in my place. 

However, “‘catle and piggs”’ and suchlike trifles notwith- 
standing, there came a day when I embarked at Soerabaya 
upon a small ship, spick-and-span as a luxury yacht, carrying 
with me a sort of passport from the K.P.M. recommending 
the bearer to the special good offices of all whom it might 
concern throughout the ‘Buitenbezittingen,” a behest that 
was right loyally carried out, as will be shown. 

Later in this island pilgrimage I was destined often to find 
myself aboard a ship on which I was the only white passenger. 
But not so on this first stage of the adventure. On seeking 
my cabin I was intrigued to find the one next to it, as well as 
that beyond, whose doors stood wide open, piled from floor 
to ceiling with huge wooden packing-cases labelled “‘ Professor- 
Dr X,” all “presented by” various commercial firms. The 
“‘Professor-Dr’’ proved to be a young American woman who 
had been selected and financed by a wealthy “Study Group”’ 
of one of the myriad minor American universities to spend 
eighteen months on some suitable island, and there (to quote 
her own words) to make ‘‘a sustained “culturational study”’ 
of “linguistic subdivisions,” “dialectic groups,” “‘ethnopatic”’ 
[or was it ‘‘paphic’’ ?] classifications,” and other such seductive 
subjects, She proved on acquaintance a pleasant enough lass, 
when she could be persuaded now and then to lapse for a 
while from the academic pose, and to exchange her textbook 
jargon for plain English—or rather plain American, But 
such lucid intervals were rare, and for the most part the poor 
girl sat bowed over her notebooks, her brows knitted in an 
anxious frown, turning her back on the very scenes and people 
she had come to study: coldly uninterested in them except 
as scientific specimens. 

Nor did we ever learn what were her qualifications for such 
a task, for she spoke no native language or dialect and had no 
previous experience of native life. 

The packing-cases, we were told, contained medical stores: 
to be dispensed to the fortunate denizens of the selected island 
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by this benevolent Doctor—qualified not in Medicine, but in 
Ethnology! 

“And a very good idea too,” remarked another passenger, 
an old resident of the Indies, as we sat dallying with ‘“gin- 
and-It”’ before dinner the first night out. “I have learned by 
experience,” he went on, ‘‘that any sort of obat (medicine) 
is a sure passport to native good-will.” 

But the Professor-Dr, turning upon him a cold disapproving 
gaze, remarked severely: ‘‘That is not my purpose. We 
disapprove most emphatically of encouraging any hypo- 
chondriacal tendencies’””—whereupon the Old Hand winked 
surreptitiously at the Captain and subsided. 

The first day at sea was Christmas Eve, and dawn found us 
slipping softly through the smooth water of the strait between 
East Java and Bali. The Java coast, densely wooded, was 
fringed along the water’s edge by a belt of coconut-palms, 
through which there gleamed here and there a white beige 
on the coastal road. In the distance rose twin peaks, conical 
save that the top of each was flattened by the characteristic 
crater saddle, 

The sun rose suddenly behind a mountain chain on Bali, 
unsubstantial and mysterious in the early morning haze. 
The first rays revealed a fleet of fishing-boats in the strait, 
invisible till now, outlining their wide outriggers, and giving 
their curving sails a silvery radiance like that of a flight of 
birds painted on a Chinese screen. Fish leaping from the 
grey silky-smooth water were caught too in the pale rays, to 
fall back amid widening circles of molten silver; while the 
beam from a distant lighthouse, flashing out at intervals, grew 
fainter with each revolution till it paled and vanished under 
the rising sun, 

We called that first day at Boelelen, in Bali. But Bali was 
already familiar ground, being accessible from East Java by 
sailing prahau.1 So this brief visit was memorable chiefly 
for the hospitality generously showered upon us by a friendly 
Government official and his lady, under the starched white 
wing of the genial K.P.M. Captain: a pleasant augury for 
all that was to follow. 

It was five-thirty of a cool delicious morning when we 

1 See Chapter Sixteen. 
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dropped anchor off Ampenan, the one small port of Lombok 
island, and watched the pale silvery dawn as it poured its 
lovely light over the distant misty mountains and groves of 
palms along the shore. It was Christmas Day, but no one took 
the least notice of it; and its subsequent celebration was far 
from resembling that usually associated with this festive season. 

The paternal K.P.M. of course smoothed the path for the 
inquiring traveller. Ampenan is on the west coast, and 
from it a road runs across the island to the east—a distance 
of some seventy miles—to end at the native and Chinese 
village of Labuan Hadji. The Company’s agent, one 
Mijnheer Fransman, suggested that I should take one of the 
local half-dozen cars and drive across, while our ship, after 
loading her cargo, would steam round the north coast, anchor 
off Labuan Hadji some time in the evening, and send a boat 
ashore to pick me up. Mijnheer further did the honours of 
the island by drawing a neat little map showing temples, 
palaces, and the grave of a deceased Dutch general. 

Mindful of his responsibilities, and perhaps also of some 
rather lurid chapters in the former relations between the 
people of Lombok and white invaders, the Captain insisted 
upon sending with me a young ship’s officer by way of body- 
guard. And at the last moment the party was further 
augmented by the ‘‘Professor-Dr’’—avid for a chance to 
make ‘‘cultural observations” of the poor benighted heathen: 
an idea 1 must confess to having encouraged, with a calculat- 
ing eye upon the reduction of my expenditure for car-hire. 

So off we set to see the sights. We—or rather I, as 
commander of the expedition—gave the late general’s grave a 
miss; and, aided by the map, soon found the former Raja’s 
palace, where, amid scenes of former native glory, an odd 
anomaly was in progress: a native procession rehearsing 
celebrations of the expected birth of an heir to their Dutch 
conguerors’ throne. Stalwart brown warriors with glittering 
kris in their belts marched in imposing array, carrying spears 
tipped with small paper Dutch tricolours. They were 
followed by decorated cars filled with native girls in elaborate 
ceremonial costumes arfd headdresses. A stout, solemn 
perspiring Hollander was conscientiously directing operations, 
obviously unconscious of the subtle irony of the scene. 


GEC ER er 
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More elaborate still was the rehearsal we found going on at 
the Raja’s Pleasure Palace. Here the warriors, all in red 
shirts (a purely decorative scheme, I gathered, with no 
political significance), were mounted on smart, well-groomed 
ponies, and with their gleaming lances and accoutrements 
were a reminder of the vanished glory of wars fought by 
armies of horse soldiers. 

A delightful place is the Pleasure Palace, and one can only 
hope that the rajas of Lombok spent many happy hours there 
before the last of them was sent into exile by the conquerors. 
It is laid out in perfect symmetry on and around a low hill, 
with wide terraces planted with crotons descending one below 
the other to deep sunken square tanks, whose calm water 
reflects the neglected but still beautiful scene around them. 

Above on the hill-top are shady courtyards where the fruit of 
laden sapodilla-trees falls wasted on the ground; and a central 
building adorned with carvings in the Bali style, where (so 
said a native who, as always, appeared from nowhere to act as 
guide) “‘the Raja used to pray”: a charming fantasy which | 
take leave to doubt—the function of Oriental pleasure palaces 
being quite otherwise. 

We made amends for this scepticism however by visiting 
the official milieu of native devotions at the Mirow temple. 
Here an old woman seemed to be blending Hindu, Moham- 
medan, and animistic ritual by marking the foreheads of her 
chentéle with red betel-nut, while invoking the blessings both 
of Toean Allah and of a row of stones adorned with rags and 
flowers which (according to one of a group of natives who 
stood solemnly watching) are the habitation of spirits. Else- 
where in the temple precincts a priest was “calling” some 
big eels in one of the several stone-walled basins. The slimy 
creatures obediently responded and received their due reward, 

The Lombok scene, so far as we saw it on that cross-country 
journey, is dominated chiefly by rice-sawahs, the island being 
the producer of great quantities of grain for export to less 
cultivated and more populous parts of the archipelago. The 
general impression formed by the casual visitor is that it is 
not unlike parts of Java—until a village is reached, where, 
instead of Java’s neat split-bamboo fences, walls crowned with 
alang-alang grass surround houses roofed with the same, 
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except where that insidious gift from the “civilised” world, 
corrugated iron, has found its way in here and there. But 
happily that is not often. 

The road is excellent, and, as in Java, is for the most part 
an avenue of fine shade trees. It may be cordially recom- 
mended to nervous motorists, for from one end of it to the 
other we met only one car and two Chinese buses. 

Labuan Hadji, which we reached in the early afternoon, 
is also happily immune from traffic problems, Not a vehicle 
nor a soul was in sight when we drove in, nor was there any 
sign of life even at a pleasant-looking European house in 
shady grounds on the outskirts of the village, which our driver 
told us is the home of the one white resident of the place, the 
K.P.M. agent. Close to the lonely shore, behind a sea-wall, 
a small whitewashed building proclaimed itself in large letters 
the office of the Company. But though the door stood trust- 
fully open, dumbly offering the amenities, such as they were, 
of the place (of which we took advantage), all was silent and 
deserted; and indeed it was difficult to imagine, judging by 
what we had seen of Labuan Hadji, why it should ever be 
otherwise, Christmas or no Christmas. 

However, here we were at our destination. The soepir 
(chauffeur) sat at his wheel wearing a long-suffering expression 
that said as plainly as any words that he had done his part, 
and only waited for his money to wash his hands of us and our 
further adventures for ever. I counted out the agreed sum, 
adding the usual perse, which he took with a polite “Terima 
kaseh. Tabek Toean”; and then, letting in his clutch, drove 
off for the other side of the island with no more sign of interest 
than if he had picked us up in a Batavia suburb and set us 
down at the post office. Why we might have come to this 
benighted place; what we were going to do now we had got 
here; and how we proposed to get away from it, if ever, were 
no affair of his, and he left us to it. 

It was very hot. We were feeling rather homeless and very 
thirsty. We had brought sandwiches with us, but it was no 
day (and Christmas Day at that, as one remembered now and 
then somewhat sadly) for so dry a dinner. Neither Body- 
guard nor Professor-Dr appeared to be possessed of much 
initiative (though it must be admitted that they were amiable 
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and resigned), but when I suggested a search for coffee the 
obviously flagging spirits of both rose at once. Long experi- 
ence has taught me that in the most unpromising places, both 
native and Chinese, surprisingly good coffee is often to be 
found (far better, in fact, than the queer essence provided by 
the Dutch). And so, when presently we met an old native 
as we strolled along the quiet empty lanes between small 
houses standing back half-hidden in trees, I asked him if he 
knew anyone who would give usa cup. ‘‘Of course, Toean,” 
he said at once, “the wife of my friend Si Artjo will make you 
welcome.” There was the house—a little farther down the 
lane—we could not miss it. 

Just what my companions had expected I cannot say. 
Perhaps the word ‘‘coffee”’ had conjured up for them visions 
of a neat electric-lighted, chromium-plated little café, such 
as may be found in many small towns in Java. At all events, 
when I knocked on the door of Si Artjo’s tiny, dark, low- 
browed house they blenched visibly, and followed me in with 
obvious disgust. 

By this time, however, I was far too hungry and thirsty to 
care two hoots whether Bodyguard and Professor-Dr came in 
or stayed outside. They were uninvited members of the 
expedition anyway, and their reactions were their own affair. 
I had enjoyed native hospitality in many such houses, and had 
little doubt I should do so here. 

Nor was I disappointed. Mrs Si Artjo, when she appeared, 
was all shy smiles, and the table that almost filled the dark 
little room was covered with a cloth that might have been 
much dirtier, Ina few minutes three big cups of coffee, hot, 
sweet, and strong, were steaming in front of us, and I at least 
was drinking it with relish and asking for more to wash down 
our thick Dutch cheese sandwiches, followed by a Christmas 
dessert of fine Ambon bananas, provided by our hostess. 

The Bodyguard and the Professor-Dr, by this time openly 
resentful at having been brought into such a galére, sipped 
gingerly once or twice at their cups, while the Professor 
descanted at length upon the risks involved in touching any 
food prepared in such unhygienic conditions—which I could 
not resist countering with the unkind suggestion that surely 
some risks should be taken in the cause of Cultural Research. 
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But I was in a minority ofone. The Bodyguard, being Dutch, 
was much more impressed by American erudition than by 
British flippancy, and followed the Professor-Dr’s example, 
pushing his cup aside with an air of distaste that included both 
it and me. My companions, however, condescended to eat 
bananas, explaining to each other that the skins of this fruit 
are non-conductors of disease. 

The Christmas party, as a party, was not a great success. 
My companions’ fads and fancies were neither here nor there, 
but their affront to our little hostess, in not drinking the coffee 
she had made with so much good-will, was another matter. 
The best I could think of by way of amends was to confide 
to her behind the scenes that my poor friends had weak 
stomachs and that riding in the fire-carriage had made them 
sick (a diagnosis which I felt sure would have pleased them 
as much as would the little lady’s comments and sympathy). 
She and I at least parted the best of friends, though she was 
inclined to be offended at my attempt to pay her more than 
the ten cents (about twopence) which she shyly suggested as 
the price of her hospitality. 

When we emerged into the sunshine again I was refreshed 
and ready for anything; but I still had two thirsty and rather 
disgruntled people on my hands. Something to drink they 
must have; and for queasy stomachs such as theirs something 
in sealed bottles seemed to be indicated. So we repaired to 
one of the few Chinese shops in the straggling main street of 
the little town; and there, amid the indescribable hotch-potch 
that the Chinese alone among shopkeepers know how to 
gather together, I watched those Dutch and American apostles 
of hygiene quaffing lukewarm orange squash, while I refrained 
from enlightening them as to the probable details of its 
concoction in a Chinese factory. 

It was only too obvious that Labuan Hadji had now done 
its utmost in the way of Christmas hospitality. Long hot 
hours yawned ahead before our ship could possibly appear; 
but nevertheless we drifted to the beach, drawn perhaps by 
some sort of homing instinct, so that we should see the first 
glimpse of her on the horizon. And here on the beach the 
party broke up. First Holland (who, though young, was 
already putting on weight), and then the U.S.A., dropped off 
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for a siesta, and Great Britain, free for the first time from 
encumbering allies, could wander at will in search of adventure 
along the palm-bordered sands. 

Of adventure there was none. But as always on a tropic 
beach there were interest and variety, to say nothing of photo- 
graphic subjects, in plenty. There were craft of all sorts and 
sizes, mostly with curving outriggers wide as the boats were 
long; there were trimly finished dugouts; and in one shady 
inlet a man was busy caulking with coconut-fibre the seams 
of a very large newly built prakau, and was as pleased to be 
photographed as I was to take him. Soon (for Malay is 
happily a /ingua franca even in so out-of-the-way a place) he 
was confiding to me some of the many things (as for instance 
the sacrifice of a white cock) that must be done in addition to 
such obvious items as caulking before a prahau can safely 
ride the waves in defiance of the spirits of wind and water 
lying in wait to destroy her. 

By the time I got back to my companions, and to the point 
I had started from, it was late afternoon, and the scene on the 
beach had entirely changed. When I had left it was empty 
and utterly silent save for the gentle breaking of tiny waves 
on the sand; now all was life and animation. A prahau about 
the size of a ship’s lifeboat was lying just awash on the rising 
tide, and was being loaded, amid much chattering and laughter, 
with rice, bananas, poultry, and many other good things, 
This was evidently the great event of the day, and the whole 
local native population had come down to share the fun. 

Dogs barked, fowls squawked and cackled, jolly little naked 
brown children ran to and fro, and women gossiped or ex- 
changed mild badinage with the men loading the boat. Our 
presence seemed to be accepted without surprise and with 
very little curiosity; it was quite a while before the usual 
query ‘Dari mana?” (Where do you come from?) was put 
to us, and then evidently more as a matter of conventional 
politeness than anything else. 

The pale lovely mountain outline that we could see a dozen 
miles or so across the water was the coast of Soembawa, and it 
was for this island, we learned, that the boat was bound. 
Presently, the tide risen and the prahau afloat, the big mat 
sail was hoisted and she slipped away almost without a sound, 
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soon to melt out of sight into the darkness, and most of those 
who had come to see her off vanished too, padding softly away 
among the palms in the direction of the village. A few of the 
men however remained, quietly chatting among themselves, 
a little sceptical, perhaps, as to the truth of our tale of the ship 
that was to come some time before nightfall to pick us up. 
But in the end it was one of them who, with a wave of the 
hand towards an apparently empty sea, called to us: ‘“ Tengok, 
Toean. Kapal api ada!” (Look. ‘There is a steamer!) 
Sure enough, after a while, our less keen eyes were able to 
pick out a faint smudge of smoke on the horizon; then slowly 
the white ship took shape, growing larger and larger until she 
was perhaps a mile away. Again it was not we but our hawk- 
eyed island friends who a little later first saw a small boat 
approaching the shore. 

But now a diversion occurred. Our gaze was fixed on 
the approaching boat; and so, apparently, was that of 
the islanders watching with us. But these descendants of 
generations of fighting men, ever on guard against ambush 
or surprise, must have eyes in the backs of their heads. For 
one standing beside me, still staring out to sea, touched me 
gently on the arm. “Ada toean seorang di belakang”’ (There’s 
a white man behind us), he said quietly. And swinging 
round in astonishment I saw, marching down between the 
palms, first a sturdy Javanese with a suitcase on his shoulder, 
and behind him, sure enough, a white soean in shirt and shorts. 

It is regrettable to record that there was not the slightest 
enthusiasm for the meeting on either side. The “Mr 
Livingstone I believe?’ touch, which might have been 
expected on this lonely beach on a Christmas afternoon, was 
notably lacking. The soean and his servant pulled up just 
beyond speaking distance, and we acknowledged one another’s 
presence with the coldest of bows. Meanwhile the ship’s 
boat had all but reached the shore, and the old islander beside 
me called an order to two youths, who promptly ran off to a 
house just beyond the palm grove and returned carrying 
between them a heavy teakwood chair. 

In this each of us in turn was invited to sit, to be carried in 
state, dry-foot, to where the boat lay almost motionless in the 
still water. And so, with a chorus of ‘‘Salamat djalan” 
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(Safe journey) from the group on the beach, we left Lombok 
behind us. The newcomer with his servant beside him was 
sitting, evidently by deliberate intention, as far from us as 
possible. But a ship’s boat scarcely lends itself to dignified 
aloofness, and so, as senior member of our party, I decided to 
break the ice with the silent Hollander. Accordingly, in my 
best Dutch (which usually acts like a charm—so astonished 
are the worthy Dutch at any Britisher taking the trouble to 
learn their language, I expressed our surprise at his neatly- 
timed arrival and asked how he had managed it. But this 
time I drew a blank. The newcomer, apparently overcome 
with shyness (a most uncommon weakness among the Dutch), 
murmured something of which I could only distinguish “Ja 
Mevrouw’’—and shrank like a snail into his shell. 

It was obvious that he wanted to be left alone, so the rest of 
the trip out to the ship passed in rather embarrassed silence. 
But at dinner-time came dénouement. The Captain, like the 
good host he was, introduced the latest passenger as an 
English scientist, loaded with honours and degrees, engaged 
upon a search for an insect that should destroy a parasite now 
preying disastrously upon the coconut plantations of Messrs 

ever Bros., scattered far and wide across the Indies. In- 
cidentally he was also, like our Professor-Dr, an ethnologist, 
as well as a successful author of boys’ adventure stories. The 
good man—known to us for the rest of the time that we were 
shipmates as the Shy Scientist—had been pursuing the 
elusive insect for some weeks in the wilds of East Lombok, 
and was on the point of starting for Ampenan to join our 
ship there, when his servant Arij announced that he had heard 
the ship was coming on to Labuan Hadji and would send a 
boat ashore. As Arij had always hitherto proved infallible, 
the scientist wisely travelled the much shorter distance to the 
east coast, to find his faith fully justified. But he had been 
quite unprepared to see other Europeans on the beach— 
least of all a ‘‘gaunt female’’ (as he later confessed to having 
described her)—who to make matters worse addressed him 
in Dutch, of which he knew hardly a word. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Scembawa, Soemba, & a Melancholy Sultan 
Te K.P.M. inter-island steamers have the pleasing 


habit of steaming all night and making port at sunrise, 

So we dropped anchor off the western end of Soembawa 
on Boxing Day just as the pale rose-pink-and-gold dawn was 
breaking over a low green foreshore and distant mountains. 

Going ashore after breakfast we found the port to consist of 
a small whitewashed K.P.M. office and half a dozen or so 
native houses, where there appeared to greet us the Company’s 
agent, a few native men and boys, and a goat with the pro- 
portions of a donkey and the profile of a macaw, embellished 
with long straggling beard, which remarkable animal turned 
on us a disdainful stare worthy of a Roman emperor. 

No hire-car was to be had here; but the agent did the 
honours of the place, and after cargo business had been set in 
train he drove us off along a rough road through stony country 
abounding with prickly pear. We turned south, short of the 
town, and soon the road began to rise steeply, twisting round 
breakneck corners, yielding us glimpses of rice-fields in valleys 
far below, and of native houses scattered here and there. The 
road was deserted save for a few men with pack-ponies, and 
even fewer women; the latter differing greatly from their 
Javanese sisters in the matter of dress, for in place of the 
neat little jacket worn with the sarong in Java, they had 
draped a dain untidily over their shoulders. 

After a drive of twenty-five miles or so we came to a wild 
and lonely place hemmed in by steep, rocky, forest-covered 
mountains, where the Sultan of Soembawa Besar has a villa 
and bathing-pool. Here we found His Highness, a sad- 
looking, skinny little man in a dressing-gown, who received 
us very graciously, made us free of his house and pool, and 
thereafter swam with us or sat on the brink chatting politely, 
But not once did I see him smile—a rare thing indeed among 
the light-hearted natives of these islands. 

His car stood waiting for him: a big limousine with a gilded 
payong (umbrella) on the radiator cap—a fashion now wide- 
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spread among motoring Oriental princes. But he had brought 
no companion; and when we presently departed we looked 
back to see him standing by the pool in his royal solitude, a 
sad, lonely little figure in a silk dressing-gown, gravely waving 
us farewell. 

Heavy rain fell as we splashed our way down the winding 
road to lower levels, but cleared as we turned into the little 
town which is the Sultan’s capital, where the scene is dominated 
by his two istana (palaces), One, now empty and abandoned, 
is an enormous building with a lofty pillared entrance and 
wide shallow steps, all constructed of hardwood, sagging and 
slanting drunkenly sideways as the whole once-magnificent 
structure falls gradually into ruin. Here, until a few years 
ago, the little Sultan lived, happy as the tropic days were long, 
with his harem of island belles, according to ancient custom. 
But then, as fate would have it, it chanced that his roving eye 
fell upon a new charmer, just returned from completing her 
education according to European ideas in Batavia. She was 
full of modern ideas and iconoclasms, but none the less alive 
to the advantages of accepting the royal advances. ‘Too late 
(one must suppose) the infatuated prince realised the cost; 
and now they live in an imposing new palace of dazzling 
whitewashed cement built in Dutch style only relieved from 
ultra-modernity by a roof of wooden shingles. It has every 
up-to-date convenience, even to an electric-light plant (an 
amenity not enjoyed by the small white community). But 
one thing this palace lacks which was so amply provided in 
the roomy old-fashioned wooden istana—and that is harem 
accommodation, The new wife, modern to her finger- 
tips, insisted upon a thoroughly reformed régime, including 
the dismissal of all her predecessors] 

Which may explain why we found an unsmiling Sultan 
bathing in solitary glory at his mountain retreat. 

There are only four European couples in the capital. But 
as they sat chatting, while they regaled us hospitably with long 
cool orange drinks, they gave the impression that they find 
life quite pleasantly tolerable—lack of electric light notwith- 
standing. Nor do they seem unduly disturbed by frequent 
earthquakes, cheerily assuring us that none of these has been 
serious since an eruption of Goenong Tambora (a still active 
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volcano) in 1815, which destroyed hundreds of villages and 
thousands of people. They also like the homelike effect 
given to the place by the number of trees that shed their 
leaves in the dry monsoon, thus reminding them of the 
European winter. 

The Soembawa natives are simple, good-natured agri- 
cultural people not unlike the Javanese, but lacking both their 
taste for colourful dress and for music. It is said, though I 
cannot vouch for it, that they have no musical instruments 
at all, and that the gamelan is never heard. They have an 
architectural style of their own, using wooden or bamboo 
sirap (shingle) roofs, with elaborate ornaments at the end of the 
ridge-poles. Tradition says that they were once Hindus and 
that Soembawa was part of the great Javanese Hindu kingdom 
of Madjapahit. Some traces of Hindu temple buildings are 
to be found. But nowadays the people are Mohammedan 
and build picturesque mosques. 

Soembawa Besar is almost at the western end of the island. 
At the other, towards the north-eastern tip, is Bima, lying 
within a natural harbour with which not even the world- 
famous one of Sydney can compare. It is deep, exquisite, 
winding as a Norwegian fiord, and enclosed by low green hills 
and distant mountains. Bima too has its reigning Sultan, 
and he also, like his cousin of Soembawa Besar, has a fine 
istana complete with electric-light plant. 

Bima welcomes approaching ships with a board above the 
jetty bearing in huge letters the words: S€4LAMAT DATANG 
(safe or happy arrival—i.e. welcome), a gesture that sets the 
traveller pleasantly at ease. 

The town is much more alive than Soembawa Besar, with 
busy, crowded streets and pasar (market), and the people 
friendly and interested in strangers. In this pasar I first 
saw sirih1 catkins sold as a substitute for the usual gambir 
in the betel-nut chew. This is usual in islands where gambir 
is not easily obtainable. 

There are no Europeans at all in this sultan’s capital. The 
half-dozen or so members of the white community live some 

1 Siri is a climbing plant of the pepper family, in whose large smooth leaves 


the betel-nut chew (generally known to natives as siriA) is wrapped. The usual 
components are a piece of the nut, a small piece of gaméir, and a little lime. 
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four miles inland, where, though the elevation is not great, 
malaria is unknown, 

We had a visitor as we lay at anchor in the early morning 
in this lovely bay. A small dugout approached our ship and 
tied up to the gangway, up which there climbed a long lean 
individual who introduced himself as G. E. P. Collins, owner 
of a big native-built prahax, which he pointed out lying not 
far away. After breakfast, to which he was invited, with 
traditional K.P.M. hospitality, by our good Captain, our guest 
proposed a visit to his ship Bintang; and presently he paddled 
us over one by one: the Shy Scientist, Professor-Dr, and 
myself, The Bintang's owner told us how, during the building 
of the ship, he had been able to take note of the many cere- 
monials which in native eyes are as essential to a boat’s future 
safety as are sound timbers and workmanship. These he 
recorded in his books Makassar Sailing and East Monsoon. 
(Incidentally he endorsed all that had been told me by the 
boat builder at Labuan Hadji.) 

The Bintang took about sixteen months to build, and cost 
eighty pounds. She has since been her owner’s home, and 
in her he has visited and learned to know remote parts of the 
Indies, and their people and customs, as they are known to 
few Europeans. He spent months anchored off Komodo 
studying and photographing the famous ‘“‘dragon”’ lizards, 
of which he secured many remarkable pictures. lle has, of 
course, many strange tales of native ways to tell, ranging 
amongst the most diverse subjects, which include even 
Cesarean operations! But these are his own preserves upon 
which J cannot presume to poach. 

It is one of the great charms of travelling among these outer 
islands (even if one is not privileged, like the fortunate skipper 
of the Bintang, to do so in a ship of one’s own) that there is 
none of the conventional business ordinarily associated with a 
ship’s arrival or departure. It is seldom indeed that you go 
alongside a wharf. You will be steaming along some lovely 
coast in the early morning, when the engine telegraph rings; 
the throb of the engines slows—then stops, and there is no 
sound but the musical murmur of the water, rippling along the 
ship’s sides as she slips smoothly to her anchorage. Then 
comes the rattle of the heavy chain and the splash of the 
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anchor. The motor-boat carried by all K.P.M. ships is 
swung out, and in little more time than it takes to write, is 
lying fully manned awaiting you at the foot of the gangway, 
which in fine weather hangs always ready for use over the 
ship’s side. And as the ship lies there, swinging slowly 
round with the tide, you see behind her in imagination the 
graceful ghosts of her forerunners—Portuguese galleons and 
Dutch and English East Indiamen—coming to anchor in 
these selfsame waters; furling their great sails and sliding to 
their anchorage with no more fuss and flurry than the modern 
steamer that inherits the trade they won. 

And the infinite variety of craft that appear as though by 
magic, as soon as the ship drops anchor, are probably as little 
changed from those that must have come out to greet those 
vanished sailing-ships as are the island beaches behind them. 
Some have double outriggers, some single ones; and some, 
without any, slip between the others, agile as fish. In the 
bigger boats the crews paddle rhythmically to the music of 
drums and songs, pausing in unison, dripping blades in air, 
between each stroke. Probably some of the very songs they 
sing may be the same as those their ancestors sang to the first 
white men who came to disturb their age-long ways. Others 
of them the white invaders themselves inspired, for they 
record grim tales of havoc wrought by those old ships’ 
companies among the forbears of these cheery folk now 
racing for our gangway. But they are tales so ancient that 
happily they have long passed into legend, with the far-off 
unhappy days that begot them. 

From Soembawa we sailed overnight to Soemba—better 
known as Sandalwood island, the home of the best of all the 
many breeds of East Indian ponies. In the brave old days 
when ‘“‘horse-power’’ stood for living flesh and blood, instead 
of a mere mechanical term, a spanking pair of Sandalwood 
ponies drawing a smart “‘Victoria’’ conferred the same sort of 
cachet upon their well-to-do Dutch owners in Java as does the 
lastest model-de-luxe motor-car to-day. 

Natives say that ponies have been bred in the East Indies 
from time immemorial, but it is probable that they were 
originally introduced by immigrants from India a thousand 
or more years ago. In some large sparsely populated islands 
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such as Timor and Celebes they have bred undisturbed until 
they have become completely wild animals: and so remain 
until they are rounded up to be shipped to Java and sold into 
slavery—a trade which, like the earlier one in human slaves, 
is mostly in the hands of Arabs. 

It is in Sandalwood island alone, so far as I know, that the 
horse has attained immortality. High up in the Massoe 
mountains (so the natives say) there ts a holy forest called 
Parai Merapoe, where dwell the spirits of the dead Rajas of 
Soemba, And on the rich pastures of the surrounding green 
valleys, hidden among the tangled mountain ranges, there 
graze the shades of the horses ridden by the rajas in life, 
which by ancient custom were killed at a dead king’s grave- 
side, so that they might accompany him into eternity. Some- 
times it happens, the natives say, that these spirit horses— 
djara merapoe, as they are called—will stray among the living 
herds; but when these are rounded up the wild beauty and 
defiance of the equine ghosts easily distinguishes them from 
the others, and no man ever dares lay a hand on them. 

Other horses were killed and eaten at the feasts held upon 
the prescribed days following a high-born native’s death, and 
the spirits of these, too, are said to haunt the wild uplands. 

But there is nothing to suggest all this, nor any but a very 
distant view of the mountains, to the voyager along the Sandal- 
wood coast. After the more spectacular beauty of most of 
the neighbouring islands the scene, though charming, seems 
almost tame. The low green hills, green pastures, and 
patches of woodland might almost be in Kent; and the tiny 
sandy bays that look so enticing for picnics would pass, too, 
for English scenes. We anchored off a long sandy beach in a 
small bay, bounded by low cliffs wooded to their edges and 
undermined towards the promontories by the action of the 
sea. Here, though there seemed little sign of life ashore, 
we were soon surrounded by primitive outriggers handled in 
the masterly fashion that is second nature to all these island 
peoples. Many of the tiny craft are made seaworthy for 
almost any weather by the simple device of lashing two long 
bamboos across them either amidships or at bow and stern. 
From the ends of these, bamboo sections a few inches long are 
fixed pointing downwards, and between these another pole is 
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lashed on each side parallel to the boat. These little one-man 
craft slip in and out and to and fro, ludicrously overloaded, 
while sacks and boxes almost as big as the boats themselves 
are passed from hand to hand, to and from the gangway, as 
safely and easily as though there were solid ground under the 
boatmen’s feet instead of these ridiculous cockleshells; one 
moment locked in an apparently inextricable tangle, and the 
next off and away, free as birds, with the open sparkling water 
all about them. 

Later we dropped anchor again farther down the north 
coast of the island at a low, flat, rather desolate-looking place, 
which with its great tracts of sunburned grass, and no sign of 
either cultivation or habitation, looked (as someone on seeing 
it remarked) like a bit broken off the top of Australia. Here 
we went ashore, to find a little way inland the neatest of tiny 
towns, with its roads—in reality wide paths—all swept and 
garnished and pleasantly shaded by avenues of trees. Its 
“European quarter’ consisted of a wireless station, post 
office, tennis court, and the homes of five white residents. 
There was also a forlorn little cemetery containing four or 
five graves, neglected and falling to pieces, and their inscrip- 
tions undecipherable, except one: that of a police officer’s 
wife who died in 1917. 

Two nice young Dutch girls came to do the honours of 
their home-town when they saw three strangers wandering 
about it. They were, they told us, the only young unmarried 
Europeans in this little settlement of Waingapoe and for 
scores of miles beyond it. But they seemed in no way 
depressed by their isolation and assured us that life was very 
pleasant; they spent most of their time playing tennis and 
swimming. 

The handwoven fabrics, or sain, of Soemba are almost as 
highly prized in their way as the local ponies. They are not 
batik, and differ entirely from any others produced in the 
islands. Their warm mellow colours are woven in and 
beautifully blended, and as there is no regular trade in them 
few come across to Java, and those few are very expensive. 
So I was eager, if possible, to get hold of some. Not many 
people were about in the sleepy, shady main ‘‘street’’; but a 
rather unpleasant-looking person of unmistakable Arab type, 
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whom we presently encountered, said on being questioned 
that he would see what he could do. Sure enough, soon 
afterwards, two lads followed us carrying several of the coveted 
kain over their arms. We bought them promptly—showing 
more eagerness than capacity to bargain. But whether we 
paid too much I neither know nor care, for the few shillings 
they cost were a low price indeed for things of such beauty. 
Mine, at all events, have been a delight to me ever since— 
two of them are hanging as curtains by the high window at 
which I am sitting at this moment. 

It is easier to ship Rains from Soemba than ponies. There 
are few, if any, jetties along the coasts, and the poor terrified 
wild creatures are driven straight off the beaches up a wide 
rough gangway of planks on to a big raft lashed across two 
boats. This is towed out to the ship and the ponies slung 
aboard; it is not a sight that any horse-lover would care 
to see, 

Many thousands of ponies are shipped from the outer 
islands to Java every year, and most of the K.P.M. ships are 
equipped with special accommodation for their transport. 
The Sandalwood ponies alone, however, enjoy the proud 
possession of a stud-book, in which the ancestry of some of 
the equine aristocracy is said to be traceable for hundreds of 

ears. 

: The exceptionally rich pastures of Soemba have no doubt 
had much to do with the high quality of the ponies bred there; 
and they support also great herds of kerbau (water-buffalo, 
and cattle, of which many are shipped to Java and elsewhere. 
Nor are these all the wealth of Sandalwood island. The 
forests that give shelter to the departed spirits of kings and 
their chargers contain magnificent timber: notably the 
sandalwood that gave the island its name, as well as ebony, 
kemoening, tamarind, and countless other varieties. Cinnamon 
is found in abundance and there are vast groves of coconut and 
lontar palms. Maize, rice, tobacco, and indigo are extensively 
grown. 

Early East India Company records do not mention Soemba. 
It was only about the middle of the eighteenth century that it 
was first vaguely referred to as a source of ‘sandalwood and 
slaves of good quality.” Nothing more seems to have been 
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known of it until 1820, when a Dutch ship was wrecked on its 
coast and the captain held prisoner for some time by the 
natives. He brought back on his release such a glowing 
account of its beautiful climate and rich soils that the Dutch 
began, to recognise its value. It was soon after this that the 
export of ponies began, to make Sandalwood island in modern 
times, as of old, ‘‘a source of slaves of good quality.” 


CHAPTER TIRE E 


Flores Fairy-Tale 
N: account of Flores is likely to escape being accused 


of exaggeration, though in actual fact no mere words 

could ever hope to convey even a faint idea of its 
untamed beauty. (I speak, of course, of the big East Indian 
island; not of the small one in the Azores after which it may 
possibly have been named.) Approached from the sea, the 
south-coast scenery is stupendous. Tremendous rocky slopes, 
so steep as scarcely to offer foothold to a goat, sweep up from 
the very edge of the beach to jagged points two thousand feet 
above; and behind them—soon to be hidden as the ship 
closes in towards the shore—range after range of mountains 
are piled, towering one beyond another into the clouds. The 
effect upon the imagination is one of unreality. The picture 
is like the impossibly grandiose setting of a fairy-tale as 
imagined by some old-time Chinese artist. 

A narrow gap in the forbidding coastal barrier is the outlet 
of a river, and into a snug pocket between the mountains at 
its mouth is tucked the village of Endeh. All around it, up 
the river-valley and at the foot of the mountains wherever 
there is room, grow coconut-palms, and their produce is much 
in evidence. The whole beach is carpeted with the halves of 
split-open nuts, countless thousands laid out in the sunshine 
to dry; and everywhere on the road to the shore natives are 
jogging along, laden with strings of the half-nuts cupped one 
upon another and strung on cords, while ahead trot trains of 
ponies with rows of the same coconut chains hung across their 
backs. 

The village of Endeh nestles charmingly beneath the palms, 
shadowed by the towering mountain-sides that hem in the 
river-bed. It would be altogether delightful were it not for 
the incongruous note struck by a preposterously huge and 
hideous Catholic church, with convent to match, labelled 
“IMMACULATA” in yard-high letters: a queer demon- 
stration of bad taste in an organisation that usually displays 
a better sense of esthetic values. The two monstrous build- 
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ings look just about as much at home among the clustering 
native houses as would a couple of cod in an aquarium of 
goldfish. 

But as the road winds inland along the deep narrow gorge 
those intrusive architectural blots on the lovely scene are soon 
out of sight and mind. First the valley slightly widens and 
the road passes through some miles of coconut groves, with 
here and there a kampong of houses built of gaba-gaba (palm- 
leaf midribs set parallel in a timber framework), their roofs 
of alang-alang grass overhanging them half-way to the ground. 
At each of these the people come out, smiling and friendly, to 
greet the passing strangers with cries of ‘‘T'abek, Toean,” the 
young men raising one hand or sometimes both in salute, 
while older men and women honour us with low bows, and the 
children, dancing and shouting, clap their hands, 

Gradually the road rises, rounding innumerable bends, 
crossing the river and its tributary streams on well-built 
concrete or iron bridges. Soon it grows steeper, and the 
gorge closes in on either side as we creep round and round 
the jutting faces of the mountains that crowd ever closer: 
so close that every attempt to peer up at their towering sides 
costs a painful crick in the neck. The slopes are clothed 
with forest and bamboo bush between jagged rocky outcrops, 
and look so steep as to be inaccessible to anything but 
mountain goats. Yet here and there, startlingly vivid green 
patches show where native skill and industry have contrived 
to clear the rich black volcanic soil and plant crops of djagoeng 
(maize). Most of these precarious-looking tiny plantations 
are on miniature plateaux jutting out with a sheer precipice 
of rock beneath them. A diminutive house is perched near 
to each, smothered, like those in the kampongs below, under its 
overhanging grass roof. ‘These little buildings serve to shelter 
the farmers in sudden storms and to store their tools. Their 
pathetic tinyness and frailty amid the immensities of Nature 
all around give them a touching air of loneliness, and is 
more than ever suggestive of a fairy-tale. But they are in as 
complete harmony with the scene as would be a small bird 
perched on some giant of the forest. 

The patches of cultivation become fewer and fewer as the 
road climbs higher and twists and turns ever more bewilder- 
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ingly. The mountains take on an aspect yet more wild and 
majestic, as we wind in and out, north and south, east and 
west, all sense of direction lost, amid a maze of gorges that 
open to us round every corner like some magic transformation 
scene. The road appears and disappears above and below 
us, Creeping round one hairpin-bend after another, the pre- 
cipitous wall of rock now on this side and now on that, as 
we cross and recross the gorges over bridges stoutly built of 
massive tree-trunks and giant bamboo, roofed like the houses, 
for protection from the torrential rains, with the indispensable 
alang-alang, hanging shaggily down like the coat of a gigantic 
ak. 

On and on the road crawls, climbing steadily but never 
steeply, so well is it graded, always hugging the mountain 
that rises cliff-like from it on one side and falls sheer below it 
on the other: as fine a specimen of modern road-engineering 
as one could wish to see, and all the more interesting for being 
still “‘in the raw,” innocent as yet of the perfect surface and 
finishing touches that are apt to blind a traveller’s eyes to the 
marvels of most mountain highways. 

Now and then we stop, while the driver drags and pushes 
out of the way great stones that have fallen on to the track 
from above; rolling them over the edge, whence they go 
crashing down into the gorge far out of sight below; or we 
manoeuvre carefully round others that have left us just room 
to pass. A trickier road than I knew when I hired one of 
Endeh’s few cars for this exquisite excursion: a few days 
later a landslide blocked it for weeks, and any car that had 
gone up would have been marooned, and its passengers with it, 
unless they had been able to climb down on foot with native 
help by some other route. As it happened, no one was caught, 
travellers in Flores being still few and far between. 

Suddenly the scene changes. The steep rocky mountain- 
sides disappear, and we are in the midst of soft green grassy 
slopes opening out into a broad and fertile valley. There are 
streams everywhere, and wide fields planted with rice and 
maize, now ripening, making blurred honey-coloured patches 
amid the surrounding greenness. 

Unfortunately, Western civilisation (so called) has been 
responsible for some very much less pleasing additions to the 
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landscape than these, and the hideous corrugated-iron roofs 
of a mission station, with its large church and a pasang-grahan 
(rest-house), sully the fair face of this green and pleasant 
valley. One is inclined to wonder how the good folk who 
practise their religion here can presume to address a Deity 
whose creation they have so insulted. 

The long valley seems at last to be coming toan end. The 
gently sloping hill-side to the right of the road closes in and 
becomes by degrees a cliff. Then, without warning, the 
road takes a right-angle turn inward as though to charge this 
cliff head-on. But as we come face to face with it the cliff 
opens before our eyes, as though cleft asunder by a magician’s 
wand, and instead of the solid wall of rock, that should have 
barred our way, there is empty space: a gap just wide enough 
to let the road go through, and to reveal a narrow strip, 
shimmering in the distant haze, of the far side of yet another 
lovely valley. 

So startling—so dramatic—is the effect, as to produce once 
again the strangest sensation of unreality, It is abrupt as 
sudden death—as one might imagine the instant of transition 
from one world to the next. The illusion is heightened when, 
having passed through the short deep cleft, a glance backward 
finds the mountain gateway to all appearance closed as 
suddenly and mysteriously behind us as it opened; and we 
are shut out, as though it had never been, from the smiling 
valley along which a moment ago we were quietly travelling. 

The picture has now completely changed. Instead of the 
settled, almost homely air of the valley on the other side of the 
gap there is here a lonelier kind of beauty, as of mountains 
and valleys but seldom disturbed by man. The road becomes 
a mere track, often scarcely passable through the a/ang-alang 
that here grows so tall and strong as to resemble reeds rather 
than grass. No longer does our way, as on the road we have 
left behind, run along the floor of a wide level valley, but high 
on the irregularly sloping side of one much deeper and many 
miles across; and from the high ridges on the opposite side, 
vast slopes, clothed with grass and with stretches of forest, 
sweep down thousands of feet to the depths below. 

Here and there the slopes are broken by low hill-tops, 
sometimes crowned with a village. These are always of the 
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same pattern: a closely-packed cluster of houses of which 
only the overhanging grass roofs are visible in the distance, 
shining gold in their deep green setting, looking like groups 
of haystacks. Whenever we passed one of these—which was 
not often, for the valley is sparsely populated—there was 
always a group of polite people waiting to greet us with hands 
raised in salute and cries of “‘ Tabek.” 

Then this valley too ended, and we came into a forest, with 
huge tree-ferns and tall sjimara trees. On the farther edge 
was a pasang-grahan—abandoned and empty, and rather 
ghostly, as are all deserted houses, especially in so remote a 
place as this. It must have been a pleasant hostelry in its 
time, and no doubt saw many a “‘gezcllig’’ evening when 
Dutch road engineers came up to inspect progress, taking the 
opportunity, perhaps, to bring some seductive charmer for an 
overnight trip to this cool and secluded spot. However that 
may have been, there were traces of a garden round the house, 
doubtless once ablaze with flowers, as such mountain gardens 
in the Indies always are; and I was able to gather even now, 
after the place had been abandoned for years, a cheery little 
posy of coreposis and small pink roses, still holding their own 
and blooming everywhere among the’thick tangle of weeds. 

The deserted rest-house is the prelude to the final surprise 
of this mountain adventure: the climax that explains the 
existence of the road, which would otherwise seem a pointless 
anomaly in so sparsely populated a region. Beyond the 
forest the track climbs steeply, and emerges suddenly upon a 
huge lava-encrusted space surrounded by wild, bare sweeping 
slopes that give the impression of being on the top of a dead 
world; all beauty is gone from the scene, and on all sides there 
is only desolation and emptiness. 

A steep path up across the lava, bare of all life (save for 
a hardy creeper invisible at a distance), leads on to a high 
narrow saddleback; and here without warning we found our- 
selves looking down into the dreadful depths of an enormous 
crater, with polished walls hundreds of feet high, in which, 
far below, there lay a vast lake of livid metallic green: not the 
clear transparent living green of sea-water, but opaque and 
horribly dead, weirdly beautiful, and, somehow, unutterably 
evil, 
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Following the path along the saddle a second crater lake 
was revealed, as virulently blue as the first was green, and 
characterised by the same uncanny opacity. This is smaller 
but even more terrifying, for its dark shining cliffs are smooth 
and curved as the walls of some gigantic nightmare well, 
conveying an impression that its depth is unfathomable. 

Yet more is to come. The saddle at the top of the cliff 
encircling the blue lake narrows on one side to a knife-edge, 
and beyond it a third crater contains a lake that is most sinister 
of all, glowing horribly in its deep pit with the awful hue of 
freshly shed blood. 

_ The wind blows chill and unkindly on these stony heights, 
and the weird beauty of the lakes, which must surely be among 
the rarest wonders of the world, is not of a kind that tempts 
the traveller to linger. Nor is it necessary, for, once seen, 
the strange picture would be hard indeed to forget, and I for 
one was not sorry to turn my back upon it. 

A small monument on the saddleback near the brink of one 
of the craters commemorates their discovery in 1915 by two 
Europeans named Sichelen and Dufour, and the completion 
of the road in 1927. It was as we turned before leaving for a 
last look at the jagged edge of the summit against the sky 
that we were rewarded by a sight as unexpected in its way 
as that of the lakes themselves. Two figures had appeared, 
materialised as it seemed out of thin air, for all around them 
there was no cover, only bare stone-strewn slopes of lava. 
Yet there they stood, motionless as statues, silhouetted against 
the sky-line, aiming with bows and arrows, presumably at 
some prey which to us was invisible, 

Prehistoric though they were in appearance, armed with 
their primitive weapons, they proved to be products none the 
less of modern Dutch education, Addressed in Malay, they 
replied fluently in the same language, posed intelligently 
for the camera, and asked, as do natives all the islands over, 
for cigarettes. We learned later that there are more than 
two hundred schools for natives in Flores, in which Malay is 
taught, and that here as elsewhere in the Archipelago that 
useful language is fast becoming a /ingua franca. 

The penetration to the interior of Flores by Sichelen and 
Dufour, which resulted in their discovery of the three extra- 
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ordinary crater lakes, was no small achievement. Of all the 
East Indian islands few if any has presented such insurmount- 
able barriers to explorers attempting to penetrate inland, and 
many expeditions, inspired by native tales about the ‘“magic”’ 
lakes, have been forced to admit defeat and turn back, their 
difficulties being of course increased by native reluctance to 
guide them to a place so likely to be the home of evil spirits. 
So for more than four centuries after this wild and lovely 
island was first sighted and seized by European adventurers 
it kept its secrets to itself; and when at last the 191 5 expedition 
found its way through the bewildering maze of frowning 
precipices and rocky gorges, to emerge upon the rich verdure 
of the smiling secret valleys hiding among the uplands, it 
must surely have seemed like a vision of the Promised Land, 
to which the lakes were little more than an anti-climax. 

The Portuguese ‘‘discovered” and probably named Flores, 
and it appears under that name in all the earliest-known 
charts, whether owing to a fancied resemblance to their 
recently acquired Azores, or a translation of the Malay- 
named north-east point of the island, Tandjong Bunga (Cape 
Flower), is not recorded. They followed their usual custom 
in conquest, taking possession with a sword in one hand and 
religion in the other, sprinkling forts and Catholic missions 
with impartial prodigality all along the coasts. 

According to Dutch East India Company records, the 
Dutch made little use of the island after evicting the Portuguese, 
except as a source of slaves and cinnamon—an odd combination. 
It would have seemed reasonable to suppose that here at least, 
in such exceptionally inaccessible country, the luckless natives 
could have eluded capture by any white slave-raiders. But if, 
as appears from the records, there was a regular export of 
human flesh and blood from Flores, it seems only too certain 
that even in so remote an island paradise as this there were 
those in high places—forerunners of Quisling and Laval— 
ready and willing to sell their own countrymen, and that 
native coastal chiefs entered into unholy contracts with the 
Dutch captains for the delivery of shiploads of unsuspecting 
mountain peasants, caught when they came down to the coast 
on their lawful occasions. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Glimpse at Sawoe, &@ Medieval Millinery at 
Roti & Timor 


WO small islands lying to the south between Soemba 
and Timor were our next ports of call. The first and 


smallest, Sawoe, is softly green, with low hills and 
gentle slopes dotted by clumps of shady trees, and would be 
almost English-looking were it not for the waving coconut- 
palms bordering the sandy beach. We anchored off a long 
low headland, where there was a tiny village but no sign of 
any cultivation. 

The only cargo loaded by ships calling here consists of 
copra and sometimes a few ponies, which latter we did not 
collect on this trip. A few natives came out to us in dugouts 
bringing small consignments of copra. They appeared to be 
very poor people, but they had all managed nevertheless to 
carry out the behest of the Prophet as conscientious Moham- 
medans should: there was not one of them, however scanty 
and ragged the rest of his clothing, but wore some sort of 
cotton rag tied round his scalp, bandage-fashion, so that the 
men clambering up and down our gangway looked like 
casualties from a battlefield, 

A score or so miles to the eastward lies Roti, to which we 
came in the early afternoon. No early records appear to 
contain any reference to this island, but unquestionable 
evidence that it was once occupied by the Portuguese is 
supplied in the curious medizval-style headgear worn by its 
menfolk. These hats, known as telanga, which are beautifully 
woven of /ontar palm-leaves, exactly resemble in shape those 
shown in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Portuguese prints: 
a sort of “‘Beefeater’’ mode with the crown projecting over 
the brim. 

The capital of Roti, a tiny town called Baa, has a character 
all its own. It turns its back upon the shore, and intrigues 
the curiosity of newcomers from seaward by hiding all its 
charms, except one shapely old mosque, behind blank white- 
washed stone walls. 
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A promontory of jagged rocks juts out to form a natural 
breakwater sheltering the beach and the sturdy stone jetty, 
whence landing from the ship’s boat is smooth and easy, anda 
bare half-score of paces brings the traveller into the heart of 
the little town, 

Behind the walls, running parallel to the beach, is a single 
street that is a model of cleanliness and neatness, with a row 
of diminutive shops on either side. It is fairly wide; but 
though the only traffic it carries is pedestrian, its swept and 
garnished surface is not wasted, for it is covered to a width 
of six or eight feet on each side with split coconuts laid out 
to dry. Behind these on a narrow raised side-walk the scanty 
populace saunters to and fro upon its affairs—made up, no 
doubt, like that of all such simple folk, of a very little business 
and a great deal of gossip. The immaculately whitewashed, 
wooden-shuttered (but, alas! iron-roofed) little shops display 
the usual heterogeneous mixture beloved of East Indian 
islanders, including the big sirih catkin, which here too, so 
the native vendor explained, is used instead of gambir in the 
indispensable chew. 

On the outskirts of this toy-town a few fairly large houses, 
whose architecture reveals unmistakable traces of medieval 
European influences, stand back in shady compounds behind 
stone walls, to provide an appropriate background for the 
figures who stroll past now and then in their odd picturesque 
hats, making up a scene that might have been taken from some 
“period”’ play, 

Beyond the last of these houses a narrow path runs up and 
away through the palm-groves that are Roti’s chief source of 
wealth. Not only is the ubiquitous coconut here in abundance, 
as in most of the other islands, but also the penang or betel-nut 
palm, and the /ontar, which supplies the material for, amon 
other things, the local mode in millinery. These delightful 
hats (explained one of their wearers in reply to a query as to 
where such a hat might be purchased) are made every season 
when the /onzar leaves are flexible during the wet west monsoon. 
We were now almost into the dry period, so I should have to 
wait (he said) for a next season's model—which was all the 
more disappointing as they are sold for the modest price of 
twenty-five cents (fivepence). 
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Also made from the Jontar palm-leaves are the beautiful 
water-containers in use in Roti and the adjacent islands. 
The leaves forming the fan-shaped frond of the /ontar do not 
separate like those of most other palms, but remain ‘‘accordion- 
pleated,” so that when curved into shape by deft native hands 
the big tough frond forms a perfectly water-tight natural 
bucket, as practical as it is pleasing in appearance. Pairs of 
these are to be seen everywhere in Roti, carried hanging from 
the ends of the pikoe/an or shoulder-yoke. 

Unfortunately, K.P.M. business at Roti is soon done. 
There are no white residents here, and no hospitable club to 
detain us with gin-slings. All too soon there is a hail from 
the jetty, and the ship’s siren calls us to turn back reluctantly 
from the path that winds away so tantalisingly over the green 
slopes to the distant inland hills. 

Only a few minutes more, and we were splashing back in 
the motor-boat through the sparkling water towards the ship, 
by now hooting impatiently. We had seen the last of that 
intriguing island, so insignificant a speck on the map and yet 
so individual; so little affected by modern European influences 
(except in the unfortunate matter of corrugated iron) yet so 
stubbornly preserving a fashion brought to it by Europeans 
four centuries ago. A paradox and a pleasant one, not soon 
to be forgotten. 

But, looking back across the widening stretch of water to 
the white walls of the little town, still seeing so vividly in 
imagination the scene and the picturesque players in it with 
whom we had mingled for a little while, I felt very certain that 
not a thought was wasted upon us in return, nor ever would be. 
We had impinged not one whit upon their lives nor made the 
slightest impression on their minds. We had come and gone 
and were thereupon forgotten—mere trifling incidentals to 
the visit of a ship: which itself was no more to them than 
an automatic Act of God whereby their copra was profitably 
disposed of with scarcely the need to lift a finger. 

Next morning found us approaching Koepang in Dutch 
Timor—better known as Timor Koepang, in recent years an 
air-port on the Singapore—Australia mail route. Travellers by 
air, however, miss the most attractive aspect of this ancient 
little town, which is its approach from the sea, more suggestive 
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of Cornwall or Brittany than of a tropic island. Inside the 
shallow curve of a small bay, picturesque old stone houses, 
some of them dating from the seventeenth century, crown a 
low, rugged rampart of rock, into which their foundations 
are built so solidly that they seem to be part of it: the more so 
as whitewash is splashed impartially over house-walls and 
rocks alike. To all this dazzling whiteness the roofs of 
crinkled red-brown tiles or grey wooden shingles offer a very 
charming contrast. 

From the beach and jetty the visitor walks straight into the 
heart of Koepang, which, with its fort, was built originally by 
the Portuguese when they seized the island about 1520, to 
reign supreme for nearly a century. The Dutch turned them 
out in 1613, but three years later the Portuguese came back 
with reinforcements and took possession again, only to be 
ejected once more in 1619. Thereafter the fortunes of war 
swayed back and forth over the unhappy town of Koepang 
for many years, quite regardless of its lawful native owners, 
until the Dutch finally ousted their enemy and the Portuguese 
retired farther east to Dilly, which they have retained to the 
present day. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the English 
took a hand. The fleet appeared at Koepang in 1797, after 
its victories at Amboyna and Banda, to demand the Dutch 
surrender, but Koepang was too hard a nut to crack, and our 
fleet withdrew. English forces landed in 1810 and took the 
fort by surprise, but the Dutch re-attacked s0 fiercely from 
the surrounding hills that (according to Dutch records) the 
English evacuated the fort under cover of darkness. The 
Dutch remained in possession for a year after the British 
victory over the Dutch and French in Java in 1811; there 
followed four years of British occupation, and Koepang was 
finally handed back to the Dutch with the rest of the Fast 
Indies under the treaty of 1816. There was constant friction 
between the Portuguese in eastern Timor and their Dutch 
neighbours until 1854, when the boundary between their 
territories was defined. Since then the Dutch have endeavoured 
from time to time to buy them out, but the Portuguese 
stubbornly refused to quit. (Though they raised no objection 
when the Japanese demanded Dilly as an air-port!) 
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The dominant note in the scenery round Koepang is coral. 
This cruel, hungry-looking rock is in evidence everywhere, 
even at levels high above the sea: indubitable evidence of 
some long-past volcanic upheaval from beneath the water. 
Houses and walls are built of coral ‘‘stone,” and coral outcrops 
and rocks all over the hill-sides give them, despite their noble 
contours, an unfriendly air in strange contrast to the welcoming 
fertility of Java, Bali, Lombok, and others in the same chain, 
All along the steep rough road from Koepang to the rest- 
house at Baun, 1500 or so feet above sea-level (whence there 
is a fine view across the stony hills and valleys out to sea, and 
across it to the hazy coastline of Roti), coral never ceases to 
force itself upon your notice. Of ‘‘good earth,” or indeed 
of soil of any kind, there is little to be seen in this part of 
Timor. But the local natives do their best in unfavourable 
conditions; small patches of grazing land and still smaller 
ones of stunted maize showing signs of its hard struggle for 
existence, with here and there a sorry attempt at rice-growing 
covering a few square yards, bear witness to their optimism. 
These pathetic attempts at agriculture are all walled with the 
coral that has been cleared from them. 

The town of Koepang itself, however, lies in a pocket of 
good soil—which was doubtless a factor in determining its 
original site—and it has its share of tropical vegetation. 
Among many kinds of palms the /ontar is abundant; and the 
remarkable water-carriers and men’s hats made of its leaves 
are to be seen here as at Roti; though in Koepang’s larger 
community headgear of this kind is not the only wear as in 
Roti’s tiny capital. 

Koepang’s native population, so far as we had a glimpse of 
it, appeared to be as poor as the lack of soil and consequent 
sparse cultivation would lead one to expect. But their houses 
behind the intimidating coral walls surrounding the compounds 
were neatly built of gaba-gaba and roofed either with palm-leaf 
atap or alang-alang. Their chief (probably their only) wealth 
seemed to be in poultry, which they carry to market in a 
fashion happily not often seen elsewhere: with loops of string 
passed under the birds’ wings by which they hung in bunches 
from either end of a shoulder-yoke; or else singly, dangling 
from the bearer’s hand. The luckless creatures, however, 
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seem to mind no more than do the victims of divers other 
uncomfortable means of animal transport in vogue throughout 
the East. 

Not long before our visit to Koepang there had been held 
the annual native Pasar Malem—a humble edition of the great 
fairs in the Java towns. Here, as elsewhere, the buildings, 
though only temporary, were of surprisingly elaborate con- 
struction, their style in this case somewhat resembling that 
of the arik houses in North Sumatra. 

In the same pleasant grassy enclosure, walled in and shaded 
by tall trees and palms, was a cinema built of bilik, which 
appeared to be a permanent item in the local amenities, the 
necessary power being supplied to the plant by a well-tended 
old Chevrolet car engine. Unfortunately, the brevity of our 
stay robbed us of a chance to attend a show of the film which 
was announced by some extremely lurid Malay posters. 

We saw during our short stay no sign of the Timor ponies 
which are the best known by name to Europeans of all the 
East Indian breeds. 

Koepang has a handsome Residency, whither (without 
enthusiasm) I accompanied the Professor-Dr, bent upon 
impressing the Dutch Resident with the importance of her 
Cultural Mission, and securing his advice and official benison 
in the matter of a suitable venue for her observations, We 
were very hospitably received in a spacious, lofty hall floored 
with Italian marble, where presently his grey-haired Excellency 
sat gravely listening, his dignified head a little on one side, to 
the flood of polysyllabic ethnological eloquence that the intense 
young Professor poured out to him. 

Just how much of it all the Resident’s knowledge of English 
(or rather, American) may have rendered intelligible to him, 
heaven only knows. But one point he certainly did not miss. 
To the young ethnologist’s insistence that her field of opera- 
tions must be one where her “‘subjects”’ had not been exposed to 
foreign influences, but in which she herself could live without 
personal risk and in not too primitive conditions, he rejoined 
with appropriate gravity (though I like to fancy that, as he 
turned to offer us cigarettes, I detected the ghost of a wink 
in my direction) that such native communities were not in- 
frequently to be found well within hail of a Field Police Post! 
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The European population at Koepang numbers about forty, 
and possesses one of the pleasantest little clubs in the Dutch 
East, the members of which are justly proud of its reputation 
for harmony, and the absence of a single “‘row” upon its 
records. At the time of our visit, preparations for the 
expected happy event in the House of Orange were in full 
swing, and all hands were busy decorating the club-house for 
the festivities. But that did not prevent them from sparing 
time to show most genial hospitality to the strangers within 
their gates; and the gin-slings of the Koepang Club will 
always rank in memory as among the longest, best, and coolest 
in all East Asia! 

A night’s steaming from Koepang brought us in the early 
morning abreast of a sandy, inhospitable-looking spot on the 
coast of Portuguese Timor. No sign of habitation was visible 
from the sea as we lay-to; but the Portuguese flag floated 
stiffly in the hard-blowing wind above a shed on the beach 
standing on a huge concrete platform, where were piled scores 
of grass-woven bags of rice, each a man’s load. 

The ship’s boats were towed inshore by the motor-launch, 
and the bags of rice carried out to them through the surf on 
the heads of natives. No one from the ship went ashore 
except the officers and crews in charge of the boats, but we 
had an adequate view of the proceedings from the Valentijn’s 
deck; nor did what we saw through our field-glasses arouse 
any desire to see it at closer quarters. Native workers 
(officially described by the Portuguese authorities as “convict 
labour”’) toiled literally up to their necks in the heavy surf, 
often thrown over and half-drowned, while every now and then 
the European in charge would lash a struggling man with his 
riding-whip; and native overseers, quick to curry favour by 
following a bully’s example, would add their quota with 
interest. From what we saw, and heard afterwards from our 
officers with the boats, it would appear that the term ‘convict 
labour”? was a more or less polite euphemism for ‘‘slaves”; 
and the treatment of helpless natives in this out-of-the-way 
spot has probably not changed overmuch in three or four 
centuries. 

The weather grew worse as the day wore on, and the 
unhappy labourers’ difficulties increased with wind and sea 
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growing ever stronger. Not all the overseers’ lashes could 
prevent the waves from breaking over the heads of the choking 
men, or drive them within reach of the boats that were rolling 
and plunging already much too close inshore for safety. And 
when at last one of these was caught broadside on, turned over 
and smashed, and our captain decided to call it a day, the total 
result of that cruel twelve hours’ work was no more than about 
500 pikuls of rice. 

That windy day off Portuguese Timor was destined some 
months later to lead to something almost approaching an 
“international incident.” Visiting Singapore after my return 
to Java from the outer islands I was “‘interviewed”’ by the 
local Press, who unfortunately sent as their representative 
an Australian cub reporter with an overweening opinion of 
himself. Remembering my own long-past experiences as a 
young Press interviewer, I stifled my dislike of the equally 
unpleasant réle of interviewee, and supplied the youth with 
enough “‘copy”’ to satisfy the most exacting of editors. 

But the wretched brat lacked not only brains but that first 
essential of a journalist, discretion, and, ignoring all the 
good first-hand information I had wasted upon him, con- 
centrated instead upon a passing reference I had made to 
that one distant glimpse of the Portuguese colony. Next 
morning, inch-high type shouted “‘ PORTUGUESE WORK 
COOLIES UNDER THE LASH” across the middle pages 
of the Sunday paper, followed by wildly exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the scene on the shore. The resultant storm broke 
before I had even time to have my breakfast. There were 
telephone calls and personal visitations from an enraged consul 
upon my luckless self, and upon a furious Acting Editor 
whose vigilance (it now transpired) the cub, tickled to death 
at his own smartness, had somehow eluded. There were 
apologies, tirades, withdrawals, consultations, corrections, and 
gallons of oil and printer’s ink poured out upon troubled waters 
before peace was restored, upsetting all my engagements and 
curing me finally of ever again allowing any experiences of 
mine to be presented to the public in any words but my own. 

Such was the furore while it lasted that it bade fair to be a 
Journalistic Sarajevo, which only the utmost diplomacy saved 
from starting a conflagration. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Transhipment at Kisar 


OTHING, as I remarked before, is too much trouble 
N= the K.P.M. The ship that had brought me thus 

far was now about to turn homewards for Java; and 
to continue my island pilgrimage I could (so the Company’s 
agent had assured me) transfer at Kisar, a tiny speck on the 
map east of Timor, to another of their steamers calling there 
the same day. There was nothing more adventurous about 
that, one would have thought, than making a connection at 
Capetown or Colombo. If I had troubled about details at 
all, I should have idly imagined that I would go ashore, make 
acquaintance perhaps with a few convivial souls at the club, 
consume the usual gin-slings, snatch brief tantalising glimpses 
of local native affairs, and then re-embark in the new ship 
in the ordinary conventional way. But in practice it didn’t 
work out like that at all. 

We arrived off Kisar, as usual, in the early morning. The 
little island is a natural fortress with cliffs rising like ramparts 
straight out of the water, and the sea round about it is so deep 
that ships can find no anchorage, but must needs cruise slowly 
to and fro all the time that cargo is being loaded. It is so 
exposed, moreover, that landing is only possible upon which- 
ever is the sheltered side, according to whether the east or 
west monsoon is blowing. Nature has kindly provided small 
sandy bays for this purpose: the one off which we presently 
lay being further protected by a reef lying across its mouth 
and projecting perhaps a hundred yards beyond it on either 
side, parallel to the cliffs, forming a perfect natural breakwater 
round which boats must pick their way to and from the beach. 

A strange island is Kisar, and its history no less so. It 
lies very low within its wall of cliffs; and cyclones, fire, and 
timber-getters have so denuded it of trees that its rainfall is 
infinitesimal, dry periods sometimes lasting so long that the 
inhabitants have been forced to migrate ex masse to another 
island until such time as a storm replenishes their water- 
supply. 

§2 
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A great cyclone in 1908, followed by fire, destroyed all local 
records; but much of the island’s curious history is to be 
gathered from East India Company papers. 

The Dutch took possession of Kisar in the early seventeenth 
century and built—or, rather, forced the vanquished natives to 
build—the fort which is still standing ona low hill. It appears 
in the Company’s records as ‘‘Delfshaven,” but elsewhere the 
name is long forgotten and it is known to the native popula- 
tion as Kota Lama, the old stronghold. It was manned by 
mixed garrisons of Dutch, French, and German soldiers 
until 1743. 

The Dutch seem then to have decided that Kisar was not a 
paying proposition. It was so poor that it offered no pickings 
in the way of spices, and the thirty slaves that they had fixed 
as the Sultan’s quota were almost impossible to raise. Accord- 
ingly the garrison was withdrawn except for a corporal and 
six troopers. 

These were placed under the supervision of the Dutch 
authorities in Banda (some hundreds of sea-miles away to the 
north), who were supposed to visit Kisar and replenish its 
stores every month or so. But these visits soon became 
irregular and for the next thirty years the tiny garrison were 
lucky if they saw another white face once a year—or even less 
often than that. In 1773 the Dutch grew nervous lest the 
English should step in and take this neglected “poor relation” 
under their protection, and so once more they installed a full 
garrison and a Residency, building a new fort called 
“Vollenhaven.” 

Nothing seems to have been recorded about Kisar during 
the British interregnum in 1796 or from 1811 to 1816. But 
in 1819 the full Dutch garrison was once more withdrawn, 
leaving only a handful of men to uphold the flag, and they and 
the island were thereafter left to their own devices, except for 
a rare call from a missionary or Government inspector. Forty- 
three years after the departure of the garrison one of these 
reported finding 200 descendants of the European colonists. 
After that no one visited Kisar for some time, but news was 
received via native sources in 1867 of a cholera outbreak in 


1 Collected in a book called Mestiezen van Kisar, by F. Rodenwaldt (Kolff, 
Batavia). 
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which 300 died, and of an equally severe smallpox epidemic 
in 1872. And then, with what humane speed did the Resident 
of Ambon hasten to the aid of these poor people, brown, 
white, and brindled! He arrived there just ten years later, 
in 1882, and reported finding some 150 “European” 
descendants of the former garrisons, living quite apart from 
the natives, but speaking the Kisar language and showing no 
traces, in their manner of life, of their mixed ancestry. It was, 
however, very evident in their build and colouring, and more 
especially in their blue eyes. Eventually these “blue-eyed 
natives,”’ as they were called, were taken over to Timor to be 
specially educated. 

Whether or not it may be due to this curious little part- 
European community, it is interesting to note that there has 
never been any native rising in Kisar against Dutch rule—in 
which the population is remarkable, if not unique, among the 
islanders. 

We cruised slowly to and fro about half a mile out from the 
little walled-in bay, while natives rowed their laden prahaus 
back and forth over the sparkling waters. They used bamboo 
oars, split to admit round wooden blades about a foot across, 
neatly sewn in with rotan. The oarsmen sang as they rowed 
to the accompaniment of a small drum which their coxswain 
tapped with his fingers, and to the rhythmical creaking of 
their oars in the rotan rowlocks. Between every stroke they 
all paused in perfect unison with upraised arms and dripping 
blades, giving to the whole performance a theatrical effect that 
is doubtless intentional, whereby these sensible folk transform 
the day’s work into entertainment both to performers and 
onlookers. 

Presently, as I watched them, the Captain joined me, and 
I asked him when I was to go ashore to meet my new ship. 

“Ashore?” he echoed, smiling broadly. ‘What would 
you do there? We shall meet her out here’’—and he waved 
an all-embracing arm across the wild battalions of white 
horses, roaring their splendid way before the hard-blowing 
south-west monsoon to the horizon, over a sea empty of any 
ship but our own. ‘“‘Some time to-day,” he went on, “before 
sundown, she will come. Itis arranged. The K.P.M. never 
fails!” Here he drew himself up, with a look of justifiable 
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pride in his great Company. “Never fear, Mevrouw. You 
shall not miss her. Whatever the hour and whatever the 
weather I shall send you across to her without fail.” 

These lesser ships of the K.P.M. fleet carry no wireless, 
and arrangements for my transfer (as for any other item of 
freight) had been made by telegram between the agents at 
each ship’s last port of call. This little matter of changing 
ships at Kisar was beginning to take on a much more exciting 
complexion than had appeared across an office counter. But 
experience had taught me absolute confidence in this most 
amiable and efficient of shipping companies, and I had no 
doubt that all would turn out ‘‘according to Cocker,” delight- 
fully vague though the whole business seemed to be. 

As the other ship had not yet appeared we should now, the 
Captain announced, go up to Leti (another small island a 
few hours’ run away), and there pick up some copra if the 
weather permitted, returning to meet the Baud off Kisar later 
in the day. 

There was no suggestion whatever of annoyance at the 
necessity to adjust the whole ship’s programme oa so slight a 
reason; and off we steamed, soon to come within sight of the 
softly green coasts of Leti, looking as kind and welcoming as 
Kisar had the reverse. Low, gently sloping grass-clad hills 
with wooded valleys bring memories at first glance of Devon— 
until, as always in this part of the world, a fringe of coconut- 
palms lining the coast destroys the illusion. 

Little thatched villages nestling snugly in sandy bays 
present a charming and most peaceful scene, but it proved 
not quite so hospitable in this monsoon as it appeared. No 
sooner had we stopped off one of these bays than natives ran 
out waving a red flag, the agreed signal that boats could not be 
launched or loaded in the surf. So on we went round the 
coast until we reached a bay on the lee side of the island, and 
there took aboard a few bags of copra. 

By this time it was afternoon. We had seen no sign of the 
Baud, and turned back through the heavy seas towards Kisar. 
But at last, not long before sunset, we saw her looming black 
through a grey wall of rain, as there swept down upon us one 
of those fierce and sudden storms that only the tropics can. 
produce. 
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In a moment, as it seemed, it had extinguished the fading 
daylight, and we were in darkness except when the vivid 
glare of lightning lit up steely sheets of rain, falling now with a 
menacing roar through which all but the most terrific crashes 
of thunder passed unheard. The Captain, with water pouring 
from his oilskins, grabbed my arm to attract my attention and 
shouted something in my ear. The rain drowned his words; 
but from his pleased expression I dare swear they were: ‘You 
see, Mevrouw? There she is—your ship! The K.P.M. 
never fails.” 

Weather is nothing to these hardy Dutch seamen, whose 
forbears have sailed these same stormy seas for four centuries. 
There was no reason for further delay. The two ships had 
duly kept their rendezvous, and the good Captain’s only 
concern was to complete my transfer according to schedule at 
the earliest possible moment, storm or no storm. My modest 
baggage had been packed and ready since morning; and the 
order for gangway and motor-boat to be lowered was given, 
while we repaired to the shelter of the cheery little saloon to 
toast one another in a last ‘“‘quick one” to the safety and 
success of our respective voyagings. 

When we emerged, the rain was still roaring down and the 
thunder rolled and crashed on unabated, but the gangway 
was already over the side with an electric arc-lamp to light it, 
and the boat had been lowered with the same admirable speed 
and precision as in the finest weather. The Second Officer 
appeared, announcing that it was his duty to hand me over in 
person to the officers of the other ship; I said my farewells; 
and then, with a Javanese sailor going ahead of me carrying 
my baggage, I fumbled my way, almost blinded by the rain, 
down the swinging steps towards the leaden-grey, angrily- 
heaving abyss where the motor-boat alternately plunged far 
down out of sight, and shot up again to be fended off from 
imminent destruction by two native seamen at the bottom of 
the gangway. 

Clinging to the slippery hand-rope, I peered up from this 
maelstrom for one last glimpse of the friendly ship which, 
now that I was so rashly abandoning her in favour of a 
precarious step into unknown darkness, seemed suddenly a 
most desirable haven of comfort and safety. 
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Already she had become remote. I was detached—no 
longer a member of her little community, but an exile and 
an outsider, part of the flotsam and jetsam washed against 
her unyielding iron sides by a cruel and hungry sea. The 
transition seemed so absurdly sudden. One moment drinking 
a cocktail in her brightly lighted, gay little saloon; the next, 
hanging on precariously to her side in the grey gloom, with 
the rain lashing my face and the sea snatching at my feet, with 
only one careless false step between me and certain drowning 
—awaiting the precise moment to jump from the slippery 
gangway platform into the plunging boat that was to carry 
me to another chapter of sea-life and adventures among 
strangers on a strange ship. 

The motor-boat shot up like a jack-in-the-box from the 
depths, and stayed just long enough for my suitcase to be 
slung aboard before she was swallowed up again, leaving me 
(high, though not dry) with the reflection that it was my turn 
next. Back she came. I scrambed in; and in a minute or 
so more we were racing through the waves, shipping one with 
a splash now and then; until, before I had time to think, 
another ship’s side was towering above us like a cliff while 
our boat plunged up and down beside it as we waited our 
chance to jump for the steps. 

This time my suitcase had a narrow escape, and for one 
horrid moment I saw myself for the next few weeks arrayed in 
garments of majestic proportions borrowed from the ship’s 
officers. But, quick as a seagull, a native sailor snatched it 
from a watery grave, and I found myself and my belongings 
entering through the dripping canvas flap at the top of the 
gangway, and being formally handed over by the Second 
Officer (or Tweede Stuurman, to give him his proper Dutch 
title) of my late ship to his opposite number in the new one. 
Having seen me thus duly entered on the Baxa’s bill of lading, 
the Valentijn’s Stuurman took his leave and vanished down the 
ship’s side, severing the last link with familiar things, and 
leaving me to find my own bearings in this new and different 
little world. 

A different world indeed. The Va/entijn, though not large, 
was a dapper, thoroughly up-to-date ship, meticulously 
complete in every detail, as those master-shipbuilders the 
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Dutch so well know how to make them: a miniature luxury 
liner or giant luxury yacht, as you please, ultra-modern from 
stem to stern, The Baud, on the other hand, was a big, 
roomy, old-fashioned tub, far more akin to its ancestors in 
the East India Company than to the over-elaborate passenger 
ships of these latter days. Not that she wasn’t comfortable. 
She was far more so in her own dignified, spacious way than 
her modern rivals—just as a stately old country house excels 
the most costly of up-to-date service flats. 

The Valentijn was no doubt as much a working unit of the 
K.P.M. trade fleet as was the Baud. But like most modern 
merchant ships she advertised, by a spick-and-span appearance, 
the lighter side of her activities as a passenger liner, and almost 
apologetically camouflaged her much more important job of 
cargo-carrying, lest it offend the passengers’ susceptibilities. 
Whereas the Baud was very naariteathy designed for business 
first and no nonsense about it! Saloon passengers she might 
carry when it suited her, but only as a very secondary con- 
sideration. Derricks, cranes, engines, and all manner of gear 
to serve her yawning holds, sprouted everywhere along her 
decks amid securely lashed piles of teak and ironwood and 
stacks of wooden cases. 

Contradictory though it sounds, the Baud, while making no 
claim to be a modern liner, had nevertheless no lack of 
passengers. But they were of a kind who asked no luxuries, 
and were well content to accept a share of her ample deck 
space. A big area amidships, looking dim and mysterious 
through being completely roofed and walled in with canvas, 
housed a whole population—they could be called nothing less 
—of deck passengers. There were Chinese, Arabs, Malays, 
Javanese, Buginese, Ambonese, and the natives of heaven 
only knows how many different islands, with their wives and 
families, fowls, goats, domestic utensils, baggage, and house- 
hold goods, in an apparently inextricable jumble, milling to 
and fro amid an excited but perfectly amicable babel of 
shouted questions and admonitions, scrapings and scufflings, 
bumps and thwacks, baa-a’s and bleatings, fluttering and 
cackling, and the occasional strident crow of a chanticleer; a 
pandemonium through which I wriggled my way aft, piloted 
by a Javanese carrying my darazg, till we reached the door-flap 
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in the canvas screen stretching the full width of the ship from 
rail to rail, cutting off her workaday world from the section of 
deck farthest aft, reserved for the officers and for any saloon 
passengers there might be. Here all was empty and deserted, 
as quiet as on the other side of the screen it had been noisy, 
and we met not a soul as we passed on down the broad, old- 
fashioned companion leading from the centre of the deck to 
the saloon below, round which the cabins opened. 

Here the neat Javanese steward, with a polite ‘‘Tabek, 
aya,” left me; but I had no sooner started to inspect my new 
quarters than there came across the water the sound of the 
Valentijn’s siren, in a promised farewell greeting and God- 
speed, and I raced on deck again to see the last of her. 

The rain had stopped and the storm was passing, with 
occasional low rumbles of thunder and flashes of lightning, 
as the last faint blur of the ship’s lights vanished in the blue 
darkness; and I turned to watch the scene nearer at hand, 

All round the Baua’s sides, lighted from above by electric 
arc-lamps, swarmed a mass of small craft. Far away forward 
bags and crates were being busily loaded and unloaded (as 
though to make up for the days when ships only called at 
Kisar every twenty years or so). And below me, at the foot 
of the gangway by which I had come aboard, were dozens 
of boats crowded with chattering passengers and their baggage, 
all apparently having but one aim: to push and pull their way 
somehow to the bottom of that gangway and struggle aboard 
our ship—whether in haste to leave so insalubrious a spot as 
Kisar, or because their homes were on one or other of the 
scattered islands at which we were to call, or merely impelled 
by the queer migrant instinct which seems to pervade so many 
of these island peoples, only heaven knows. But whatever 
the cause, there they were, in dozens and scores, their tiny 
boats and dugouts packed together like the punts and skiffs 
at Henley Regatta; with brown-skinned men, lithe and 
nimble as monkeys and chattering as incessantly, climbing 
over the rocking, undulating pontoons of craft, and passing 
from hand to hand, from the outermost circle of boats to the 
gangway, an endless stream of bundles wrapped in grass mats, 
brightly enamelled tin trunks, Chinese camphor-wood boxes, 
and an infinite variety of other things, including fowls 
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with their wings flapping, tied together in bunches by the 
legs. 

“On the gangway itself progress was somewhat slow, owing 
to the crowds wanting to get down while others wished to get 
up. But these simple folk solved the difficulty, always with 
the utmost good humour, by merely climbing over or wriggling 
under one another. I watched one determined old lady 
make her way up the long steep steps from water-level to 
deck on her hands and knees, quite undisturbed by the agile 
youths who clawed their way over the top of her, they on their 
part equally indifferent as to whether they found foothold on 
her body or on the steps. It must have been half an hour 
before she reached the deck, stood up, and disappeared among 
the crowd, I fancied this old dame to be something of a 
feminist, for she seemed to have no male encumbrances: a 
most unusual state of things in island travelling society. 

Fowls were an indispensable item of all these travellers’ 
barang. Scarcely a boat but had two or three of these un- 
fortunates tied by the leg to seat or thwarts; and they would 
add their contribution to the chorus now and then, by strug ling 
up to flap and cackle—or even crow—only to subside after a 
hearty smack from whoever chanced to be nearest at hand, 
and sit in a pensive bedraggled heap on the floor-boards. 

Then, suddenly, as I watched, the tumult and the shouting 
died, The crowding boats melted away from the ship’s side 
as if by magic. The gangway steps were empty but for a 
scurrying figure or two who fled swiftly down, to dive into 
the sea without a splash and swim to the fast-receding boats. 

We were off—with no fuss and bustle of weighing anchor, 
for our anchor had never been dropped. Only a quiver shook 
the old Baud, and her engines’ throb deepened as their speed 
increased and the ship gradually gathered way. 

As I turned, I saw to my surprise that the crowd on the 
deck, too, seemed in some mysterious way to have melted to a 
fraction of its former size. Somehow it had sorted itself, 
and the scene that had been so confused was now as orderly 
as a Sunday school. All along the dimly lit deck, as far as 
I could see, little family groups had settled down or were 
arranging themselves, their claims marked out by the grass 
mats they had laid down, Many children were already asleep, 
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while their parents sat cross-legged beside them, eating their 
evening rice or unpacking their impedimenta. Arab families, 
more exclusive than the rest, were hanging mats or sarongs 
round their camp to ensure privacy. Without exception all 
were quiet. The noisy excited throng of only a few minutes 
earlier had vanished as though it had never been. 

I passed from this crowded peaceful scene back to the 
“select” after-deck on the other side of the canvas barrier; 
and here it was not only quiet but decidedly dismal. Not 
a soul was about. A couple of low-power electric lights 
glimmered feebly in a damp, stuffy haze smelling unpleasantly 
of wet sailcloth, for the canvas screens that had been lashed 
along the rails against the storm were still closed, shutting out 
every breath of fresh air, as well as every glimpse of sea and 
sky. 

began to feel very much alone on this gloomy old ship, and 
grinned rather ruefully to think of the cheery companions of 
only an hour ago, now speeding away from me across the dark 
water. They would be sitting in their bright little lounge, 
dallying with “‘gin-and-It”—while 1, . .? Did one eat on 
this precious ship, let alone drink? Andifso, where? There 
was nothing and no one to tell me. So I consoled myself 
meanwhile with a survey of my fine roomy cabin, and with the 
discovery that, old though the Baud might be, there was no 
fault to be found with her typical East Indian bathroom, 
equipped with its big tank of cool soft water, and polished 
brass dipper. I should at least enjoy those best of all tropical 
home comforts on the next stage of my journey. 

Presently, having unpacked, bathed, and dressed, I returned 
to the deck. The lights were still dim, but the drenched 
canvas screens had been rolled up, revealing a clear starlit 
sky and letting in the fresh, sweet rain-washed air. In one 
corner of the deck a table was being laid for dinner by two 
smart Javanese stewards (known, like house-boys ashore, as 
djongos), and it formed a welcoming little oasis with its snow- 
white damask and gleaming glass and cutlery. 1 had scarcely 
assimilated this most pleasant surprise (for by now I was 
ravenously hungry) when there materialised out of the 
shadows at my elbow a tall burly figure, in a uniform as 
starched and immaculate as the tablecloth, and the booming 
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voice of my new skipper said genially: ‘“‘Welkom, Mevrouw. 
Gaan wij wat drinken?” 

Of that invitation I fancy the reader will need no translation 
—nor is it necessary to say what the answer was. The Chief 
Engineer (who on Dutch ships bears the jaw-breaking title 
of Eerste Werktuigkundige) and Eerste Stuurman joined us 
at this point, and so, toasting the ship and one another, and 
the pilgrimage of the Baud’s new passenger, the ice was soon 
broken, and there began a voyage which was to prove the 
pleasantest in all my sea-going experience; for on that sturdy 
forty-year-old ship I was admitted as “‘one of the family’’ as 
on no other I have known. And as for comfort! What 
passenger on the most luxurious of modern liners is given two 
large cabins, one on the port side and one on the starboard, in 
order always to be where it is coolest, whatever the vagaries 
of the weather or the ship’s course? 

The old-fashioned deck, with its wide, balustraded 
companion-way—so like that of old-time sailing-ships—and 
its blue porcelain plaque depicting the late Monsieur Baud, 
became a place of very pleasant associations. The cheery 
little reunions of our ‘‘gezellig’’ quartette before lunch and 
dinner were the daily rule, and never shall I forget them; 
nor yet the appetising meals on deck, with the hospitable 
Captain seizing upon any excuse to “‘treat’’ us to some 
delectable wine or other (‘‘ Liebfraumilch, the best wine in the 
world!”’ was his favourite choice): lifting his glass with a 
beaming smile and a ‘‘Tot Uw eer, Mevrouw!”’ And the 
drowsy hot afternoons when everyone slept: the ship’s cat 
in an abandoned attitude on the saloon table, and the native 
“‘boys” here and there on the floor. The only exceptions 
were the Captain’s personal servant—who would appear with 
his electric iron—and myself; for it was at this hour that I 
would finish my daily laundry work, ironing at the opposite 
end of the table to that occupied by the cat. 

That gallant man the Captain interpreted the K.P.M.’s 
letter as a personal injunction to act as my cicerone, for which 
no one could have been better qualified, for he had sailed 
these seas for many years. There was seldom a day when we 
did not call at some island port or another, and he would 
announce at breakfast the various attractions they had to offer— 
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a Resident or Controleur who told a good yarn or would lend 
us ponies to ride; an old French missionary who might always 
be counted upon to produce a good glass of wine; some nuns 
no less hospitable, as the case might be. He would appoint a 
time, and punctual to the minute would appear in freshly 
laundered white uniform, and off we would go: overside and 
down the gangway steps to the waiting motor-boat and so 
ashore, always to find in every island (quite apart from the 
social amenities so dear to the good man’s heart) something 
individual and different from all the rest. 

All the island hospitality we received was returned full measure 
aboard the ship. Never a port of call possessing a white com- 
munity at which some of them were not entertained to dinner, 
lunch, or pahits, as the circumstances of our stay might permit: 
when our guests, welcoming a break in thcir isolated lives, will- 
ingly drew on their knowledge of local lore for our information. 

Aboard, between meals, I was left to my own devices, with 
the Captain’s excellent library of ‘‘thrillers’’ at my disposal. 
But I seldom needed it. No one who sails these waters need 
ever lack for entertainment. It was hard enough, in the first 
place, to take one’s eyes off the lovely ever-changing panorama 
of the island coasts, to watch the ship’s own activities, loading 
and unloading all sorts of cargo, or the inexhaustible variety 
of native passengers who swarmed up and down the gangway 
to and from every imaginable kind of small craft, each time 
we lay off an island. 

The ever-recurring violent storms prevalent during this 
west monsoon period would have been enough, failing all else, 
to avert any possibility of monotony. They would transform 
the quiet deserted deck in the twinkling of an eye into a hive 
of activity. The first whistling rush of wind, and the sharp 
hiss of heavy rain bearing down upon us in a solid grey wall 
across the water, would bring out half a score of lithe deck- 
hands, agile on their bare feet as cats, letting down and making 
fast the thrashing canvas screens, and enveloping the deck in 
an eerie half-darkness. They were never quite so swift, 
however, to roll them up again when the storm was over: 
hoping no doubt (though their faith was seldom justified) that 
the order would not be given, and thus save them the job 
when the next storm broke over us. 
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I had the deck almost always to myself, except when a 
dignified old Timorese deck-hand would appear, to coil any 
ropes that might have been disarranged for one purpose or 
another: with a meticulous precision that never failed to 
remind me of a British suburban householder coiling the hose 
after watering his garden. And always, before I had time 
even to begin to feel lonely, there would be another appearance, 
as if by magic, of the laden, glittering dinner-table, as charm- 
ingly incongruous as ever in that Spartan setting. 
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Wiis I went on deck early in the morning, after my 
first night aboard the Baud, it was to find the table, 
with its spotless cloth, daintily laid for breakfast. 
All sign of the storm had passed, and we were slipping 
smoothly along through a still, silver-grey world softly blurred 
with rain, yet faintly luminous, as though sunshine could not 
be far away. We had entered a long narrow strait between 
the two principal islands of the Babar group, which was only 
recently added to the K.P.M. ports of call, and having as yet 
but little trade to offer. 

The island on our port side had low steep hills and small 
sandy bays fringed with palms; it had evidently been not so 
long ago two separate islands, for at one point it narrowed until 
only a low strip of sand planted with the ubiquitous coconut- 
palms lay between us and the open sea. 

The island on our other side was quite unlike the first in 
character, having well-cultivated and evidently fertile slopes; 
and it was here, at a snug little hamlet called Tepa, that we had 
intended to call. But by now we were nearing the open sea 
at the end of the strait, and, though the day was still windless, 
a heavy swell was rolling in towards this shore, making any 
handling of cargo from small boats impossible, So we 
dropped anchor under the lee of the island opposite, from 
which, though two small atap houses were the only signs of 
habitation, there immediately appeared, as though conjured 
up out of thin air, the usual multitude of native craft of all 
sorts and sizes, bearing down upon us like a swarm of bees. 

For an hour or so the water all around us fairly seethed with 
activity. The cargo we had brought for Tepa was unloaded 
into native prahaus to be taken ashore at the tiny port off 
which we now lay—called Kaoen Toeti—and stored under 
cover until the weather permitted its reshipment across the 
strait: this long, laborious process being taken for granted by 
all concerned with the utmost good nature, 


It was not all cargo, however, but passengers, that accounted 
E us 
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for most of the activity. They wriggled and scrambled their 
way both to and from our ship in tens and dozens, They 
arrived in every sort and condition of craft: some in large 
handsome prakaus with high-curving bow and stern, propelled 
by paddles having either round or ‘‘Canadian’’-shaped blades, 
used as elsewhere in perfect rhythm, though here they were 
unaccompanied by drums. Others came in the narrowest of 
dugouts, steadied by a single slatted outrigger, with a forked 
branch stepped like a mast on which to hang any garments it 
was desired to keep high and dry out of the water. The 
passengers’ barang—huge piles of it—was balanced precari- 
ously on cross-pieces laid across all but the very tiniest boats, 
and in every one somebody had to keep bailing the water out 
unceasingly with a bamboo section. In the one-man dugouts 
the paddler would lay down his paddle when his boat was 
about half-full, bail till he reduced the water to safety-level, 
then pick up his paddle again and carry on. The skill of 
these boatmen was a delight to watch. The tiniest dugout 
would approach the ship’s side through open water (when 
open water there was) head-on at full speed, turning in its 
own length with one neat twist of the paddle; and the paddler 
would leap to his feet and walk upright to the bow of his tiny 
craft no broader than an ordinary plank, which one unbalanced 
movement would capsize, to hand up bulky packages for 
someone aboard. 

Surprisingly, none of the top-heavy piles of goods and 
chattels carried athwart these small craft ever capsized. Now 
and then in the scuffle, as bags and boxes and bundles were 
passed from hand to hand across the solid jam of boats to the 
bottom of the gangway steps, a package would fall, but was 
always retrieved before it had time to sink. Once a big tin 
trunk splashed in, but even this was grabbed as soon as it 
touched the water. 

It was among these Babar watermen that I saw for the first 
time a boe/ek, or albino, and a heart-rending sight he was. He 
had a heavy, apelike face, with coarse lips and revoltingly 
pink-and-white skin, thick tufted pale blond eyebrows and 
lashes, and a mop of light yellow hair, round which a ragged 
piece of dirty cotton stuff was tied, proclaiming him an 
orthodox Mohammedan. His pink, abnormally thick arms 
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and legs were inhumanly hairy. Despite the cruel curse 
thus laid upon him by the gods, the poor fellow was as active 
and willing as any of his mates. But he was very far from 
being as cheery, and it was evident that he felt, as he looked, 
a marked man, 

Tt would seem that trade prospects are brighter in the Babar 
islands than their appearance suggests, for numbers of Chinese 
merchants left us here with their wares for sale ashore. What 
these may have been was for the most part hidden from the 
curious eye in neatly wrapped packages, but there were two 
evidently popular “lines.” One was the green _oil-paper 
umbrella (known as payong, and sold for about fourpence) 
without which few people venture abroad in the wet season; 
of these there were endless bundles. The other was a brand 
of biscuits called ‘“Boroboedoer,” packed in rusty petrol or 
paraffin tins. These biscuits, the nastiest I have ever tasted, 
are on sale at all railway stations and bus stops, and in all 
small shops catering for native needs throughout Java. 

At Babar, as at Kisar, most of the passengers crowding 
aboard brought fowls with them, usually in bedraggled 
bunches tied together by the legs. But though dripping and 
apparently half-drowned, banged against the gangway rail 
and dumped anyhow on to the deck, none of them seemed any 
the worse and there were no fatalities, and half an hour later 
they were all pecking and cackling as contentedly as though 
they were safe on terra firma. As for the cocks, they crowed 
lustily at all hours of the day and night, and I soon came to 
regard their incongruous strident call as one of the character- 
istic sounds of ship-life among these islands. 

All day long we lay off Kaoen Toeti, rolling lazily on the 
swell in the soft persistent rain. After a while the crowds 
of small craft melted imperceptibly away, and all around us 
there was grey silence, broken only by the monotonous purr 
of the rain on the awnings, the creak of the old ship’s timbers 
as she rolled, and the occasional crow of a cock. All sign of 
life had vanished, and for all we could see both islands might 
have been uninhabited. They lay desolate and lifeless in the 
rain, with a film of lighter grey marking the line of surf in the 
distance outside the strait. 

So the day slipped dreamily away; and next morning found 
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us off the Tenimbar group, steaming in smooth water among 
scattered, low-lying coral islands (there are sixty-six of them 
altogether), with scrubby trees and sandy bays, many of them 
bounded by low red cliffs. 

At the town of Adoeat, on Selaroe, the most southerly 
island of the group, a picturesque little place standing amid 
palms on a green bank, we shipped 300 bags of copra from 
a neat jetty beautifully built of round stones. Constantly 
recurrent rainstorms swept over us while the loading was 
going on, blotting out the scene, and impressions of Adoeat 
are therefore hazy. But one notable feature that not even the 
weather could obscure was the men’s absence of any head- 
covering—a phenomenon that can never pass unnoticed by 
those who have lived long among Mohammedan populations. 
It appears that, thanks to a local Catholic mission, most of 
Adoeat’s small population professes Christianity, and the men 
therefore go bareheaded. 

Saumlaki, on the east coast of Amdena, the largest island of 
the group, a little farther to the north, looks green and alluring 
from the sea. An extremely long jetty, built of coral and 
rock, runs straight out from a tiny park adorned with a 
fountain and encircled by poinciana-trees: a park which, it 
must be confessed, is less inviting at close quarters than at a 
distance, for the grass that from the sea looked so softly green, 
waved ragged and untended, and proved to be of a kind 
bearing a particularly vicious barbed seed. The notice- 
board warning all and sundry ‘‘DiLaranG ORANG BERDJALAN 
DI ROEMPOET”” (It is forbidden to walk on the grass) seemed 
in the circumstances rather superfluous. 

It was soon evident as 1 walked on up the neat, poinciana- 
shaded footpath that serves as a main street+Saumlaki being 
innocent of both horse and motor trafic—that here was 
another Catholic stronghold. The mission is a pleasant green- 
and-white-painted building, only spoiled by a glaring 
corrugated-iron roof, and its influence was manifest in the 
many bareheaded, shirt-and-trousered native men, who 
seemed to outnumber considerably those in the familiar 
Mohammedan dress. But Christian, Mohammedan, or 
Chinese, it made no difference to local good manners. Every 
one of the few people to be met in the almost empty streets 
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was friendly and polite, giving a genial “ Tadek”’ to the wander- 
ing stranger. And—whether or not it was due to Christian 
influences—I was actually accompanied on a walk to the 
outskirts of the little town by a friendly, playful kampong pup. 
One that will follow a European is rare indeed. 

The better-class native houses in Saumlaki are built of 
big, solid hardwood slabs of a rich reddish brown, and roofed 
with palm-leaf atap. Smaller houses are built of small split 
bamboo: not woven into Ji/ik but laid parallel in framed 
sections, and roofed with either atap or wooden shingles. A 
few small Chinese shops and native houses bring the ‘‘business 
quarter” of the tiny town abruptly to an end, and beyond it a 
wide creek meanders out across tidal flats to long lines of 
fishing-stakes. 

The path petered out into slippery mud, and I turned back 
to climb the track leading to the top of the steep low hill 
behind the village. Here another attractive European build- 
ing, marred only by its iron roof, proved to be the Catholic 
nursing sisters’ quarters and hospital. A coconut-palm grove 
near by, also Church property, uncompromisingly warned off 
marauders with a board inscribed: ‘“DitaRANG KERAS 
DIANGKAT KELAPA DARI SINI” (Removal of coconuts strictly 
forbidden), so I virtuously put temptation from me—not 
unmindful of the fact that the wet, greasy clay of the steep 
hillside made foothold quite precarious enough without 
attempting the portage of stolen fruit. 

Small though Saumlaki may be, it appears to be very 
efficiently administered. The P.W.D. manifests itself in a 
somewhat Heath Robinson—but quite adequate—bamboo 
aqueduct conveying the municipal water-supply. The public 
health ts catered for, as in Java country towns, at a Polikliniek 
announcing: “‘Sazen Hart pr Borka. T1aP-TIAP SENEN 
BOLEH TERIMA JEcTIES” (Open daily. Injections given every 
Tuesday). This clinic, I was told, is well patronised, the 
island being extremely malarial. 

There is some competition in the religious field: a fair- 
sized building announcing itself a “Protestant Volksschool,”” 
and there is a church, smaller than that of the Catholics, 
beside it. Both flaunt iron roofs—as though, it would seem, 
to demonstrate the complete compatibility of corrugated iron 
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with Christianity, these religious institutions being the only 
buildings so adorned (except the warehouse at the end of the 
jetty) in the whole of Saumlaki. A Field Police Post and the 
Dutch Controleur’s trim residence complete Saumlaki’s 
“European Quarter.” 

Following our usual rule of travelling through the night, we 
arrived about eight-thirty next morning at Larat, the most 
northerly island of the Tenimbar group. But a fierce wind 
and rain storm sweeping down upon us put cargo work out of 
the question, and we went on to some small outlying islands 
planted entirely with coconuts, the property of the Nederlandsch 
Handelsmaatschaappij. Here we lay for hours, motionless 
in the still water, surrounded on all sides by stretches of sand 
barely above sea-level, planted with row upon row of palms: 
a strange monotonous scene that for all its monotony had a 
restful beauty of its own. Its only variations were a long low 
shelf of rock running out close beside us, and two sheds 
standing on the extreme edge of the planted area so that no 
least bit of profitable space be wasted. One distant mountain 
peak was faintly visible on the far horizon, and a line of surf 
broke gently on the farther side of assandbank that will doubt- 
less soon have silted up enough to be planted with yet more 
of the precious palms, 

As befitted the sleepy peace of the scene, copra from the 
sheds was quietly loaded and as quietly paddled out to us, 
without any of the cheerful noise and bustle that had attended 
the job elsewhere. And when the work was done we raised 
anchor and steamed away so quietly that only a change in the 
scenery around us revealed that we were moving. 

We came back in the late afternoon to Larat, whence the 
storm had now passed. Here, with the good Captain, I went 
ashore to visit the Pastor of the Catholic Mission (this being 
the place where the Skipper had announced that we could 
be sure of a good glass of wine!). The. Skipper’s faith was 
justified; and we were hospitably entertained by a lively, 
cultured little Pastor and his freckled, sandy-haired, very 
youthful-looking colleague, just returned from three years 
among the natives in the rimboe (jungle), to whom our host 
was shortly to hand over the care of his flock in Larat. Both 
pastors had much to tell and many curios to show as the fruit 
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of their labours among the islanders, who are still primitive, 
but skilled in the decorative arts, as witness many elaborate 
ornaments adorning the Presbytery. 

We learned also that it is the Protestant and not the Catholic 
form of Christianity that prevails at Larat, the former possessing 
a church, and our hosts’ persuasion none: a state of things 
which of course they hope in time to remedy. 

Presently the Skipper and I took our leave, after inviting 
both pastors to dine on board, and set off for a walk—the 
genial representative of the K.P.M., as ever, feeling in duty 
bound to do the honours of the place. Extreme neatness is 
the keynote of the little town, which has otherwise nothing 
very striking about it, and like many others peters out in an 
indeterminate sort of way into thick, wet tropical undergrowth, 
An equally neat Chinese village adjoins it, and there is also a 
large, well-built pasang-grahan, which was well patronised, we 
learned, in other days when trade was booming, but now 
entirely abandoned. Even here, in this remote island, it 
seems that trade tides rise and fall, and can change the tempo 
of everyday life; though it is ‘only, after all, the intruding 
Europeans and Chinese who are affected. It was clear from 
the tales told by the two padres (who dined with us later on 
the old Baud’s deck, and stayed till we sailed about an hour 
before midnight) that the Tenimbar natives concern themselves 
but little with the vagaries of the strangers settled on their 
shores, and that to them such matters as the building or 
abandonment of a foreigner’s pasang-grahan were scarcely 
less remote than the affairs of the gods. They go their own 
way, using their traditional weapons—the bow and arrow— 
and eating their simple fare of sago, maize, and katella, varied 
for those near the coasts by the fish in which all these islands 
aresorich. In earlier times the Tenimbarese were fierce and 
warlike, and their islands were avoided by all but a few well- 
armed merchants from Makassar, who braved the dangers 
for the sake of the trade. These brought in linen in which 
the natives wrapped their dead, and took away in exchange 
turtle-shell, trepang, and timber, notably the valuable kemoening 
wood. 

The Dutch first appeared in Tenimbar in 1629, but they 
too seem to have been discouraged by native resentment of 
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interference, and only in 1645 did they make their first trading 
contract and establish a trade post, complete with a Predikant 
to convert the islanders to Christianity. There is little 
mention of Tenimbar in their records until 1823, however, 
and even after that it was visited only occasionally up to 1882. 
Since then trade with these islands has been gradually 
developed. 

It is only when travelling among the scattered outer islands 
that the stranger begins to realise something of the amazing 
organisation of the Field Police, or Veld Politie, as the Dutch 
call it. In Java, as a large mobile police force, mounted on 
motor and pedal bicycles, it may not strike the foreigner as 
specially remarkable; but its ramifications throughout the 
far-flung Archipelago are truly extraordinary. 

It penetrates everywhere, to every tiny islet and every bay 
and inlet. There is little chance of ‘getting away with 
murder’’ (or with your neighbour’s wife) even in the most 
remote corner of the Dutch possessions. Sooner or later the 
throb of the powerful police motor-boat will be heard, an 
officer and troopers will jump ashore; orders will be peremp- 
torily given to sound the song-tong of the nearest village to 
summon the population, and the headmen of all the surround- 
ing kampongs will be called upon to give an account of them- 
selves and of all local happenings. Thus any evil-doer is 
almost certainly brought to justice; and by the same method 
a watch is kept upon Japanese activities and upon the move- 
ments of any white strangers who might excite suspicion. 
I have no doubt that I might well have found myself in this 
category had I not enjoyed the official benison of the K.P.M. 

We had a member of this Field Police service as a shipmate 
for a day or so. He had with him his native wife and small 
daughter, and they provided an interesting sidelight on the 
“*mixed marriage’’ and its problems of which we hear so much. 
He was a good fellow, intelligent and well informed, with real 
understanding of the native outlook—as in the circumstances 
was to be expected. His affection for both wife and child 
was evident—but his embarrassment on their behalf was no 
less so. The little Javanese wife was charming, but—perhaps 
to please her husband—she wore smart little European-style 
frocks and hats that made her look dressed-up and awkward, 
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and robbed her of all her native grace, instead of her own 
people’s dress in which she would have been natural and 
dignified. She dined once with us: I fancied as a concession 
to her husband’s wish, for it was her only appearance except 
when joining and leaving the ship, and she had all her other 
meals in their cabin. Her manners were perfect, but she was 
silent and shy, with the shyness of a child. Her husband 
constantly threw her affectionate, anxious little glances, and 
would give her arm an encouraging pat now and then, or 
smooth the collar of her dress that had been crushed in packing. 
His anxiety that she should make a good impression was 
obvious, and they were both somehow rather pathetic. 

The dignity or the lack of it that can be conferred by dress 
was emphasised by the child’s elderly Javanese nurse, who in 
her dattk sarong and spotless white kebaya was the embodiment 
of native self-possession. The child herself, poor little soul, 
was well-mannered and more likeable in every way than nine 
out of ten Dutch colonial children; but one could not help 
wondering whether it is quite fair to start a human being, on 
the difficult journey of Life, equipped with the build of a short 
stocky Dutchman, the skin of a dark Javanese, and a combina- 
tion of features making up an odd flat face rather like that 
of the Man in the Moon, Be a young woman’s nature never 
so sweet, she will surely carry rather too heavy a handicap?... 

Another exquisite early morning found us threading our 
way through a maze of narrow straits between the countless 
outer islands of the Kei group, past low hills and small sandy 
bays and tempting picnic-places (at all events at a distance), 
with here and there a higher slope planted with coconut-palms, 
and long sand-spits pushing out into the channel, making the 
course a very tricky one. 

The Kei group has two fairly large islands, and it was for 
the most westerly of these that we were bound. A reef, 
covered with incredibly vivid emerald-green water—more 
brilliant even than that in some of those exquisite rock- 
guarded bays on the Mediterranean north coast—marked the 
entrance to a wide inlet, up which we steamed for nearly an 
hour before reaching the little port of Toeal. 

There were fish-stakes in every direction, for these Kei 
island fisheries are famed even among the universally rich 
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fishing-grounds of the Archipelago; and we were no sooner 
anchored than we were surrounded by dugouts loaded to the 
gunwales with living, glittering, freshly netted fish of every 
size and shape and colour in countless thousands. Those 
responsible for the ship’s commissariat were soon bargaining 
for the choicest kinds, of which the prime favourite appeared 
to be a handsome silvery half-flat variety costing one cent 
(one-fifth of a penny) for a three- or four-pounder. Brilliantly 
tinted smaller fish, iridescent as mackerel, were sold in bunches 
for the same price, and these also proved later to be delicious. 

It was not only fish that the small craft swarming about 
us offered for sale. There were boatloads too of furniture, 
particularly tables and chairs: a somewhat surprising product 
for a remote tropic island, and one of which I was not to learn 
the explanation until weeks later, on a return visit to the island. 

Toeal as seen from the water is not attractive. All that is 
visible is the Chinese village on the water-front, partly built 
and entirely roofed with corrugated iron in various stages of 
rustiness, giving the place, which nestles against a background 
of green foliage and might be so charming, an air of ugly 
squalor. Even the Mohammedan mosque is roofed with the 
hideous stuff. To our shame, quantities of this crudest of 
so-called ‘‘civilisation’s”’ gifts to humanity are included in our 
ship’s lading; and here at Toeal, as at most of our ports of 
call, we land a further contribution to the uglification of these 
lovely islands. 

Except for this unfortunate evidence of the white man’s 
influence, no fault can be found with either Chinese or native 
town, which are immaculately neat and clean. Behind them, 
on higher ground, stands the delightful little European 
settlement, reached by steps set in a steep grass bank. Here a 
few pretty bungalows in shady gardens, a neat Field Police 
headquarters, and a large airy mission school are grouped 
round a large, sloping open space of rich grass, where a few 
cows graze as peacefully as on an English village green. Tall 
casuarina-trees, their tops swaying and murmuring softly in 
the cool breeze, throw light and wavering shadows across the 
pleasant scene, in which there is only one discordant note. 
This is the prison, a barbed-wire enclosure where a few natives 
squat disconsolately inside the high fence, 
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A second flight of steep coral steps leads down to another 
small jetty and a shady seaside walk under the shelter of low 
cliffs. 

Copra was our chief cargo from Toeal, as in so many other 
of the smaller island ports, and even in this tiny, out-of-the-way 
place ours was not the only ship loading it. A Japanese 
steamer (registered in the D.E.I. according to Dutch law) also 
lay at anchor near the jetty: and set one thinking of the long 
and curious story of Dutch-Japanese relations, dating back 
to the days when, for over two centuries, Dutch ships were 
Japan’s only link with the outside world. 

Our Field Police man and his family left us here, and a 
fairly large contingent of deck passengers joined us. They 
were notable for the number and variety of goats they brought 
with them, and for the fodder they brought for these animals, 
in the form of heavily foliaged branches carried upright, 
giving the crowded groups of small boats approaching the 
ship the appearance of floating shrubberies. As for the goats, 
dragged and pushed kicking and protesting up the gangway 
steps to the deck, they soon settled down and added their 
quota to the general deck farmyard chorus. 

The other of the two largest islands of the Kei group, called 
Noehoe Joet, or Great Kei, is a long narrow strip running 
north and south, lying to the east of its twin. Most of the 
Kei islands are of coral-reef formation, low-lying, with little 
vegetation except coconut-palms, but the gently sloping 
wooded hills of Great Kei rise to a fair height, and at the village 
of Elat, on its west coast, they surround a beautiful almost 
landlocked bay, so well sheltered by small islets as to leave 
only a narrow outlet to the sea. Here we anchored amid an 
indescribable pandemonium, far greater than any that had 
greeted us elsewhere. Whole flotillas of small craft poured 
across the water to meet us: boats large and small of many 
patterns, for the Kei islanders are renowned shipbuilders. 

They came paddling, rowing, or sailing under their big 
mat sails: in clumsy-looking flat-bottomed barges; in slim 
dugouts—some of them decked-in like ‘‘Rob-Roy’’ canoes; 
in splendid war-prahaus with high-curved bow and stern 
rising like a swan’s neck in an eight-foot curve, the twenty 
paddlers all standing erect with their crowded passengers; 
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and an erection which looked like a cabin amidships, but was 
only the passengers’ barang covered with atap roofing to keep 
it dry. There they all went: passing and repassing, crossing 
one another’s bows, colliding harmlessly—for there was 
always a hand stretched out ready to fend them off-—weaving 
in and out in an inextricable kaleidoscopic pattern, bewildering, 
ever-changing as some elaborately planned screen cavalcade. 

Soon the passengers began to swarm up and down the two 
gangways, some coming aboard and some going ashore; all 
in a hurry, all shouting at the top of their voices, but, as usual, 
all perfectly amicable; creeping, jostling, pushing, crawling 
under and over one another, or clambering round outside the 
rail of the swinging gangway; fathers carrying little children 
pickaback; and one small boy somehow making his way up 
through the hurly-burly with a pet dove perched unruffled 
on a bamboo stick in his hand. 

Every few yards the crowds on the gangways would be 
locked in what looked like an impassable ‘jam’; but always 
they disentangled themselves and moved cheerily on again, 
shouting louder than ever. Scarcely one of them had a hand 
to spare to steady themselves by the handrail, for all were 
staggering under heterogeneous assortments of baggage. 
There were huge rolls of bedding, tin trunks, woven-straw 
or cardboard suitcases, huge Chinese camphor-wood chests, 
petrol tins painted bright blue, yellow, or green, corded with 
fibre rope; beautifully woven palm-leaf boxes adorned with 
elaborate patterns embroidered in tiny shells; ‘‘holdall”’ 
bundles wrapped in freshly woven green palm-leaf; bunches 
of coconuts, pineapples, and mangoes; enormous xangka 
(“jack-fruit,” as they are sometimes called) bigger than babies 
and shapeless as half-empty sacks; katella (sweet potato); 
baskets of charcoal, bundles of ten-foot bamboos, tree-ferns 
and banana-plants; cooking-pots, four-tier enamel-ware food- 
carriers, charcoal stoves, kettles, gramophones, bicycles, 
planks of ironwood, giant bananas a foot long and thick as a 
man’s arm with blood-red patches on their vivid golden skins; 
and man-high bunches of green bananas of more normal size; 
bunches of pink and white djamboe—which fruit and others 
many children were gnawing; there was fish of many kinds— 
fresh, not-so-fresh, or dried—also in bunches: all these, and q 
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thousand and one other oddments, were passed from hand to 
hand across the rocking crowded mass of small craft, and up 
and down the gangways over the heads of the people—and 
from some corner of almost every one of these boxes and 
bundles and packages there were hung a rusty hurricane lamp 
and, needless to say, a couple of luckless fowls. 

These indispensable creatures, as always, were everywhere. 
Some were quite handsome specimens, but they all fared alike 
——tied by the leg to thwarts, rowlocks, or luggage, or lying 
in helpless bunches in the bottom of the boats. One, left 
behind forgotten in an empty dugout, lay apparently drowned, 
awash in six inches of water; but when someone retrieved it, 
carried it aboard by one leg and set it right way up on deck, 
after carefully smoothing its bedraggled feathers, it seemed 
none the worse. Perhaps East Indian poultry, like cats, have 
nine lives, 

Most native and Chinese passengers were equipped with 
oiled-paper payongs, and Arabs with big blue or black cotton 
ones. Many Arabs and a few native men carried shoes or 
sandals on board in one hand, putting them on when they 
reached the deck. This is a sign of social superiority—and a 
matter, by the way, concerning which the Dutch are extremely 
touchy, Any native, except one of high standing, who 
ventures into the White Man’s presence other than barefoot 
is more than likely to be met with a sharp order to ‘‘ Angkat 
sepatoe!”’ (Take those shoes off!). 

Here, as at other ports, most of the boats are inches deep in 
water, and bailing goes on unceasingly. But here there is 
more variety in the utensils used. Biscuit-tins, half-coconuts, 
and gaudy enamel Japanese wash-basins are all pressed into 
this most necessary service; but the prime favourites are the 
huge brilliant-coloured shells found by fishermen in these 
waters—shells for which we should have to pay pounds if 
they were to be bought in Europe. 

Some of our deck passengers coming aboard here were 
pearl divers taking passage for Dobo in the Aroe islands—our 
next port of call—and every one of them had a score or so 
friends and well-wishers to see him off. There were Arab 
merchants bound for the same port, accompanied by elabor- 
ately dressed ladies who arranged a kain hood-fashion over 
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their heads, holding part of it discreetly over their faces to 
protect them from intrusive masculine eyes; and many local 
native belles, dainty in sarong and spotless white kebaya, came 
aboard during our stay to do their shopping with the Chinese 
merchants whom they can always be sure of finding on these 
ships. 

Like their prototypes all the world over, the small boys of 
Elat had all to come out to see the fun. Wherever a patch of 
open water showed between the crowded small craft that 
jostled below the gangways, whole groups of delightedly yelling 
little naked brown rascals would dive in together in a splashing 
swirl of skinny arms and legs, for no bigger prize than one 
copper cent, worth less than a farthing. It is a far cry indeed 
from the Kei islands to the sophisticated, discriminating 
tourist-trained divers of Port Said or Colombo, who can be 
lured overboard only by the gleam of silver. 

This waterside village must have been a charming one 
before the white man discovered it. It has a fine jetty built 
of round stones, finished at the seaward end with baulks of 
ironwood. But it is rendered squalid and ugly by a huddle of 
buildings roofed with iron blotched hideously with rust; and 
(being Apostles of Progress) we continue the good work, 
unmindful of the silent example of a picturesque atap-roofed 
village close by, by unloading a pile of sheets of the same 
disfiguring material. 

The merry-go-round on the sea, the gangways, and the 
deck continued unabated for the whole of our stay; and when 
at last it came to leave-taking, this babel even proved itself 
capable of crescendo, rising to a really magnificent finale of 
shouting, drums, and splashing paddles, which mingled with 
the throb of our engines and still reached us faintly as we drew 
away, leaving the huddle of boats an ever-diminishing blur 
on the sparkling blue water. 

It was pleasant to know that this vociferous parting was 
only farewell and not a final good-bye; for we were to return 
to Kei a week or two later. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Aroe Islands 


FTER leaving Kei we set an easterly course for the 
Aw islands: a much bigger group, with wealth of 
quite another kind. These islands have been famed 
throughout the Indies from time immemorial for their rich 
pearling grounds, and the Aroe islanders, always renowned 
as divers and fishers, carried on a prosperous trade in pearl- 
shell, trepang, and shark-skins for centuries before white men 
appeared on the scene, 

The group was discovered in 1606 by a Dutch captain in the 
course of one of the many explorative cruises then being made 
throughout the Indies. And some twenty years later, 
when Dutch conquests and exploitation of the islands had 
begun in earnest, Aroe became one of their regular sources 
of slave supply and they established a depot there for the 
purpose, 

It is only too easy—now that the twentieth century has 
taught us the reality of barbarism—to imagine the scenes that 
must have been enacted in these now peaceful waters: the 
great graceful East Indiamen dropping anchor and furling 
sails high aloft; the boats lowered, manned with heavily 
armed bullies who had “‘left Holland for Holland’s good,” 
ruthless and brutal as Hitler’s thugs. And then ashore: 
terrified, simple fishermen bound and helpless, previously 
rounded up either by their own chiefs as part of the tribute 
levied by the Company under pain of torture and death, or 
else by greedy traders in human flesh. They would be herded 
into the boats and aboard the ships—and so to exile, lifelong 
slavery, and lonely death. 

Whether because the local chiefs rebelled against this forced 
betrayal of their people, or to warn off their British enemies, 
history does not record; but at all events the Dutch found it 
expedient to cause their slaves to build a fort on Wokam island 
in 1659, and the cruel trade in human flesh, with side-lines 
of pearl-shell and other legitimate island products, went 
merrily on until late in the eighteenth century, ‘‘despite”’ 
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(as Dutch records naively put it) “some setbacks due to 
native discontent.” 

Dutch interest in the group seems to have waned after this, 
and for almost a century the Aroes enjoyed once more some- 
thing like their own old normal trade through the merchants 
of Makassar, the Dutch only paying them an occasional visit. 
But in 1882 a ‘‘Post-holder’’ was established at Dobo, on 
Wamar island, and Dutch trade was resumed (though no 
longer in slaves) and has continued ever since. 

As seen from the sea, the western coasts of the Aroes, 
which are strung out in a chain running roughly north and 
south, present none of the lovely mountain silhouettes so 
familiar in Java, Sumatra, and elsewhere in the Indies, though 
the low hills with woodlands divided here and there by bright 
green grassy slopes, and small bays and beaches bounded by 
low reddish clifts wooded to their edges, make pictures that 
are often charming. 

The approach to Dobo is flat and rather monotonous. It 
might well pass for an Australian coastal scene; which is all 
the more appropriate in that a small Australian colony has 
established itself here. It is a community so truly Australian, 
in fact, that once ashore, and enjoying the hospitality of a house 
built much in the style of old-fashioned Queensland ‘‘Bush”’ 
homes, it is easy to forget that one is still in the Dutch Indies. 

Most pleasant though this is, I] am afraid it must be admitted 
that in layout and architecture this colony within a colony does 
little credit to British taste, and cannot compare with Dutch- 
planned towns elsewhere in the islands. It seems a thousand 
pities that nostalgia (if that was the reason) should have led 
the original colonists to build here a type of house which had 
been after all only the outcome of Queensland’s poverty in 
building material and labour, when they might have had the 
cool, thick-walled, whitewashed houses with brown-tiled 
roofs that are so eminently suited to the climate. It need 
scarcely be added that the most noticeable feature of Dobo’s 
architecture is galvanised iron; for of this the Australian is 
inordinately fond, and his predilection has combined with the 
commercial interests that exploit Chinese and Japanese 
utilitarianism to produce an exceptionally virulent blight of 
the hideous stuff, 
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The business part of Dobo, which first greets the visitor on 
landing, is an unashamedly ugly wood-and-iron township, 
part Chinese and part Japanese. All that can be said in its 
favour is that it is extremely neat and clean. The Japanese 
streets abound in billiard saloons where the click of balls goes 
on unceasingly; but their Yoshi-wara—‘‘Vroolijke buurt’’ 
(gay district), as the Dutch rather comically name a ‘Red 
Lamp” quarter—has been, in the euphemistic phrase, ‘cleaned 
up,” and the long, oddly prim rows of wooden dolls’-houses, 
behind whose barred windows the painted faces of naughty 
little Japanese filles-de-joie used to prink and peer, are now 
for the most part turned into godowns for the storage of 
merchandise. 

The Australian colony so surprisingly settled here in 
the midst of a Dutch one dates from 1904, when three 
Queenslanders, Messrs Clark, Munro, and Jessop, applied 
for pearl-fishing concessions. But it was not long after the 
establishment of this British enterprise that Japanese pearlers 
arrived in force with a much larger fleet than the original 
Australian one, much to the detriment of the latter’s profits, 
for the Japanese fished out’ many of the richest grounds. 

The Dutch did not enter into competition, and there are 
no Netherlands pearling concerns in Dobo. Another British 
enterprise, the Celebes Trading Company, was formed later 
to handle the valuable timbers, particularly ironwood, from 
the rich island forests. 

The soil round Dobo is little more than sea-sand, and a 
more unfruitful-looking place it would be hard to find. 
Nevertheless, several waringen-trees have managed to find 
sustenance, and these, with many casuarinas, give the bare 
little town its only beauty. On the outskirts some not 
unattractive European-style bungalows were in process of 
building at the time of our visit, and provided a glimpse of 
local building technique. The material was split bamboo or 
palm-rib gaba-gaba woven in on the spot and plastered over. 

Something of Dobo’s history is to be read in its cemetery, a 
most depressing place outside the town, with crowded head- 
stones jostling one another in the hot dry sand under the 
meagre shade of tall coconut-palms. Japanese graves far 
outnumber all others—those others being of Dutch and 
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Chinese. A reminder of the griefs and penalties of the white 
colonists’ lives here is a row of three tiny graves, recording the 
names of three Dutch baby brothers and sisters who died in 
successive years, all aged less than twelve months. As in all 
such isolated European settlements the colonists’ graves are 
untended and the stones falling awry: for those who once 
cared for the dead who lie here have themselves long departed 
—if not this life, then surely from Dobo. Looking at these 
forlorn stones, one felt that nothing could better emphasise 
the wisdom of the people of Java, who mark the last resting- 
places of their dead with teak posts. These will last, as they 
say, ‘‘as long as the memory of a man”’; and after that they, 
and the bones beneath them, mingle with those of the great 
forgotten host who lived, loved, and died before them. 

Our good Australian hosts did the honours of Dobo in 
charming style, and after entertaining us in their own quasi- 
Queensland home, invited us for a drive to see something of 
the island, ‘The car’s reluctance to start was explained on the 
discovery that its battery had been borrowed, with true Bush 
adaptability, to supply power for some undisclosed purpose; 
and once this necessary item had been located and reinstated 
we set off. Our way led along a rough, sandy track through 
coconut-palm groves, skirting the coast and debouching now 
and then upon sheltered little bays hemmed in by rocks. 
Close beside one of these bays, on a green plateau crowning a 
big flat rock, stands a house approached by little bridges and 
flights of steps leading from rock to rock. This charming 
and unusual home, which is called ‘Little Tahiti,” was built 
by a Swedish resident and his French-Tahitian wife, who have 
demonstrated in it an ability, rare indeed among Europeans, 
to fit a house into tropic surroundings. It has one big room 
with screened-off sleeping quarters, and the whole effect of the 
place, with its colourful native hangings and decoration, and 
its palm-leaf shutter windows, is delightful. It is no less 
charming from the outside, set into a tiny garden which is all 
the table-top rock permits, room having also to be found for 
household and kitchen quarters. A romantically-placed seat 
looking out to sea from the rock’s edge completes the little 
domain. 

A small, heavily-wooded, palm-fringed island called Poelau 
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Kenari lies not far from Wamar. Here a trim pier and go- 
downs mark the scene of the Celebes Trading Company’s 
activities, and here next day we loaded a cargo of the valuable 
ironwood in which the island forests abound. As we 
approached the quiet sheltered roadstead in the early morning, 
a score or more schooners lay at anchor, making a lovely 
picture with their hulls and spars mirrored in the still water. 
But it is a picture which, for all its charm, the European 
colonists would very willingly dispense with; for those 
pearling schooners that make themselves so much at home in 
these waters all hail from the land of Nippon. 

The handling and loading of ironwood is an even more 
tedious and difficult business than of most other timbers. 
Even djati (teak), heavy hardwood though it is, floats in water; 
but ironwood sinks like iron, as befits its name, and has 
therefore to be transported from shore to ship on rafts made 
of some other timber. As we approach and anchor nearly a 
mile out—for the water here is very shallow—the great rafts 
lie in the distance close off-shore; and presently our in- 
defatigable motor-boat goes off to fetch them and tow them 
out one by one to the ship with the help of the Celebes 
Company’s auxiliary cruiser Nautilus, 

It is a slow affair, for the resistance of the wallowing, 
heavily laden rafts is enormous, and the return journey seems 
endless, But at last the massive tow approaches. It must be 
at least fifty feet square, with the supporting raft a foot or so 
under water, held down by the weight of its load. Four 
huge trunks lashed along its outer edges serve the double 
purpose of stiffening it and preventing the great baulks of 
ironwood from rolling off into the sea. “The native timbermen 
travel with their charge, their own tiny dugouts moored to 
the raft, bobbing around it like a fringe of corks. These 
men, who, like all the East Indian islanders, are as much at 
home in the water as out of it, entertain themselyves—and us— 
during the tow’s long slow passage, with impromptu diving 
and swimming competitions in which the favourite item seems 
to be a contest as to who can stay longest under water. Every 
now and then the whole crew except one man in charge of the 
tow-rope will disappear below the surface, and remain out 
of sight so long that you begin to wonder whether a few 
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playful sharks may not have joined in the fun; but one by one 
all the men bob up again. Nothing upsets their imperturbable 
good humour. Perhaps a dugout goes adrift. Who cares? 
A couple of the laughing lads dive off, slip into one of the other 
boats, cast off its rope, retrieve the floating paddle, catch the 
truant dugout, make it fast to the raft again, and are back on 
the raft themselves in little more time than it takes to tell the 
tale. 

But it is when the raft comes close alongside, looking 
enormous as we peer down upon it from the ship’s deck, that 
the timbermen show their real mettle. They handle the 
enormous baulks, weighing about a ton and a half each, with 
amazing skill, working them up to the chains dangling from 
the cranes on our deck, splashing about knee-deep in water, 
pushing, hauling, swimming, or diving to free a log or a rope 
as occasion may demand. 

All day the work goes on; one raft after another is slowly 
towed out and unloaded; but as darkness falls the weather 
changes. After a still and lovely day the sun had set in sombre 
splendour under a canopy of purple, weighed down by 
menacing masses of black clouds; and suddenly one of the 
characteristic violent storms of these latitudes swept hissing 
across us, tearing the great raft adrift from the ship’s side. 
For a few minutes the scene, illuminated from above by our 
arc lights, was a wild one, with lithe shining figures diving, 
splashing, shouting, swimming, and clambering helter-skelter 
among the plunging mass of logs in apparently inextricable 
confusion. 

But in reality confusion there was none. The men knew 
their job, the great raft was made fast again, and when the 
wind dropped as suddenly as it had risen the storm and stress 
were over. Once more the toiling figures splashed sturdily 
to and fro, leaping up to catch the dangling hooks and link 
them round the huge baulks, and watch them rise dripping 
to the deck and swing inboard out of sight. Then down the 
chains and hooks would drop again; and so, hour after hour, 
the bizarre scene of activity went on in the white glare of light, 
like some strange play produced for our entertainment. 

Nor was that play destined to end without a further spice 
of drama and even of disaster. The last raft was coming slowly 
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alongside, when the huge unwieldy thing, caught in some 
unlucky vagary of wind or current, swung so that one corner 
caught and wedged itself under the curve of the Baud’s stern. 
The raft tilted—and not all the gallant efforts of its crew, who 
dived as one man to try to right it, were able to shift it or 
save its precious cargo, 

Helpless, we watched twelve of the great baulks which had 
been cut and hauled from the far-off forests and towed out 
to sea at such tremendous cost in time and labour, and repre- 
sented many thousands of guilders, roll one after another into 
the sea and sink like stones. But even then, neither the 
natives who saw the fruit of their toil thus wasted, nor the 
Europeans who saw their profits drowned in a watery grave, 
seemed to regard the incident as of much account. Perhaps 
life in the Aroe islands is a good school of philosophy. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


“End of the World” 
Ne: GUINEA had never held the same attraction 


for me as the rest of the East Indies, and when I 

planned my island Odyssey I had no particular inten- 
tion of going there. But my plans were of the vaguest kind, 
and when it appeared that the Baud was going across to a 
New Guinea port, to pick up crocodile hides, I naturally went 
with her. Our destination was Merauké, on the west coast: 
a place once noted for its shipments of Bird-of-Paradise feathers 
—which cruel trade has now happily been put outside the 
pale of the law. 

As seen from the sea Merauké looks deceptively pretty, 
with its long, green, trimly shaven grass bank sloping down to 
the shore, its palms and poincianas, and its red fob ahick 
though at closer quarters prove to be of iron, have at least 
veiled their crudity beneath a decent coat of paint. There is 
a neat pier and cargo shed; everything looks orderly and well 
cared for, and the jumble of rusty roofs that disfigures so 
many of the other island ports is nowhere to be seen. 

But with that first view from the sea Merauké’s claim 
to beauty ends, though its mere existence does its builders 
infinite credit, standing as it does on a mangrove swamp, 
where every foot of road and path and house-site had to be 
laboriously built up above ooze-level, and the rest reclaimed, 
so far as might be, by drainage. From the few feet of 
elevation provided by the roads the wayfarer looks down on 
squelchy pools and slimy greenish, protruding lumps, which 
may be mud, mangrove, or crocodile, amid an unceasing and 
sometimes deafening chorus of croaking frogs. 

The little township stands around a square of these raised 
roads, its buildings comprising three Chinese stores, a hospital, 
a Field Police post, and a prison—the latter a barbed-wire 
enclosure inside which a few depressed-looking kaya-kaya (as 
the local natives are generally called) poke about like shabby 
poultry. 

There is also the Dutch Controleur’s residence, and some 
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half-dozen other neat houses belonging to Chinese, Javanese, 
and Ambonese members of the little community—making 
one wonder what could have been the bait that induced the 
two latter to leave their lovely native islands for this insalubrious 
spot, 

Just outside the town a piece of reclaimed land has been 
made into a tennis court; and still farther inland from the 
coastal swamps is the one beauty of the place—a fine avenue 
of poinciana or “‘Flamboyant”’ trees, leading to the Catholic 
mission, with its church and schools for native boys and girls, 
run by devoted ‘‘Brothers”’ and ‘‘Sisters.”” The latter enter- 
tained us very hospitably, for here also our good Captain had 
long been a welcome guest. We drank very sweet wine in a 
small, stuffy, ugly little reception-room—the exact replica of 
such rooms in Catholic institutions the world over—after 
which the good Ursuline Sisters showed me their school and 
its various activities. The older girls, daughters of local 
natives, were sturdily built, with short-cropped heads and big- 
nosed, oddly masculine faces; and with their well-nourished 
bodies and tidy mission frocks they were in striking contrast 
to the few poor, dirty, emaciated, almost naked men and 
women to be seen about the town, among whom quite probably 
were these very girls’ parents, 

The Sisters were evidently proud of their work and seemed 
to have no doubts as to its usefulness. They train the girls 
to wash and sew and keep themselves clean, as well as to read 
and write; but they admitted rather sadly that in many cases 
the reclamation is only too probably no more than temporary, 
and that, once returned to their parents’ hovels, the immacu- 
lately clean and tidy girls we had seen would soon revert to 
their old squalid ways. Yet, said the Sisters with a smile, 
there was always a chance that they would take back to their 
homes an influence that would lead to some improvement. 

This rather unpromising native element was leavened by 
some really delightful children of Ambonese, Timorese, and 
other ‘“‘foreign” parentage, regarding whom the Sisters 
could feel more optimistic. And whatever the regenerative 
value of the mission’s work may be, it is at least of use in 
helping to spread that most useful Agua franca of the Indies, 
Malay, in which language all lessons are taught. 
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The native hospital is in the charge of a resident Javanese 
doctor: a pleasant and (I was assured) extremely competent 
product of the Dutch Medical School in Java. The building 
has been ingeniously designed to attract the shy kaya-kaya and 
set all their fears of foreign hospitals at rest. It is certainly 
not an inviting place according to European ideas, but to the 
poor folk who are cared for there it is a home from home. 
The “wards” are dark, stuffy, and full of smoke; and in the 
homely reek of their own small fires, smouldering beside them, 
the patients lie as they would in their own dark airless shacks, 
on shelves or benches, surrounded by the wretched dogs and 
pigs, skinny as themselves, that they are allowed, and even 
encouraged, to bring with them—since otherwise they would 
not come at all. 

A queer community is this of Merauké. European society 
consists of two couples: the Dutch Controleur and his wife, 
and the Dutch Police Chief and his; and of this quartet the 
two men are often away on ‘‘tournee”’ (as the Dutch call it) by 
boat up the inland rivers, for weeks together, leaving the two 
wives in Merauké alone. Is it any wonder that there is 
evidence of some strain in the social atmosphere, and that the 
stranger within the gates has to walk with tact and care? A 
better forcing-house for “nerves” it would be hard to imagine, 
and it would be an unusual temperament indeed that would be 
wholly proof against it. 

The Catholic mission forms a little world of its own—or 
rather, two worlds; for I gathered that the good Brothers and 
Sisters go their own ways and meet but seldom. The Javanese 
doctor, like the cat in Kipling’s story, “walks by himself.” 
And the Chinese colony, as always and everywhere, is self- 
contained. 

A K.P.M. steamer calls at Merauké every two months, to 
load copra and crocodile hides, the length of stay varying with 
the amount of cargo, The ship lies offshore, enveloped at 
night in a cloud of mosquitoes that not even a half-mile or 
more of sea is able to deter from their voracious hunt for new 
blood. 

Every house in the little town is made as far as possible 
mosquito-proof with wire gauze; otherwise the settlers’ life 
after sundown would be unendurable, if not untenable. But 
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once inside such a haven of refuge, Merauké hospitality can 
be enjoyed to the full, and the Captain, the First Officer, and 
myself as the ship’s solitary passenger, spent some pleasant 
evenings as guests of the Controleur and his wife. The 
miracle of such a home as theirs in such a place was better 
realised as we turned our backs upon the brightly lighted, 
pleasantly furnished house, to start on our weird journey back 
to the ship. First came the walk along the dark raised road, 
amid a deafening chorus from the frogs and an occasional 
glutinous belch from the tidal ooze in the swamps all around. 
Arrived at the jetty, we could see by the light of our torches 
the gleam here and there of a malevolent eye, betraying the 
crocodiles that lay like half-submerged logs in the mud 
among the mangrove roots only a few feet below the planks 
on which we walked; hoping no doubt, as they watched us, 
for a false step that would enable them to avenge the forty-odd 
cases of their kinsmen’s hides that were even then being 
loaded into small boats for transfer to our ship. 

We picked our precarious way down the slippery steps, 
covered with a slimy coating of mud deposited by the fall of ~ 
the fifteen-foot tide, and so aboard the waiting motor-boat, to 
race away across the dark water, beating off the pursuing 
hordes of hungry mosquitoes as best we might, and hurry 
aboard—not to dally as usual for a gossip and a “nightcap” 
on the deck, but making without delay for the shelter of the 
nets that swathed our bunks, where alone respite from the 
pests was to be found. These nets, too, were part of the 
much-appreciated hospitality that the Controleur and his lady 
extend to their friends on visiting ships. 

With morning came relief from mosquitoes, and the 
crocodiles took over guard duty—or perhaps they came in 
search of their vanished brethren. At all events they would 
swim, usually in couples, round and round the ship, nosing in 
now and then as though full of curiosity, until at last, having 
apparently decided that the Baud was not edible, they went 
disgustedly away. 

A strange unescapable sense of isolation pervades Merauké. 
Tt seems peculiarly its own, and has no counterpart in my 
experience anywhere else in the Indies. The place might 
be—as one of those living there described it—‘‘the end of the 
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world.” It is perhaps because the loneliness of an empty 
land is so infinitely greater than the ‘“‘excellent loneliness” of 
the sea, which, however empty, is an open highway to all 
the countries in the world. 

Merauké is served by that highway, it is true. But it 
stands, as it were, at the end of an ocean cu/-de-sac, and the 
mind is oppressed by the knowledge that it is hemmed in 
by a vast unknown territory, impassable except by tortuous, 
crocodile-infested, jungle-walled waterways and narrow slippery 
tracks through swamp and forest; and that even by such 
precarious means of communication the nearest human 
habitation, other than scattered native villages, is a convict 
settlement some hundreds of miles away. 

The local natives add to the sensation which Merauké 
induces, of being cut off from the world. Everywhere else 
in the Indies, in islands however remote, there are natives with 
whom it is possible to establish some sort of friendly contact— 
to ‘‘get into touch,” as the hackneyed phrase has it. But 
there can be no sense of kinship with these poor, dirty, horribly 
emaciated, scarcely human creatures, naked but for a three- 
inch “‘modesty” worn by both sexes, a queer tail of grass 
behind, some ornaments of shells and teeth, and smearings of 
yellow or grey-white clay. Those living round about the 
settlement, who have grown used to the sight of Europeans, 
smile friendly-wise enough; but it suggests rather the in- 
articulate greeting of a dog than that of a fellow human being. 

No roads lead anywhere from Merauké, but a track of 
sorts runs across the peninsula on which it stands to a light- 
house on the farther side. And one afternoon, mounted on 
three small but extremely lively ponies (all ‘‘entires’’; for 
here, as elsewhere in the East, gelding is rare), my host and 
hostess and I set off for a ride; I, having omitted to include 
riding-kit in my modest baggage, being arrayed in borrowed 
garments designed for someone of far nobler proportions than 
mine. 

We were soon past the comparatively dry reclaimed land of 
the settlement, and our way led along a none too wide embank- 
ment, across swamps that deepened at times into evil-looking 
sluggish streams, bordered with low, lush vegetation, Here 
mosquitoes attacked us in clouds, and to avoid them we rode 
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at a fast canter, single file of course, spattered to the eyes in 
mud, while our ponies slithered and slid and made hair- 
breadth recoveries on the very brink of disaster, when another 

. few inches would have sent us rolling down the bank into the 
black water and the jaws of the ever-lurking crocodiles. 

More thrills were provided by the bridges that crossed 
some of these most uninviting streams. They were admirable 
bridges in their way: eight feet wide, made of good, solid 
hardwood planks, but they were unprotected by any sort of 
railing, and the mere sight of them seemed to fill the ponies’ 
hearts with horror. The stubborn little animals ‘‘ propped” 
dead as soon as their forefeet touched them, and neither blows 
nor spurs nor blandishments would move them a yard farther. 
There was nothing for it but to dismount and drag them over 
by the reins, assisted by blows and shouts from behind. Our 
ride across the peninsula was thus both slow and mildly 
adventurous; but we arrived at last at the lighthouse, and 
having tethered our steeds set off on foot along the sands 
towards a native village to which my host was paying a visit 
of inspection. 

And what a pitiful contrast that village was to the neat, 
well-cared-for willages of Java. Ancient crones with withered 
breasts and wispy grey hair squatted outside the doors of 
wretched hovels, staring vaguely past us, apparently not even 
conscious of our presence, while skinny, dirty mongrel puppies 
and piglings nosed around them. A younger woman, with 
a little pig at her breast, however, showed signs of shyness 
(and no wonder!) and disappeared hastily into the darkness 
inside a house as we approached. One or two men, more 
sophisticated, having often visited Merauké, stopped to talk 
with the Controleur; and a group of pot-bellied children, 
showing no sign of interest or fear, posed indifferently, at his 
request, for the camera. Altogether it was a queer, sad, 
soulless place, that awoke a very real nostalgia for the eager, 
cheery curiosity of the clean and colourful Javanese. 

There was no inducement to prolong our visit, and my 
hostess and I set off for home a little ahead of the Controleur, 
expecting every minute, as we left the breezy sands and the 
lighthouse, and rode leisurely back towards the hot steamy 
undergrowth inland, to hear his pony’s hoofs squelching after 
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us through the mud. But there came no sound nor glimpse 
of him as we pulled up now and then to look behind us. 

After a while Mevrouw began to be alarmed. It would 
soon be dark; and, laugh though we might, a very slight 
accident could easily end in tragedy in this part of the world. 
So back we turned, riding faster and faster as we still met no 
sign of the missing horseman. Dusk was falling, and we were 
almost back at the lighthouse, when a weird squeal startled 
our ears. It was followed by a sound of plunging hoofs 
and—to our relief—a volley of good robust Dutch oaths! 
The gallant Controleur at all events was far from dead! 
Still—something was wrong. ‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ shouted 
Mevrouw. There followed more squeals, more plunging, more 
curses, And then, just as we (or at any rate I, familiar with 
Australian Bush ways) had “‘tumbled”’ to the situation, there 
came the Controleur’s angry voice: ‘“Oh! Goon! Go home!” 

We turned obediently and rode on; and presently there 
came the splutter of galloping hoofs behind us. It was not 
tragedy, but equine romance, that had caused the delay. The 
dulcet voice of a seductive young mare grazing on the out- 
skirts of the village had been too much for Mijnheer 
Controleur’s amorous stallion! 

But we got back to Merauké in good time notwithstanding. 
Gathering darkness veiled the terrors of the bridges from the 
ponies’ eyes, and we clattered over them one after another at a 
gallop, doing the return journey in about half the time we had 
taken going out. 

Times have changed of late years in Merauké, it seems. It 
used to be quite a busy port, thriving on the trade in Bird-of- 
Paradise skins; and merchants and shipping men are wont to 
speak of ‘‘Paradijsvogeltijd’’ in much the same reminiscent 
tone as we do when recalling pre-War days. Until trading 
in the plumage was prohibited, ships called regularly and 
frequently, loading hundreds of cases of the lovely plumage 
that has doomed these luckless birds to be the victims of 
savage and civilised man alike. For centuries before the 
greedy white men discovered them, and started to exploit 
their beauty, the natives of every island where the birds were 
to be found were using them as ornaments to be worn at 
feasts and ceremonial dances. 
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There were once about a hundred different varieties of the 
Bird-of-Paradise, and, before their wholesale persecution for 
European trade began, they were common not only in New 
Guinea but also in Halmahera and the Aroe islands, and found 
to a lesser extent in many other groups between the Moluccas 
and Australia, In some places an annual levy of the skins 
was demanded by the reigning Raja from the natives by way 
of tax. Formerly they were collected by the inland mountain 
dwellers, and brought to the coast for sale to Buginese traders, 
who resold them to Arab and Chinese merchants, through 
whom they eventually came to the notice of Europeans. But 
it was not until the trade was organised on the grand scale by 
European firms that the virtual extinction of one of Nature’s 
most exquisite creatures began. A Dutch firm, the Nether- 
lands-New Guinea Company, of Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Ternate, sent out parties of natives in all directions to comb 
the wilds for the birds’ favourite haunts, with such success 
that the skins were shipped in thousands direct to Paris. 

The birds were hunted so mercilessly, owing to the big 
profits made in supplying “‘civilised”’ woman with the adorn- 
ments that she coveted (in common with the most primitive 
native tribesmen), that supplies began to dwindle, and it was 
realised at last that the white man’s greed and white woman’s 
vanity were fast leading to the birds’ extermination. Trade 
in the skins and feathers was prohibited; but too late to save 
the poor “Bird of the Gods” (manoek dewata or burang dewata, 
as the Javanese and Malays respectively call it), and it is now 
almost as rare as it is beautiful. But little cares either kaya- 
kaya or white man for that, if there is money to be made; and 
so, prohibited or not, the few survivors get little chance to 
breed up their numbers again. Tales are told in Merauké 
about visitors, of already ample girth, who have been seen to 
sail away with their coat buttons straining even more than 
when they arrived—and that not only as the result of Merauké 
hospitality, but of a layer of the Celestial Bird’s feathers round 
the waist! 

The natives shoot the birds with blunt arrows to avoid 
damage to the plumage, then cut off the feet and skin the bodies, 
drying the skins on sticks bya fire. It is probably this custom 
of cutting off the claws to facilitate skinning that gave the birds 
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their name. The native hunters’ naive explanation that the 
birds possessed no feet because they were “‘birds from 
heaven,” too beautiful to find a resting-place on earth, who 
must therefore fly for ever, was no doubt invented lest the 
traders blame them for removing the feet. It was passed on 
by the coastal middlemen and traders from one another, and 
so eventually reached the Dutch, who accepted it as local 
legend for what it was worth, and with it the name. So 
difficult, if not impossible, is it to procure these birds with 
their own feet and claws that specimens in museums are usually 
mounted on those of some other bird of the same size. 

I cannot say that I left Merauké with much regret, despite 
the very kind hospitality it had shown us. It was good to be 
at sea again, away from the mosquitoes and crocodiles and 
eternally croaking frogs, and the gulping, belching swamps; 
with a clean fresh breeze blowing across the good Baud’s deck, 
as we manceuvred deftly past the perilous reef that is the bug- 
bear of all sailors in these waters. Where—had we only 
known it—our gallant old ship was destined to leave her bones 
on her very next trip. But that, happily, was hidden from us, 
and no sad forebodings shadowed the pleasant days that 
brought us back again to Dobo, for another short stay among 
the friendly little community. 

I should have known much more of the Aroe islands if I had 
accepted our kindly Australian hosts’ invitation to “‘stay over”’ 
till the ship’s next call, two months hence. But pleasant though 
the company, and though even Dobo was much to be preferred 
to Merauké, I had another goal in mind—as will be seen. 

So we came back to the Kei islands; and it was strange to 
find what a different aspect they had taken on after so short an 
absence, by contrast with the depressing swamps and flats 
whose acquaintance had been made around Merauké in the 
interval. ' 

Now the wooded slopes of Elat’s hills seemed actually 
mountainous, and the relief to eyes and nerves was extra- 
ordinary. Nor was it only the scenery that was responsible. 
After the melancholy silence and emptiness of Merauké, with 
its few miserable, inarticulate kaya-kaya, the cheerful, noisy, 
tangled scrimmage of native life and craft that greeted us here 
at Elat was like sunshine after London fog. 
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The hills showed softly green through scudding showers, 
and as we approached, with the wind blowing hard from the 
west, we could see the jetty packed with people, who over- 
flowed and poured over its sides into their boats to race out to 
the ship, in even greater crowds, if possible, than before. 
The anchor was no sooner dropped than we were hemmed in 
once more in a veritable Sargasso Sea, with a dense mass of 
small craft for seaweed, across which streams of humanity 
started to crawl towards the gangways, to be met there by 
streams of disembarking passengers hastening down. 

As before, the show went on for hours, to the accompani- 
ment of greetings, advice, warnings, expostulations, and wise- 
cracks, mingling with the jerky roar and rattle of the cranes 
lifting cargo, the throb of the ship’s smart white motor-boat, 
hosing its way through, towing a string of copra-laden barges 
from the shore, and the coxswain’s shrill imperative whistle 
warning the packed craft to make way. 

As before, too, the tumult came suddenly to an end, and 
somehow or other the tangled crowds that had been swarming 
over the deck like ants on an ant-heap, sorted themselves out 
and settled quietly down on their chosen claims with their 
piles of baggage beside them: which last is perhaps most 
remarkable of all, seeing that deck-passengers’ goods and 
chattels appear never to be labelled, and scores of the packages 
all look exactly alike, In no time each little party was enjoying 
its evening meal picnic-fashion (collected in their own utensils 
from the cookhouse on the deck: and included in the passage 
rate of thirty cents—about sixpence—per ten sea-miles) and 
the Baud had settled down to sea-life again; with one new 
note added to the cacklings and crowings and bleatings in the 
deck farmyard chorus: the dismal squawking of some blue- 
eyed native crows destined for a Java zoo. 

There was just one more dramatic little episode before we 
said our final farewell to Elat. The anchor was being hauled 
up when shouts and excited gestures gave warning of a last- 
minute message from the shore; and there, racing out through 
the white horses blown up by a sudden squall, sending up 
showers of spray as each hurrying wave-top broke over the 
diminutive bows, came a tiny dugout, decked like a ‘‘Rob 
Roy”’ canoe, with a little well amidships for the paddler, 
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Straight as an arrow it shot towards us, swinging in with 
one dexterous twist of the paddle at the bottom of the gangway 
stairs; and in less time than it takes to write, the little boat 
was tied up and bobbing like a cork, while the paddler raced 
hotfoot up the deck—to hurry down again a moment or two 
later carrying a forgotten jacket and payong which he had been 
sent to fetch. 

Back in his cockleshell of a craft, he stowed the umbrella 
to his satisfaction under the foredeck, but the safe dry transport 
of the coat caused him more anxiety. First he tried wearing 
it round his neck like a muffler—but almost lost it overboard 
when he started to paddle; and finally folded it up and perched 
it on the top of his little cotton turban, into which he wrapped 
with great care a note entrusted to him for delivery. As we 
saw the last of him, paddling manfully shoreward in a sea 
now rougher than ever, he set one wondering which of us of 
the Superior White Race could or would dare to paddle a 
mile or more in a tiny craft through a rough sea on such an 
errand—to earn perhaps a penny for our pains? 

We called again also at Toeal, and from here paid a visit 
to the “ Avanti’ Catholic mission on Langgoer island, an hour 
or so’s trip by motor-boat from Toeal, through the narrow, 
lovely, winding: straits that thread their way bewilderingly 
along the shores of these islands. 

The low green coasts, wooded to the water’s edge, and often 
reflected in it, are broken here and there by little bays, each 
with its atap-roofed native village and a diversity of craft, 
from tiny dugouts to large sailing-prakaus, drawn up on the 
sands or lying at anchor. ‘ 

We found these peaceful waterways by no means deserted. 
There were prahaus in plenty on the move: some with big 
mat sails, some with two sheets of aap effectively rigged and 
making good headway, and yet others making shift with a 
big, heavily foliaged branch set upright to catch the breeze, 
In one big flat-bottomed boat there stood four gentle little 
golden-coated sapi (cattle) which we had brought from 
Merauké, bound for the same destination as ourselves, being 
additions to the mission farm. We soon left them behind, 
drifting dreamily along in the light breeze under a small 
oblong sail, apparently quite resigned to all their adventures. 
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The first sight of the mission was startling, so great is its 
contrast with its surroundings. Two very spick-and-span 
jetties, worthy of some fashionable yacht club, are its front 
door, and a fine motor-yacht moored close by adds further 
to its air of affluence. Once ashore, the whole prosperous 
settlement displayed itself impressively before us. The path 
from the jetty led through well-tended gardens to the long, 
wide-verandahed home of the resident Catholic Brothers, its 
white walls glimmering in the sunshine. Here we were 
graciously received by Monsignor the Bishop, a dignified 
zsthetic figure in cream serge robes, gold chain, and crucifix, 
with rings flashing on his thin white hands as he poured out 
sweet white wine for us and raised his glass in a toast. He 
made a picture almost incredibly incongruous in this out-of- 
the-way island, but he seemed quite unconscious of it, and his 
pe and dignity could not have been more perfect if he had 

een entertaining us in Rome itself. Nor could he have been 
more businesslike, as he drew my attention to a large wall-map 
of the East Indies, showing the whole Archipelago divided 
into squares indicating areas of Catholic influence. 

Monsignor turned us over presently to the Brothers, all 
bearded, who were to do the honours of the settlement. They 
proved to be without exception practical men, specialists in 
their various departments, and engagingly informal in their 
dress, One, who acted as our principal guide, did wear a 
Soutane of sorts, perhaps in our honour, but for the rest, some 
were in pyjamas, one in engineer’s overalls, and most of the 
others in shirts and slacks, 

There were a hospital, orphanage, church, school, power- 
house, a blacksmith’s forge, carpentry and painting shops, 
a sawmill, and a whole range of other well-planned and 
equipped buildings, making up a self-contained village settle- 

. ment with a well-stocked farm and stabling. 

Langgoer island is of coral formation, and what little soil it 
possesses is of the poorest, so that cultivation is dependent 
upon soil imported from outside. But, in spite of this, 
“Avanti” can display with justifiable pride a collection of 
crotons, including almost all known varieties, bordering the 
long walk between the residential quarters and the hospital. 
There are flowers, too, in the trim grounds, and vegetables 
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are quite successfully grown—but in boxes. As the Brother 
who was showing us these remarked with a shrug: ‘Gardening 
is only a sideline with us.” 

Owing to the island’s unfruitfulness the staple food of the 
native population is embal, a sort of cake made from cassava, 
which is imported from more fertile localities. 

There are no roads in the Kei islands, only footpaths. The 
native villages are walled round with coral rock, and the only 
means of admittance is by ladder, on the drawbridge principle: 
which would seem to suggest that the Kei islanders are not 
of a trustful disposition. They still retain many of their old 
customs in places remote from the mission. A wife, for 
instance, is bought for a husband by his whole village. The 
man then works for his father-in-law until the price (of several 
hundred guilders) is earned and he can repay his friends, and 
the wife goes with her husband to his own village. 

During its half-century of existence the Langgoer mission’s 
chief concern has been the teaching of various crafts to native 
students; with the result that young men trained by the good 
Brothers find employment far and wide—especially with the 
K.P.M.—at wages up to sixty guilders per month. It was 
in the mission carpenter’s shop that the explanation was forth- 
coming of the boatloads of furniture that had so surprisingly 
appeared at Toeal. The Kei natives take with especial ease 
to any form of carpentering, owing to their great skill as boat- 
builders, and carpentry and cabinet-making done by them at 
the mission is of such outstandingly good quality that the port 
of Toeal has thereby acquired a reputation for its furniture 
scarcely less than for its extraordinary wealth of fish. That 
was why we had been surrounded, as are all ships calling at the 
port, by boats piled high with tables and chairs as well as by 
dugouts full of glittering fish. The furniture is made of the 
beautiful red wood called kajoe /inggou—known in Java as sana - 
—which abounds in the local forests. K.P.M. officers, 
knowing its excellence, often buy the furniture and take it 
back to their homes in Soerabaya. 

Ten Sisters are attached to the mission. Their depart- 
ments are the hospital, elementary and domestic schools, and 
a home for native orphan children. It was interesting to note 
the reactions of these to the Sisters’ upbringing. Unhampered 
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by the shyness that usually sets a barrier between native 
children and Europeans, these little brown boys and girls 
were really delightful (and far better mannered, it must be 
confessed, than the average white—and particularly the 
average Dutch colonial—child). They were friendly without 
being in the least aggressive, and every now and then, as we 
walked about the farm, a tiny hand would creep confidingly 
into one’s own, as its owner asked in soft, pretty Malay to be 
lifted up to look at the pigs (fine specimens in their immaculate 
pens) or the gentle, velvet-coated milking cows, chewing the 
cud so contentedly in their stalls. 

I must confess to a lack of sympathy on general principles 
with missions and missionaries, and with any interference in 
the religious beliefs of other people. But the “Avanti” was 
certainly a revelation; and it would be hard to find anything 
to question in the beneficent work that it is carrying on in this 
remote corner of the Indies. 


CHAPTER AINE 


Nutmegs 9 Mace—The Strange Story of Banda 


E were now approaching one of the principal goals 

\) \) of my pilgrimage. This was the small Banda group 

in the Moluccas, or ‘Spice Islands,” which, though 
it covers rather less than eighteen square miles altogether, has 
nevertheless loomed larger in the history of the Dutch East 
Indies than any other part of all the great Archipelago, except 
Java. It was the scene three centuries ago of the most tragic 
chapter in that history, and later, of the most romantic. So 
here I proposed to stay and delve into the past, and my pleasant 
days aboard the good ship Baud were over. 

This tiny cluster of islands lying south of Ceram is believed 
by scientists to be formed of fragments of a great volcano, 
with a crater five miles across, blown up in some long-ago 
terrific upheaval; one half of its crater wall having vanished 
under the sea, while the other remained to form the largest 
island of the group, Great Banda, or Lonthoir, as it is variously 
called. This is a densely wooded, roughly semicircular ridge 
seven miles long, rising 800 to 1000 feet, prolonged by two 
islets called Pisang and Kapal. It is supposed that the 
volcano then formed the island of Banda-Neira, which now 
faces Lonthoir across the submerged original crater; and that 
later its active centre shifted again, a mile or so west, leaving 
an extinct crater on Banda-Neira, and forming yet another 
island around the still all-too-active volcano, appropriately 
known as Goenong Api, or the Fire Mountain. 

It is this pale cone, rising faintly blue above the horizon 
across the shimmering tropic sea, that affords the first glimpse 
of the Banda islands. The approach to them is unbelievably. 
beautiful, even in these seas where all is beauty, As we come 
closer, all except the Fire Mountain show themselves to be 
richly wooded, and there opens ahead of us a narrow entrance 
amid a wealth of foliage that would recall memories of 
Dartmouth, were it not that to starboard the smooth slope of 
Goenong Api’s superbly symmetrical cone sweeps unbroken 


almost from the water’s edge to the summit, 2500 feet above. 
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So narrow is the channel that it would be easy to throw a 
stone ashore from the deck on either side, as the ship noses 
her way slowly in under the mountain’s shadow; and then a 
little ahead, on the port side, a small azap-roofed town is 
disclosed nestling amid a mass of greenery. Behind it, on a 
low hill, stands an apparition so startling in such surroundings 
as to make the stranger who sees it as I did, unwarned, rub 
his eyes and wonder if he is dreaming: the battlements and 
towers of a grim, grey medizval fort that would look more at 
home in some ancient town of Central Europe. 

The water here is very deep: so deep that a ship of consider- 
able draught can moor alongside the wharf that has been built 
flush with the bank of the channel, though in such narrow 
waters the maneuvre calls for skill in modern Dutch seamen 
not unworthy of their forbears in the old East Indiamen. 
This the Baud’s commander amply demonstrated; the big 
ship sidled neatly to her berth and tied up to two ancient 
cannon, up-ended and set in concrete: guns that were brought 
here from Europe centuries ago to play their part in Banda’s 
dramatic story. 

Crossing the wharf, a mere dozen yards or so, took me 
straight into the early seventeenth century: into a town of 
narrow, secretive alleys hemmed in by high, blind, white- 
washed walls, with here and there the noble portico of a great, 
silent, deserted mansion. A ghostly town that Progress has 
passed by, leaving it (save for earthquake damage) much as it 
stood in its hey-day; so strange an anomaly in this tiny, 
remote tropic island that no one seeing it could ever rest 
content till they had solved the riddle of its existence. 

The whole strange story is bound up in a scrubby, non- 
descript little object to be bought formerly at any grocer’s at 
three a penny, the humble nutmeg: which familiar spice is the 
kernel of a stone-fruit much like a peach in appearance, borne-— 
by a tree with the seductive name of Myristica Fragrans, a 
native of the Moluccas that flourishes with particular luxuriance 
in the rich volcanic soil of Banda. 

The Moluccas were known to Orientals from very ancient 
times as the source of all kinds of spices, which reached Europe 
through the hands of various middlemen as long ago as the 
days of Ancient Rome, The wealth of these “‘spice islands” 
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became a legend destined at last to be their undoing; for 
when the white merchant-adventurers made them their goal 
they opened a blood-stained chapter that was to end, for 
Banda, in the complete extermination of its native people, 
and its repopulation with slaves. 

In the happy far-off days before the white man disturbed its 
peace, Banda was regarded by other islanders as specially 
favoured by the gods, with its dense groves of pa/a (as Myristica 
is locally named) weighed down with heavy crops of fruit, 
sometimes a thousand to a tree, yielding not only the nutmeg 
but also the still more valuable mace, in which the stone 
containing the nutmeg is enwrapped. Never was there such 
easy wealth. All that the men of Banda needed to do was 
to gather their crop every nine months, sell it to the Arab 
or Malay merchants who were always eager to buy all they 
had, and spend the rest of their time fishing, or idling, or in 
the communal village affairs dear to all the island peoples: 
with no doubt an inter-island raid in their beautiful war- 
canoes now and then whenever life threatened to become 
monotonous, 

Meetings of the chiefs, the Mohammedan teachers, and 
the headmen of all villages were regularly held under a huge, 
holy waringen tree surrounded by a stone wall, at Orotattan, 
on the north coast of Lonthoir, where public affairs were dealt 
with just as they are in the Java dessas to this day. But little 
did those chiefs of Banda dream that the pa/a, which as the 
source of their wealth must have been the principal subject 
of discussion at those conferences, was to be the means at 
last of blotting them off the face of the earth. 

So life went on for centuries; till there dawned a dark day 
when an Italian named Ludovico Varthema “discovered” 
Banda—or said he did. At all events he wrote a book about 
“an island called Banda” in these latitudes, where fabulous 
wealth was to be had for the gathering. The book proved a 
best-seller, running into thirty-six editions and being translated 
into several languages; but whatever may have been the 
source of Varthema’s tantalising tale, which put Banda ‘“‘on 
the map” and so sealed its doom, his description of it as ‘‘a 
single island a hundred miles round, ugly, gloomy, low and 
flat, with seasons the same as ours,” is proof positive that the 
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author never set eyes on these most exquisite, tiny tropic 
isles. 

But the harm was done. Spanish and Portuguese adven- 
turers, then just beginning to explore these seas, began to 
search for the new El Dorado; and in 1512, two years after 
the book was published, a Portuguese, one Antonio D’Abreu, 
dropped anchor off Banda. He made sure that there should 
be no doubt about the authenticity of his visit by engraving 
a record of it on a stone, and sailed away with a shipload of 
nutmegs and mace: the first tangible proof to the outside 
world that Banda was in very truth a place where ‘‘gold was 
to be gathered from the trees.” 

Needless to say, other ships soon followed; and the crafty 
newcomers, posing as the benefactors of the simple island 
peoples, persuaded the native princes to allow them to build 
forts for their ‘‘protection,” not only at Banda, but also at 
Amboyna, Ternate, Halmahera, and many other islands, 
Under the shadow of these they established trading stations 
and, side by side with them, Catholic missions; for business 
and religion were full partners in Portuguese colonisation 
schemes: or, in other words, the wealth of Mother Church 
was largely the power behind the merchants, 

The Portuguese had a free hand in Banda until the end of 
the century, and it was a dark age indeed for the islanders, 
of whom many were dragged away as slaves to Amboyna. 
Thus it was that when, in 1599, two Dutch ships appeared, 
manned with big, fair-haired white men, very different from 
their hated swarthy oppressors, they were received with open 
arms, and the first Dutch trade contract was soon made with 
native chiefs through the medium of Arab and Javanese 
merchants on the spot. Trading posts were set up on Banda- 
Neira and Lonthoir, and after a few months’ stay the ships 
departed for Holland, loaded with the spices, leaving a few 
Dutchmen in charge of the store on each island. 

But meanwhile the naughty little nutmeg was exercising 
its sinister influence in Holland, eight thousand miles away. 
The profits it brought were too fantastic, and too easily won. 
And so, greedy for more, in 1602, the new-born Dutch East 
India Company, founded on 20th March of that year, sent 
ships to Banda with orders to bind the natives by “contracts” 
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—so-called—to sell their produce to the Dutch only, and to 
no one else. 

These monopoly contracts were of course designed to look 
well in the Company’s records and to justify reprisals for 
native breaches of them. Shareholders were not likely to 
have scruples about taking their hundred-or-so per cent. 
profit just because the simple Bandanese could not possibly 
have understood a word pf the documents they were made to 
sign. And when (as the Company well knew was inevitable) 
natives were caught selling, as they always had, to the first 
Arab or Javanese, or anyone else who offered to buy, how well 
it sounded to talk unctuously of the ‘‘sacredness of contracts,” 
holding up hypocritical hands in horror at the incredible 
baseness of breaking so holy a thing: a sin for which no 
punishment could possibly be too severe! 

The Dutch East India Company (like the English one) 
camouflaged its greed with a parade of religion, and never 
sent its ships to sea without a generous supply of Bibles. A 
“Voorlezer’’ was also sent to read thé Holy Writ to the ship’s 
company; and, in case of his illness or death,.the articles set 
out that one of the leading merchants on board must without 
fail lead the ‘‘godsdienstoefeningen”’. (religious services), 
Thus whatever dreadful punishments might be dealt out to the 
luckless islanders would take place in a gratifying odour of 
sanctity. 

The Bandanese were still Mohammedans despite a century 
of Portuguese missions (or it may be that they shed all pretence 
of “conversion” once the Dutch had rid them of their con- 
verters). And the influence of the Prophet was actually so 
strong that two of the Dutchmen left in charge of the trade 
station in 1603 ‘“‘embraced Islam”’—for which they and their 
Mohammedan teacher were murdered by some of their 
Christian compatriots. . The Bandanese avenged them by 
executing the five murderers, and the rest of the Dutch party 
fled to the shore, launched a prahau, and sailed across to 
Ceram. 

After that Banda was left in peace for two years: the last 
peace its people were ever to know. 

In 1605, having defeated the Portuguese at Amboyna, more 
Dutch ships arrived at Banda, shrewdly bringing with them a 
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number of Bandanese whom they had released from Portu- 
guese slavery. The Dutch Admiral, van de Hagen, called 
the chiefs together at their own parliament under the holy 
tree at Orotattan, and further contracts were signed. 

This tiny group of islands was now fast becoming of 
supreme importance in the Company’s eyes. In 1609 they 
sent out a powerful fleet, under Admiral (so the Company 
called the commanders of their trading fleets) Pieter Verhoeven, 
bearing a letter from the Prince of Nassau empowering him to 
“take possession of the Banda islands and build forts,’ which 
was shown to the assembled chiefs. History had repeated 
itself. The Bandanese could no more resist their new 
oppressors than they could the old. The former Portu- 
guese fort was strengthened and renamed ‘‘Nassau.” The 
days of friendly trading were over; and the big fair men whom 
the Bandanese had trusted as benefactors had become their 
conquerors. 

Verhoeven’s orders did not mince words. They read: 
“The Banda islands are the chief mark we are aiming at... . 
They must be absolutely bound to the Company by treaty or 
by force . . . and on each island a fort is to be built and 
manned.” ‘The sequel suggests that the Admiral’s method 
of carrying out his orders cannot have been tactful. One fine 
day he and forty-four of his men were found dead in a nutmeg 
grove close to the fort. The Company was not yet quite 
master of Banda. 

Verhoeven’s successor was Simon Hoen, who installed 
himself and a garrison inside the fort, where he was besieged 
for months by the Bandanese, despite reinforcements sent 
from Java. The Dutch position was weakened by some of 
their own men who took the native side and went over to the 
Mohammedan faith, disgusted by the cruelty of their Bible- 
reading countrymen. But it need scarcely be said that 
Christian guns prevailed over the misguided heathen in the 
end. 

The next year an English ship, commanded by Captain 
Middleton, appeared, but was driven off by the Dutch and 
put across to Ceram, where natives of Ay (an island about 
five miles west of Banda) brought them a full cargo of the 
coveted nutmegs. A few Englishmen stayed at Ay when their 
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ship sailed for home, and to them the Bandanese managed to 
bring their spices, slipping across under cover of darkness in 
their little dugouts under the very nose of the frowning might 
and majesty of the new Dutch fortress: built in 1611 on the 
top of the hill inside the area enclosed by the original one with 
its immensely thick walls, a formidable double stronghold in 
which the whole Dutch strength could be garrisoned. 

But the Bandanese paid dearly for these gallant attempts at 
independence. In 1612 the fiat went forth that this ‘‘shame- 
ful smuggling”’—these sinful breaches of contracts that to the 
Honourable Company were sacred as Holy Writ—must be 
stamped out; and there began a reign of terror that was to end 
nine years later in the complete extermination of the Bandanese 
people. A fort was built above Lonthoir village at the extreme 
end of Lonthoir (or Great Banda) island, whence, as the nearest 
point to Ay, most of the smuggling had been done; and 
orders were issued to cut down and burn all the nutmeg 
groves on Great Banda and to kill as many as possible of the 
“disloyal”? inhabitants. 

A modern Dutch official, who has collected the records of 
Banda, says of this: ‘Is it any wonder that the underlings of 
such superiors were as cruel and bloodthirsty as those who gave 
them the orders? . . . It was with these evil, greedy representa- 
tives of the white race that the natives were forced to ‘trade.’ 
- + It is easy to understand why they fled to seek safety in 
neighbouring islands.” 

The orders were carried out. Many natives fled, and took 
refuge under the wing of the English at Ay. But vengeance 
followed them. The Dutch, after many attempts, succeeded 
in dislodging the English from their little stronghold, and the 
natives, seeing their defenders beaten and knowing only too 
well what was in store for them if they fell into the conquerors’ 
hands, poured out of their denteng ® and crowded into every 
prahau and dugout on the beach in’a desperate attempt to 
escape. But few got away. Those who evaded being shot 
or cut down were mostly drowned by the capsizing of their 
overloaded boats—they were literally between the Devil and 
the deep sea; for they dared not land and could not swim for 
ever. It was only a handful who reached a friendly shore. 

1 Pan Verleden en Heden, 1927. 2 Native stockades, 
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The Company now began to find itself in an ironic situation: 
masters of the nutmeg woods, but with no one to gather their 
crops, for the native population had fled to inaccessible 
mountain villages. During some years Banda paid no 
dividends to its ravagers, because any groves that were not 
laid waste were deserted. On Ay the crops ripened and fell 
to the ground and rotted, for not a living soul remained on the 
island. 

The Dutch could kill and destroy and burn, but it could 
not hold terrified people on islands against their will, in this 
archipelago where all old inter-island feuds were forgotten in 
concerted hatred of the common enemy—the dreaded 
“Kompani.” As an example of the attempts to repopulate 
the deserted lands, the Sultan of Siauw (also in the Moluccas) 
was ordered to supply hundreds of slaves to gather the crops 
and build a fort at Ay: which they did, but later the whole 
of the imported population succeeded in escaping to Rhun 
island, near by, where the English had just installed them- 
selves: presumably in some force, as the Dutch did not find it 
expedient to attack them, and took revenge instead upon 
forty native prisoners from Lonthoir—applying the principle 
to be perfected by the Germans centuries later. 

So it went on. As fast as the Company planted trees and 
populations, so the populations fled and the trees were left 
to mock them; and, however lynx-eyed the coast patrols, 
sooner or later the skilled native watermen, silent and swift 
as fish in their tiny craft, would slip through and get away. 
As a Dutchman named Dedel wrote in a letter home at this 
period: “It is no use... it is hopeless. The deep-seated 
hatred of us is too great.” 

It was now that the Company decided upon what appeared 
to be the only solution: to divide the nutmeg lands into 
estates or “‘perken”’! and install a member of the Company 
in each, with slaves to work for them. The first of the 
“perkeniers,” as they were called, was installed in 1616; 
but nothing much came of the scheme at first. The Company 
men on the spot were too much obsessed with the fierce sport 
of hunting the rightful owners of the nutmeg groves to settle 
down to so peaceful a pursuit as cultivating the groves them- 

1 “Perk”—a park or piece of land. “Perken”’ is the plural. 
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selves. The spirit of the times was expressed by Coen, then 
Governor of Java, who wrote home to his directors: ‘With 
God’s help this troublesome band of Banda shall be used to 
wring their own necks’; and he went on: ‘‘Some Governors 
are afraid to take the strongest measures against the Bandanese 
lest they should rather leave their islands than be conquered. 
Van de Hagen actually wishes to win them with kindness, 
saying ‘God gave the nuts to the Bandanese,’ and Reael wants 
us to adjust the prices in their favour. But I tell you that we 
must continue to use our full power and force against them or 
we shall fail.” This seventeenth-century Hitler then pro- 
ceeded to put his principles into practice. On 27th February 
1621 he arrived from Java with the largest fleet yet seen at 
Banda and anchored in front of the fort on Neira. Those 
graceful sailing-ships, with their tall spars and lacework of 
ropes, riding there at anchor in the smooth water of the lovely 
strait between the wooded crescent of Lonthoir and the smooth 
green cone of the Fire Mountain, must have made a picture 
for which artists would sell their souls. But there was little 
beauty in them for the unhappy Bandanese. At this evidence 
of the awful power ranged against them, and realising the 
hopelessness of resistance, they sent messengers asking advice 
of their English friends at Rhun, who could only counsel 
them sadly to make complete surrender, 

This they did. But Coen was out for blood. He ordered 
his men to attack, destroy, and kill without mercy, and the 
order was well and truly obeyed. They dealt first with Neira, 
where few were left alive, and then stormed their way into 
Lonthoir across the strait. 

After about a month of this ‘‘war’’ (as it was officially 
called) some of the Lonthoir chiefs surrendered; and this time 
a treaty was signed, and ratified according to local custom 
on the “‘bloodstone”’ by Coen and the chiefs cutting them- 
selves and mingling their blood. 

The Dutch occupied the native town of Selamoan, on 
Lonthoir, quartered troops in the beautiful mosque, and 
terrorised the people by going out on man-hunts at night. 

1 So say old records. But modern Dutch historians think it unlikely that Coen 


would have risked going so far from his ships, and that the document was more 
probably signed in the safety of his own cabin. The bloodstone is still to be seen, 
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Still the villages on the high, rocky, densely wooded ridge 
of the island proved impregnable and refused to give in, until 
Coen (that military genius) hit upon a solution. Using the 
men of Selamoan, who had just signed his treaty, as inter- 
mediaries, he promised the villagers that if they would come 
out and surrender they should be allowed to live unmolested, 
Some of the villages—though not all—agreed, and men, 
women, and children poured out to greet the generous 
conquerors. Whereupon the Honourable Company’s repre- 
sentative ordered his troops to kill the older men, and seize 
the rest, with the women and children, to be taken as slaves 
to Java; whence, as a refinement of cruelty, many of the 
women were brought back later to be slaves on their own lands 
to the perkeniers who had dispossessed them. 

Coen sought further to impress the power and glory of the 
Kompani upon the survivors by assembling them in front of 
the fort, where forty of the greatest of the chiefs were beheaded 
and quartered, Later they witnessed the beheading of all the 
other village chiefs on the bloodstone, where in happier days 
those very men had sworn blood brotherhood, and where, if 
Dutch records of the time are true, they had trustfully signed 
a treaty with their murderers. Near by is a deep well, known 
to this day as ‘‘Coen’s well,” into which local tradition says 
the heads of the victims were thrown. 

This visitation lasted three months. Coen sailed away 
from Banda on 16th May 1621, leaving the islands devastated, 
empty of people, and their priceless groves burned; every- 
thing, in fact, for which the Company had so lustfully desired 
them destroyed—but unquestionably ‘‘conquered!” 

Coen left as Governor a man after his own heart, who 
“mopped up”’ the little that was left to do. Two months 
later, by what grisly means only God knows, he succeeded in 
surprising and dislodging the inhabitants of a few hitherto 
inaccessible villages in the Lonthoir heights, where he 
repeated Coen’s technique of murdering the old people and 
sending the rest away as slaves. With this final glorious 
victory the Banda islands passed into the undisputed possession 
of the Honourable Company: whereafter for many generations 
the “Conquest of Banda” was annually celebrated with a 
public holiday. Cannon boomed from the forts, troops 
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paraded, and a Thanksgiving Service to the God of Battles 
was held in the church at Banda-Neira. 

The few survivors of Banda’s Calvary escaped to the Kei 
islands, where they settled in two villages still known as Banda 
Elat and Banda Eli. Here their descendants, who are 
Mohammedans, remain to this day, speaking the Bandanese 
language and preserving the legends of their unhappy fore- 
fathers, and also the crafts, particularly ironworking and 
pottery, for which Banda was once noted. These Banda jars 
are adorned with figures and patterns raised in relief and 
sometimes coloured. They are for the most part decorated 
by women, and are among the finest pottery to be found in 
the Indies. 

Records of the period yield only one glimpse of the men of 
Banda, other than the many tales of tragedy and bloodshed. 
This describes them as ‘‘wearing wide hats that shone like 
silver,” which might well apply to the curious “Beefeater” 
hats made of /ontar palm worn in Loti and Timor. So it may 
be that the Bandanese, too, borrowed a fashion from the 
Portuguese. 

Although the East India Company may not have been 
overburdened with humane scruples, it does seem to have 
regarded Coen’s methods at Banda as rather exceeding the 
limit; though its censure may have been chiefly because he 
put his employers to the trouble and expense of replanting 
and finding labour for their new possession. He retrieved 
his reputation, however, by elaborating the scheme formulated 
five years before for dividing the groves among “‘perkeniers,” 
and by mustering some six or seven thousand slaves to work 
in them, These were dragged from all over the Indies, even 
as far afield as New Guinea. They worked under the whip, 
clearing the debris of destruction, building, replanting, and 
eventually carrying on the routine work of the plantations. 
By them too, and the slaves that followed them, were built 
the town of Banda-Neira, and the huge mansions of the 
perkeniers, with their high-walled enclosures and imposing 
gateways, as they still stand to-day. 

It was many years before the Banda islands recovered from 
the devastation wrought by the conquerors. When the trees 
were once more in full bearing, the Honourable Company 
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turned its attention to other nutmeg-bearing islands; “it being 
necessary,” as they blandly put it, ‘‘to eradicate the trees from 
them entirely, in order to preserve the Company’s monopoly 
of the trade in Banda.” The natives do not seem to have 
attempted resistance when their treasured trees (from which 
the Company had been glad enough to get supplies during 
Banda’s period of recovery) were ruthlessly cut down and 
burned. Probably they were warned by the fate of the 
Bandanese, already a legend of terror throughout the islands, 
destined to be immortalised in their folk-songs to this day. 
Perhaps these more fortunate people were graciously permitted 
to live unmolested among the stumps of their ruined groves, 
and to pick up a living from fishing as best they could. 

The Dutch eventually drove the English out of Rhun, as 
they had from Ay, and this island, once rich in nutmegs, was 
among those to be devastated. Rosengain, another of Banda’s 
small neighbours, shared the same fate, and, having made it a 
barren waste, the destroyers added insult to injury by using 
it as a deportation station. 

The fort on the hill-top at Banda-Neira was several times 
enlarged and strengthened; and so many other fortifications 
were put up at various points that this little cluster of islands 
fairly bristled with guns, so jealous was the Company of its 
“Bride in the Moluccas,” as Banda in its hey-day was poetically 
called. 

The coming of the perkeniers marked the opening of a new 
chapter in Banda’s history, as eventful in its way as the one 
before it, though less blood-stained. And in the fullness of 
time these perkeniers, the autocratic nutmeg princes who 
lived like Oriental rajas, floored their palaces with priceless 
marble, and lighted their long cigars with bank notes, were 
destined to pass from the scene as finally and completely as 
the dispossessed rightful owners of their rich domains; paying 
the penalty, perhaps, by some inexorable law of compensation, 
for the sins of those who set their forefathers on these ill- 
gotten lands. 

The Banda perkeniers’ period was a strange era indeed. 
For more than two hundred and fifty years this group of a few 
score families, the “‘landed gentry” of the white colonists, 
with interests so remote from those of their native land, were 
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entirely cut off from it; for, unlike the other servants of the 
Company, their exile was permanent. Generation after 
‘generation was born, lived, loved, and died in this far-off 

cluster of tiny islands, to rest at last in the family burial- 
ground still to be seen on each estate. Each perkenier and 
his family lived in a small fortress of their own, inside the high 
thick walls enclosing a great mansion, stores, drying-lofts, 
outbuildings, and slave quarters; each estate being in its way 
as self-contained a village, with its hundreds of slaves, as the 
vanished native kampongs on whose sites they stood. 

Life was extravagantly luxurious on the whole for the 
nutmeg princes, but always uneasy. They lived for the day, 
because the morrow was uncertain; tied hand and foot to the 
Company, and learning to hate it almost as bitterly as had 
their native predecessors, when they found that its hand fell 
upon them no less mercilessly; and, like them, finding that 
there were more profitable ways of disposing of their crops 
than to their Honourable masters. It was by smuggling 
that the perkeniers grew rich, not on the prices paid them by 
the Company. For, little potentates though they were on 
their own domains, they were nevertheless bond-slaves under 
the agreement that forced them to sell to ‘their employers all 
their mace at 7 to 9 stuivers (pence) per pound, and nutmeg 
at 2 to 3 stuivers; which the ‘“‘Heeren Zeventien” (as the 
seventeen Directors of the Company in Holland were called) 
resold at about F3.60 and F2.90 respectively! Who would 
not have cheated such cheats? The perkeniers smuggled 
recklessly and rather magnificently, playing as they did for 
high stakes, 

If they won, and got the spices away (as they did nine times 
out of ten, with the willing co-operation of natives from other 
islands, all daring gamblers themselves), it earned for them 
the luxury that made life ‘in exile worth living. If they lost, 
it meant torture, mutilation, and probably death. There are 
records of twenty-five persons who were “executed” for 
smuggling and other offences in the early days of the perkenier 
period; of these two were burned alive, one was broken on 
the rack, nine were beheaded, nine hanged, and three strangled. 
Forty-four were branded, one had his cheek cut open and the 

, tongue pulled through and skewered, fifty-two were tied to 
H 
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posts and lashed—and so the list goes on. Among the 
offences thus punished was that of “slandering God’s Holy 
Sacrament,” which seems somewhat incongruous in such 
circumstances. But the Company, as already shown, made _ 
much parade of religious observance and was_ evidently 
determined to preserve a proper atmosphere. ‘The Dutch 
Protestant Church was early established in Banda, but heaven 
does not appear to have smiled upon it, or at all events upon 
its ministers. No fewer than fifty-nine “‘predikants” pre- 
sided over it in the first hundred years after the conquest, and 
of these twenty-three died in Banda. As time went on it can 
scarcely have been a popular service, and one can well imagine 
that the good men were haunted by ghosts of the murdered 
Mohammedan Modins in whose shoes they stood, and by 
thoughts of burned and ravished mosques. 

The Banda colonists lived not only in dread of the merciless 
Company, but also of the terrible, beautiful Fire Mountain. 
Always more or less active and grumbling, quaking restlessly 
often for days together, shaking down roofs and cracking walls, 
every now and then it would gather its forces for a tremendous 
eruption. The earlier Company men, who had watched these 

henomena in relative safety from their ships, used to vie 
with each other in writing lurid descriptions of them: the 
earliest of these, in 1615, relating that “flames burst out not 
only from the crater but all over the mountain-sides; the 
fort was covered with ash and the cannon unusable, and more 
than a month later the sea was still boiling in places round the 
mountain.” 

The Bandanese welcomed this eruption, for their wise 
men had told them that it would drive the Dutch away and set 
them free. Vain hope! Not even the Fire Mountain could 
save them. But there is no doubt that its long-drawn-out 
vengeance over two centuries was’ the principal factor that 
drove out the perkeniers in the end. 

To the perkeniers, on whom the Company had conferred 
ownership of the nutmeg groves, these awful demonstrations 
of Nature’s powers were a menace that shook their lives and 
prospects to their foundations. The records contain an 
endless list of them. A frightful earth- and sea-quake in 
1629 did untold damage to the trees and brought down most 
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.of the houses, while the sea, which “piled up as though it 
were a mountain,” carried big ships far inland. 

In 1632 came two great eruptions and earthquakes. 
“From the middle of April to the end of July the ground 
scarcely ceased shaking’’; and at the end of the same year “a 
fiery mass seemed to fall from the sky,” while Goenong Api 
“spat out rocks as big as cliffs.” 

After this there was a respite that lulled the colonists to a 
belief that the mountain’s active life was over. They were 
disillusioned by two terrific quakes within a fortnight, in 1683, 
which brought almost every building to the ground. Much 
the same happened the following year, and all through the 
nineties of the seventeenth century the settlers had little peace, 
Such was the prolonged atmosphere of menace that it was 
whispered fearfully on all sides that the islands were accursed 
and doomed to disappear beneath the seas from which they 
came, 

Contemporary writings describe the “foul and stinking 
hellish vapours” that came from the mountain in eruptions 
that seemed ever more appalling. These were often accom- 
panied by tidal waves that swept over all the lower levels 
of the land. 

One day, in May 1696, the disturbances suddenly ceased, 
and two young sailors from a Company ship dashed ashore 
to climb the Fire Mountain and have a look into the crater. 
The attempt cost them their lives. The eruption burst 
forth again as suddenly as it had stopped and they were 
overtaken on the long steep slope by blazing lava. They 
got little sympathy; the religious Company folk regarding 
It as just punishment for prying into the secrets of the Lord. 

In 1710 and 1713 came more visitations. In 1743 the 
fort at Lonthoir collapsed. In 1749 and 1750 two more, in 
which, says an eyewitness, “the earth rocked like a ship in a 
stormy sea and many of the perkeniers’ great homes fell 
down.” In 1778 a hurricane was added to a great earth- and 
sea-quake, and ‘‘not five in a thousand trees were left standing.” 
The same in 1815; and the next year, just as the houses were 
rebuilt, and the woods replanted, down they all went again! 

So it went on at varying intervals. Who shall blame the 

_ perkeniers if, all through their history, their motto was: “Let 
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us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die’’?—-if they. 
borrowed recklessly and were not too loyal to the not-too- 
Honourable Company whose fantastic profits they made for 
them under such conditions? = 

In bad times it was the perkeniers who bore most of the 
brunt. No money came in when their trees were destroyed; 
they were homeless when their houses collapsed; and their 
losses in slaves in every eruption were tremendous: which 
loss of human life was recorded in just the same pitiless way 
as we report the fate of cattle in an Australian bush fire. We 
read, for instance, that in three successive eruptions the 
perkeniers lost ‘1 529 head of slaves, valued at 40 Rijksdaalders 
each.” Who cared that they were in 1529 once happy, free 
human beings, living their simple, busy lives in islands all 
over the Indies? 

The perkeniers experimented with many by-products in 
order to add to their profits. Cheese made from nutmegs 
was one of these; another was oil made from the outer covering 
of the fruit, which attained a big sale, but was frowned upon 
by the all-powerful Company and its marketing forbidden 
on pain of a 200-Rijksdaalder fine, lest it have an adverse 
effect upon other ‘‘lines”’ of their own. 

In bad times the perkeniers were reduced to living upon 
loans, and the Company made them advances on which they 
usually scraped up enough to pay the interest. Until there 
came a time when the cumulative effect of successive disasters, 
piling up generation after generation, reduced the one-time 
princely perkeniers to such a pass that not only had the 
Company to grant them interest-free loans, but free rice to 
feed their remaining slaves. Then, in 1795, the Company 
foreclosed and seized the ‘‘perks”’ as Company property. 

Meanwhile the Fire Mountain, contemptuous of the 
mighty Company as of the perkeniers, continued its outbursts, 
culminating in a tremendous eruption in 1820, once more 
reducing Banda to rack and ruin. This time it was the 
Batavia Government that came to the rescue (the Company 
having expired, dishonoured and bankrupt for 134 million 
guilders, in 1798), and the perkeniers were reinstated as 
owners of their holdings. They enjoyed a respite until, in 
1852, another quake brought them down with a crash, and 
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.again the Government had to save the situation. Banda was 
declared a “free port” in 1856 in the hope of attracting back 
to it some of its old rich native trade. But its history was too 

'__ black; all native traders avoided it like the plague. In any 

case the “free port’? was a contradiction in terms, for the 
Batavia Government held jealously to the defunct Company’s 
monopoly, and preferred advancing money to the perkeniers 
free of interest to letting them sell in the open market. They 
did, however, somewhat raise the starvation prices the Com- 
pany had paid. 

With the abolition of slavery in 1860 the perkeniers were 
confronted with the problem of lack of labour. An attempt 
was made to meet the case by shipping them supplies of 
convicts condemned to banishment from Java, but with little 
success, Allin all, it was perhaps not surprising that a visitor 
to Banda at this time described the perkeniers as “surely the 
unluckiest colonists in the world,” 

It was now that some of them began to agitate for the 
abolition of the Government monopoly that was strangling 
them, though the desire for this was not unanimous. Many 
were so utterly dispirited that they preferred to struggle on, 
sending out the few pickers they could muster to gather and 
dry what they could, and deliver to the local Government 
store, rather than make the effort to fight for a place in the 
open market at Singapore. But after a time the fourteen 
Progressives won permission to trade outside the monopoly, 
sending the first free shipment to Singapore in 1866. There- 
after these growers sold in the open market, while the twenty 
Conservatives, who preferred the old, lazy ways, sold to the 
Government. Until presently the Progressives began to 
show very obvious signs of increased prosperity, even sending 
their children to good schools in Holland or Java, a thing 
undreamed of hitherto. Social life in Banda began to blossom 
again. Clubs and other amenities were started. Houses 
were expensively rebuilt and costly furniture imported. The 
advantages of the open market were too manifest to be ignored; 
the Conservatives followed the example of the Progressives, 
and by 1873 the monopoly was a thing of the past. 

With its disappearance Banda enjoyed a brief renaissance, 
and the years up to 1890 were fairly prosperous. But it was 
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not to last; though this time the Fire Mountain was not 
responsible. The perkeniers’ expenses were ever rising. The 
old days of isolation in the islands were over; wives were 
coming to regard ‘‘leave’’ in Europe as a necessity, and it 
had become the accepted rule that children should go to first- 
class schools either in Holland or Java. So when prices fell— 
as they did with a run—ends would no longer meet; one by 
one the perkeniers sold out to big Dutch companies, said a 
last good-bye to Banda, and sailed away, leaving their ancestral 
homes and their family graves behind them. 


\ 


CHAPTER TEN 


More about Banda—€& its Ghosts 


T is a strange experience to live for a time among the scenes 

that were the setting of such a drama, and to wander along 

between the high, blind walls of ghostly lanes where once 
the perkeniers and their ladies strolled on their way to visit 
one or other of the stately old houses: now for the most part 
empty and deserted, or used as godowns for the storage of 
mace and nutmegs. 

The forbidding walls are pierced here and there by massive 
doorways bearing traces of centuries-old names, dates, and 
coats of arms. The doors are almost all grimly closed, and 
keep their secrets to themselves; but sometimes one stands 
ajar, revealing the traces of a once princely mansion, or of a 
garden planted on the house-site, with dovecotes in shady 
corners and perhaps a line of washing strung between the 
columns of a roofless, noble hall; or a costly tiled or marble 
floor still in place, except where croton, banana, nutmeg, and 
even big poinciana-trees have forced their way through to 
grow lustily in the gaps they have made. 

In most of these ghosts of vanished homes the whole 
ground plan can be traced by the walls, a few feet of which 
are still standing, thickly overgrown with ferns. In one 
street a row of tall pillars, big enough for the front of a city 
hall, rise gaunt and bare and roofless above a flight of shallow 
marble steps. Inside are the remains of a domain that in its 
day must have been magnificent, floored with squares of still 
polished grey marble, brought here in sailing-ships from 
Europe at what fantastic cost beggars the imagination. 
Here, too, the melancholy ruins are graced by ferns and 
shaded by splendid trees, which stretch their branches out 
above the walls and across the narrow street. 

Some houses have been roughly patched up and re-roofed 
with galvanised iron, now red with rust. On one old stone 
foundation an elaborate two-storey erection, in the worst 
Victorian style but built of wood, with iron verandah posts 
and street-lamp bracket, had been superimposed: perhaps in 

ig 
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the brief trade boom towards the end of last century. Now, 
with broken glass in its incongruous windows, it is let out to 
native ‘‘roomers.” But a few of the dignified old homes, 
which are occupied by the remaining handful of European 
residents or by well-to-do Arab or Chinese traders, still look’ 
much as they must have looked long ago: freshly white- 
washed and swept and garnished, with great clumps of 
maidenhair-fern growing in huge porcelain pots set between 
the pillars of the verandahs. 

There are many of these eerie streets, for in its hey-day 
Banda-Neira had nearly a thousand white people and several 
hundreds of them occupied big town-houses. The scene 
changes somewhat towards the outskirts of the town, where 
the massive walls of the first Portuguese fort crop out here 
and there, bounding a garden or a courtyard, with the loop- 
holes as a grisly sort of ornament. 

Ancient cannon are everywhere: up-ended and sunk into 
the ground as posts, or lying about in odd corners, as doubtless 
they have lain for centuries. 

A pleasant park runs down to the edge of the strait, and it is 
here that the centre of the small modern white community's 
social life is to be found. The Residency, the Club (or 
“Societeit,” better known as the ‘‘Sos”), and a few fine, 
relatively modern houses look out over a wide belt of emerald- 
green grass and a noble avenue of pitaner and kenari trees, 
to the old stone jetty and the shore, and across the smooth 
half-mile of water to Lonthoir, where white-walled, steep- 
roofed perkeniers’ mansions gleam faintly at the foot of the 
wooded ridge, against a mass of dark foliage. 

The present-day white inhabitants of Banda-Neira appear in 
no way oppressed by the shadows of the past. They may not 
be nutmeg princes, but their lives have filen in very pleasant 
places. There is no malaria to trouble them because there 
is no anopheles mosquito; they live in one of the loveliest 
places on earth, with a climate which, though tropical, is 
seldom oppressive; the volcano (touching wood!) is quiescent; 
they have a delightful club; and a regular service of K.P.M. 
ships, which bring them, among other necessities and luxuries 
of life, supplies of books and periodicals through that most 
admirable of institutions the ‘“‘Lezengeselschap.” They 
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have the radio, schools, a dramatic society, and a neat little 
' post office; the one thing lacking is an electric-light plant; 
but petrol-gas lamps make a very good substitute. 

The thirty-foot-thick walls of the lower fort sprawl for- 
biddingly all round about them. But nowadays the gloomy 
tunnel that was once its chief entrance leads to a tennis court, 
shaded by flowering trees, which modern residents have made 
inside it; and those same walls that have heard the roar and 
thunder of cannon, and the screams of scores of victims, 
brown and white, who were tortured and murdered under 
their shadow, now echo with equal detachment to cheery calls 
of ‘‘Forty-thirty!” . . . “Deuce!” . . . “Fifteen-all!”—for 
the Dutch always play tennis ‘‘in English.” 

The modern houses of Banda, most of them built about 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty years ago (though some 
have been damaged by earthquakes and rebuilt at least 
partially several times since), are all of the dignified Dutch 
Colonial style which was the best gift of the Dutch of an 
earlier generation to their territories overseas. These homes 
are wholly delightful, and more perfectly suited to a tropical 
climate than any others devised by white men the world over. 
Not the least of their charms are their floors of rough red 
earthenware tiles, about fifteen inches square, outlined with 
an inch of lime-wash, which produce a deliciously cool and 
harmonious effect in the spacious rather dim rooms. 

One of these houses is now Banda’s only hotel, presided 
over by Mejouffrouw B » whose ancestors have lived in 
the island for many generations. Here the stray visitor is 
hospitably entertained with a standard of comfort truly 
remarkable in a place where visitors are so rare, and fares 
sumptuously upon an endless variety of delectable fish in 
which Banda, like most of these islands, is so rich. 

This hotel stands in one of the long narrow alleys, in whose 
high blank walls it is one of the only two or three houses 
visible. Its rooms open on to a verandah whence a step 
brings you to the street; and to steal out at midnight when 
the moon is full is an experience not easily forgotten. In the 
brilliant tropic moonlight, almost as bright as day, yet giving 
a cold, unearthly quality to the scene, no one could doubt that 
ghosts are walking: ghosts of the perkeniers and of the slaves 
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carrying their impedimenta; of the soldiers and sailors, 
trumpeters, merchants, teachers, parsons, and all the rest, 

who lived out their lives in this unique, isolated speck in the 
Eastern seas, and walked here between these same high walls, 
in good times and bad, through all the varied chapters of 
Banda’s history since this street was built by slaves more than 
three centuries ago. 

Apart from its historic interest, Banda-Neira is a most 
unusual—possibly a unique—architectural survival, for it is 
that rara avis a town that Progress has passed by. Elsewhere 
—as for instance in its contemporary, Amboyna—the demands 
of changing times have enforced the demolition of old houses 
that took up too much room or did not conform to modern 
ideas; and increasing traffic has demanded wider roads, 
But no such causes operated in Banda-Neira. Here was no 
clamorous, energetic young population, nor traffic problems 
due to multiplication of motors. The narrow roadways, with 
their deep gutters and neat grass verges, between the high 
walls that make all corners ‘‘blind,” present no great dangers 
to the one motor-car and the half-dozen or so push-bikes that 
make up the whole of Banda’s wheeled traffic. Even the 
pony-carts so popular throughout the Indies are absent here. 
There is not one pony in the Banda group; nor any cattle 
except a few head imported by each steamer as meat-supply, 
which spend their last few days of life grazing in the park 
below the fort. 

Very little is known of the everyday life of the Banda 
colonists, beyond the vague, highly coloured tales of the 
perkeniers, which, like those of our own Indian “‘nabobs,”’ 
became a legend. Few personal letters or records have been 
preserved; but each of the groups of graves, that are still 
to be seen on all the vanished perkenters’ demesnes, is a 
family record if only we could read it. 

There they lie, those romantic exiles, i in the shade of hie 
nutmeg-trees that were the cause of their presence here: 
whose fruit built their lordly mansions, paid for the clothes 
they wore, the food they ate, and the hundreds of slaves who 
toiled for them; even for the very concrete that covers their 
last resting-places. Unfortunately, though most of the 
graves are in fairly good repair, all but a very few inscriptions 
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. have been obliterated by time and weather, and the few that 
remain ace almost illegible. 

Still, it is possible to read between the lines. There are 
many tiny graves, obviously those of children, which tell 
their own tale of family life that did not flourish, and of the 
oft-recurrent griefs and disappointments that must have 
beset the masters—and still more the mistresses—of these 
stately homes. Probably the lives and reigns of many of the 
chatelaines were pitifully short themselves. It seems reason- 
able to surmise that “‘handschoen’’ marriages! were oft- 
repeated for the consolation of sorrowing perkenier widowers; 
for in all these family burial-grounds, though scarcely a full 
inscription remains, there are many stones on which, with a 
little patience, women’s names can be deciphered, with ages 
ranging from eighteen to nineteen to the early twenties. 

It would seem that these youthful Mejouftrouws, fresh 
from school amid the stodgy conventionalities of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Holland, sent out by parents whose 
heads, like the poor lasses’ own, were turned by extravagant 
tales of the nutmeg princes’ wealth, did not long survive their 
transplanting and disillusion, I fancy that many broken 
hearts lie buried here under the whispering nutmeg-trees. 

In Banda to-day these graves are the only human link with 
a group of people who gave their name to a romantic era; 
and as you wander idly about these quiet shady groves that 
have now, with but few exceptions, passed into the impersonal 
hands of ‘‘soulless corporations,” it is strangely moving to 
come upon them, with their silent, insistent reminder of other 
and very different days. Standing here, neglected and 
forgotten, these grave-stones speak with a clearer voice than 
the great houses near them, in which were passed the lives 
of those who now lie here in death; though these once princely 
homes too, with their huge, lofty rooms, have seen so much 
in their time, and could tell such enthralling tales if only they 
could speak. They have been re-roofed, repaired, and even 
rebuilt, no doubt, time after time on the same foundations 
after earthquakes and tidal waves, yet they stand much as they 

1 A “glove” marriage: still a Dutch Colonial custom whereby the bride can 


be married in Holland with a glove as proxy, before sailing for the Indies to 
join her husband. 
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must always have stood, like fortresses, each dominating its 
great walled domain. 

But their glory has departed. In one or two, a descendant 
of the original perkenier’s family still lives as part-owner or 
manager; but the rest are either half-furnished, in the charge 
of some old native servant, and used occasionally for week-end 
parties or manager’s visits, or else stand empty, with only the 
drying-lofts and sheds and the old slaves’ quarters still in use, 
occupied by native and Javanese families and their innumerable 
children, who do the not very arduous but necessary work of 
gathering and drying the crops. 

For the nutmeg groves live on, though the Bandanese, to 
whom the gods gave them, and the perkeniers, have both 
vanished from the scene; and the nutmeg still makes profits 
for those who traffic in it. It would be easy to believe that 
some mocking spirit inhabits the gently rustling, heavily 
laden trees, giving them a fiendish immortality ey they 
rise again century after century, fresh and fragrant and fruitful 
as ever, from the ashes of war or volcanic eruption, ready to 
offer their crop of living gold with cynical impartiality to all 
comers, native or interloper, bond or free; callously oblivious 
of the crimes and tragedies for which they have been the 
motive; indifferent to the passing of the perkeniers as to that 
of the Bandanese before them; careless indeed whether their 
fruit be ever gathered or seedlings planted at all; so secure 
are they in the certainty that, no matter how many human 
populations go down to perdition for their sake, Nature will 
see to it that the Banda nutmeg woods are eternally replenished. 

It is unlikely that they have changed very much in appear- 
ance since Nature first planted them here; renewed they must 
have been over and over again, but there is nothing about 
them to suggest that they are anything other than natural 
woodlands that have grown haphazard as any native forest. 
Anything less like the accepted idea of a “‘plantation”’ it is 
hard to imagine; and a stranger who came to the Banda 
islands, to Lonthoir especially, expecting to find nutmeg-trees 
planted in symmetrical rows like rubber in the Malayan 
plantations would look for them in vain. 

Very beautiful and peaceful they are nowadays, these quiet 
woods where so much blood has flowed in the past; cool and 
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~ shady, with clumps of brilliant calladium glowing among the 
ferns in seductive corners that look ideal for picnic-parties; 
with irregular winding paths climbing steeply up the high 
Lonthoir ridge, or following the face of it, yielding exquisite 
glimpses of the strait here and there between the branches, 
with perhaps a sailing prahau drowsily drifting on its unhurried 
way, and of Goenong Api’s great slopes beyond. 

The smooth grey trunks of the tall kenari-trees rise straight 
up through the mass of foliage, to branch far above all the rest. 
This tree, too, is native to these woods, and has always been 

“teplanted with the nutmegs, not only to shade it, as Nature 
doubtless intended, but also for its timber, a useful softwood, 
and for its edible oblong nut, which when crushed yields an 
oil that was one of the perkeniers’ many ‘‘side-lines,” and is 
still popular with natives. Another important native tree is 
Albizzia Falcata, so familiar as a shade tree in Java tea planta- 
tions. From Banda the Dutch introduced it into many of the 
islands, as not only beneficial to the soil, but suitable for 
match- and paper-making. The zangka, with its enormous 
green fruit; the odoriferous durian; and the breadfruit, easily 
recognised by its big, ornamental leaves, all flourish in the 
nutmeg woods and make their contribution to the islands’ 
commissariat, Undergrowth that might choke the trees is 
kept under control, but otherwise the groves need little 
attention; all that is necessary is to gather the crops, and this 
is still done by the method that was probably devised when 
Oriental epicures first developed a taste for spices and so 
created the demand for mace and nutmeg. 

You will not have been long on a nutmeg estate before you 
make acquaintance with the ingeniously simple contrivance 
with which the nutmeg fruit is gathered. The pickers, 
mostly women and small boys, are to be met here, there, and 
everywhere as you wander along the shady fern-bordered 
paths, and they are all armed with a ‘‘gai-gai,” which consists 
of a split-bamboo cage about eighteen inches long, stiffened 
round its middle with a ring of the same material and bound 
into a point at both ends. It is fixed to the end of a long 
bamboo, and the picker hooks the fruit into the cage through 
an opening cut for the purpose in one side. 

Each picker carries a covered basket for the fruit; and when 
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at noon the tong-tong sounds from the drying-sheds, down they 
all hurry in a motley crowd, men, women, and boys, to squat 
cross-legged on the concrete floor of the huge verandahs, 
splitting the velvety fruit open, taking out the stones in their 
curious red network-covering of mace, and laying them out 
in groups of five for easy counting when the overseer comes 
round with his slate. 

The ‘‘bag”’ is entered against each picker’s name daily, and 
added up and paid at the end of the month at the rate of three 
cents per 100, regular estate coolies drawing an extra three or 
four guilders in addition. < 

When the counting is over, the mace is peeled off the stones 
and put out to dry in the sun, while the stones containing the 
nutmeg kernel are taken up into a loft with yellow-glass 
skylights, through which the sunshine pours, producing great 
heat. The drying of both nutmegs and mace takes about 
six weeks. After drying, the stones, or “nuts’’ as they are 
generally called, are graded for size through gauges, and sent 
in to Banda-Neira where they are cracked, the nutmegs 
extracted, and treated with lime to prevent damage by insects. 
Both spices are then packed for export. 

The cooing of doves is to be heard everywhere in the quiet 
woods where the nutmeg grows. But the intentions of this 
gentle-seeming bird are by no means so innocent as its soft 
note and confiding ways might suggest. It is a shamelessly 
greedy invader, out for loot; one dove will swallow a dozen 
or more ‘‘nuts”’ in a day, so it will be seen that the hundreds 
that haunt the groves reap quite a considerable harvest between 
them. They pick the stone out of the soft flesh of the fruit 
(which splits when it is ripe), retaining the mace, while the 
hard nut passes through them and is discharged. 

Every “perk’’ still has, as of old, its own prahaus for the 
transport of the crops to the depot on Neira for storage 
and shipment. These beautiful craft, not unlike Venetian 
gondolas, are twenty-five to thirty feet long, with fine lines 
ending in a high-curved peak at bow and stern; they are of 
local native design, and almost certainly exactly the same 
as those in use all through Banda’s history. You will 
usually find two or three of them in a palm-thatched shed 
at the water's edge on every nutmeg estate, painted in dis- . 
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~ tinctive colours, and bearing the name of the “‘perk”’ in large 
letters. ; 

In the perkeniers’ time they also served as private gondolas 
to take the residents of Lonthoir and the outer islands across 
to Neira when they went to town on business or pleasure. 
Those romantic figures cross the strait in their gaily painted 
craft no more; but the prahaus still carry their loads of nuts 
as of old, and the narrow waters between the islands are always 
alive with other picturesque small craft: sailing-prahaus and 
dugouts with outriggers, mostly on fishing bent. Best of 

“all, but rarely, there may be seen one of the magnificent 
belang, or racing prahaus, which even now that its glory has 
departed are still the pride of the inhabitants of Banda. 

No one who has ever seen it will forget the sight of one of 
these lovely craft gliding swiftly past in the golden afternoon 
sunshine, with flags flying from the high-peaked bow and 
stern, and another amidships; the thirty-six paddlers singing 
one of their ancient folk-songs to the accompaniment of a 
drummer in the stern, dipping their blades in perfect unison, 
and pausing all together with uplifted dripping paddles 
between each stroke: the same technique as that to be seen 
at other islands, but much more elaborate. 

These de/ang are the direct descendants of the war-prahaus 
possessed by every native principality in the good old pre- 
white-man days when war was a glorious and exciting affair 
between well-matched antagonists with equal chances on 
both sides. Nowadays, the de/ang make their one somewhat 
ironic annual public appearance in races held to celebrate the 
birthday of the Dutch Queen. But the villagers also take 
the boats out occasionally to please themselves: and perhaps 
—who knows?—in celebration of other and very different 
matters of their own. 

Strange to say, the legends of the vanished Bandanese 
people still cling to the de/ang; brought back to Banda, 
perhaps, when the islands had settled down to accept their 
fate, by natives of Ceram, to whom the Bandanese were closely 
akin, and who brought back also the custom of building these 
craft. Banda now possesses five de/ang, each the property of a 
separate village. One, belonging to a place called Ratoe, 

. is regarded as king of them all, and is indeed so much revered 
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that it may not condescend to race with them. Its bow is 
painted with a great dragon’s head and scales; and its appear- 
ance is the signal for a salute from the other four, whose 
paddles are solemnly raised three times in unison above the 
paddlers’ heads. 

Another e/ang is adorned with a bird carrying a fruit in its 
beak. This embodies an ancient Bandanese legend telling 
of a great bird that flew from the Fire Mountain with a fruit 
in its beak, to Lonthoir, where it settled, pecking the fruit 
open and releasing seven men and women, who were the 
ancestors of all the natives of that island. A turban, painted~ 
on the peaks of another, commemorates the Mohammedan 
teacher who first brought Islam to Banda. 

One of the boats, that of Kampong Baroe, ignores legend 
to commemorate a comparatively modern event. It bears a 
horse’s head—a prize won in a contest in Amboyna some time 
during the last century, held by the Raja of Batoe Merah. 

These big prakaus are costly to build, and many villages 
which formerly possessed one now do. so no longer. One 
village on Banda-Neira sadly preserves the remains of a belang 
that its people have never been able to replace since it became 
unseaworthy. It lies on the grass under the shade of some 
trees, like a ghost of the past, a monument to the shipbuilding 
skill that was somehow handed on even to the strangely mixed 
population of conquered Banda. 

The present-day coloured population of Banda, made up as 
it is of the descendants of the people from all over the Indies, 
most of them dragged here by force as slaves, is naturally 
very different from other island populations. It has no roots 
in the soil; and, though the people seem to go about their 
business contentedly enough, they lack entirely that unmistak- 
able, unconscious air of ‘‘belonging,” so characteristic of the 
Javanese and others. . 

The difference is reflected, too, in their community life; 
for, when the Bandanese disappeared fron Banda, their adat 
(law), and their whole ancient, highly organised system for 
the administration of native affairs, vanished with them. The 
unrelated oddments of separate populations from islands 
hundreds of miles apart, each with their own customs and 
even languages, with which Banda was repopulated, have _ 
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never been able to build the system up again. The village 
chiefs nowadays have no authority, and the smoothly working 
local government usual elsewhere in the Indies is here entirely 
absent. Thus are the sins of the long-defunct Kompani 
visited upon the admirably ruling modern Dutch, who are 
seriously hampered in the Banda group for lack of the efficient 
native co-operation which is of such inestimable benefit to 
them elsewhere. 

Banda has a considerable floating population of Javanese, 
brought in as contract-coolies to the nutmeg estates, as they 
are to the rubber estates in Borneo and Sumatra. These, 
of course, are Mohammedans, as are the people of the farther 
Banda villages. But in the town of Banda-Neira the Christian 
Protestant Church attracts a fairly large coloured and parti- 
coloured congregation, and its influence is manifested in their 
dress. It is rare, here under the wing of the little white- 
washed church, to see the familiar national sarong and badjoe 
of the Mohammedan islanders. Instead, slim young women, 
and little girls of all ages, trip mincingly along the narrow 
streets wearing high-heeled shoes and European-style frocks, 
in token of their adherence to the ‘European’? religion; 
many of the Banda Christians, moreover, have European 
status by virtue of their descent from Company men, and bear 
Dutch names. Fortunately, these little ladies have not yet 
Europeanised themselves to the point of wearing hats—which 
seldom fail to make even the most charming of Eastern belles 
look ridiculous; and on Sunday in Banda-Neira, when the 
church bell starts ringing, the feminine portion of the congre- 
gation sets out for service bareheaded, carrying sunshades, 
accompanied by their menfolk in starched white European 
suits, both men and women carrying Bibles almost as big as 
attaché-cases under their arms, 

The church is a neat little building, pleasantly adapted to 

——~its surroundings, and dates from the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, It is paved with memorial stones taken from 
its predecessors (destroyed by earthquakes); the oldest of 
these stones, in memory of one Maria Kleft, bearing the date 
1668. Two stones record the deaths of Englishmen who 
died here during the British rule from 1796 to 1802 following 
the Dutch defeat at Amboyna. One, Captain James Logan, 
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died in 1798; of the other we read: ‘Here lieth the Body of 
Mr John McLeod, late of the Royal Navy, who Departed this 
Life on the 14th DA@! of April Anno Domini 1800 
Universally Regretted By a Numerous Acquaintance Aged 
27 Years.” 

There is, alas! no record of the ‘‘numerous”’ (presumably 
British) ‘‘acquaintance”’ in Banda who mourned this young 
officer’s untimely death. But that the English were very 
much foreigners in this island that had then been under 
Dutch domination for nearly two centuries is curiously proven 
by his memorial stone. The hand that carved it, doubtless 
well accustomed to engraving Dutch inscriptions, was now 
spelling out English words perhaps for the first time in its 
experience; all went fairly well till it arrived at the simple 
word “day”; and there, perhaps over-confident, by a slip 
of the chisel, spelt it in the familiar Dutch way “DAG.” 
What a pity we cannot know what happened when the mistake 
was discovered. Did some irascible God-bless-my-soul senior 
officer rage at the ‘‘fool of a feller” (probably some simple 
native or Eurasian) for his ignorance of the King’s English— 
an ignorance that no true Englishman can ever quite under- 
stand or forgive—and order him to correct it? Whoever and 
however it was, the local monumental mason did his best; 
and there both mistake and correction remain to this day, 
with the English ‘“‘Y’’ painstakingly cut over the Dutch 
“G”; surely a unique souvenir of the British occupation. 


1 The letter “‘Y”’ is carved over the letter “G.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Banda for a Holiday 
Deve: its lurid history, it would be hard to imagine 


ja more restful place than Banda for a holiday-maker 

in search of those rarest of amenities in the modern 
world: quiet and solitude. Nowadays it is the very apotheosis 
of peace. Even the fort fails to strike a jarring note, and dozes 
in the soft sunshine like some hoary old villain in his dotage 
who has long outlived the sins of a mis-spent, forgotten youth. 
Sitting high up on the sun-warmed wall of one of its gun- 
emplacements, with swallows wheeling to and fro in the 
luminous haze of the hour before sunset, it is difficult indeed 
to believe that the dreamy beauty of the scene can ever have 
been shattered by these same guns’ thunder, or the greensward 
below strewn with dead and dying. 

At this hour, looking down the gentle slope, and over the 
scattered houses to the water’s edge, not a soul is in sight, 
and it is so silent that the swoop of the birds, as they dip low 
round your head, sounds almost loud in your ears; while 
from somewhere far out of sight there comes very faintly the 
vague note of a gamelan, brought to Banda, no doubt, by some 
Javanese immigrant. 

The fort is big enough to be impressive if it were in the 
heart of Europe. Crowning its small, isolated hill-top, it was 
planned to dominate every possible angle of approach and 
attack. It is five-sided, with six guns on three sides and five 
on each of the others, with a round tower at each angle; the 
cannon point out across the curving strait, now dotted with 
sails shining golden in the evening sunshine, to cover the 
whole length of Lonthojr and the open sea between it and 

_. »\Goenong Api, where Ay is just visible on the horizon. They 
cover, too, the deep little valley behind the fort on Neira 
itself, bounded with the now extinct volcano clothed with the 
nutmeg woods to which, so paradoxically, the fort owes its 
existence and Banda its tragic history. 

A number of big gloomy rooms, all facing inward, are 
built round a great sunken courtyard like a well in the centre 
- 131 
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of the fort; and here three hundred years ago the whole 
strength of the Company lived, while the guns on the walls 
above them engaged in the beneficent task of bringing trade 
and Christianity to Banda. It is to be hoped that it was 
some consolation to the Bandanese to reflect that life in the 
fortress can scarcely have been enjoyable. 

All such questions aside, it must be admitted that the 
building is a fine one of its kind, even though the means by 
which it was brought into being do not bear much thinking 
about. Massively constructed of stone and cement, it is as 
well finished as it is well designed, its countless steps edged 
with neatly made narrow bricks, which also form the entire 
pavement of the lower-tier gun-platforms. 

The town of Banda-Neira is not a lively spot at any time of 
day, but at this exquisite hour before sundown it is like a little 
city of the dead. Perhaps it really is—perhaps this is the 
hour when its ghosts walk—but, whatever the reason may be, 
the unwritten law that elsewhere in the Indies brings everyone 
out to take the air at this time in the late afternoon does not 
hold good here, and I have often wandered through one after 
another of the long, walled lanes, and out into the avenue of 
great trees in the wide grassy space beside the strait, without 
meeting a solitary living soul: until presently, as I sat on the 
jetty, watching the sombre splendour of sunset beyond the 
Fire Mountain and the swift fall of night’s dark curtain, a 
barefooted figure would steal noiselessly past to light the red 
lantern at the pierhead: the only traffic light that Banda needs; 
and perhaps a faint splash or two would break the silence as a 
home-coming dugout slid in beside the steps. 

One evening was an exception. There appeared round a 
corner at the far end of one of the long, empty alleys a couple 
for whom, as for the street in which they walked, time seemed 
to have stood still. They looked like the figures in some old- 
fashioned picture: the man spare, upright, and white-haired—~ 
in his white suit of antiquated cut, bending his head towards 
the little old lady whose hand rested on his arm. She was 
dressed in sarong and kebaya, once the ruling fashion for 
European as well as other women in the Indies. They 
approached slowly, speaking in low tones of which I could 
distinguish nothing, bowed very slightly as we met, and when, 
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after a decent interval, I ventured to turn and look after them 
they were disappearing round the angle of the next high-walled 
crossing. 

I never saw them again in any of my evening walks abroad; 
and I came in time to wonder whether I ever had—in the flesh? 

It is pleasant to cross the strait from Neira to Lonthoir 
with native fishermen in the early morning; if the tide is low, 
one of them, standing in the bow, will pilot his craft skilfully 
through channels in the coral, scarcely wider than the boat 
itself, landing to walk ashore almost dryshod a hundred yards 
or so across the reef. At high water (there is a rise and fall 
of eight or nine feet) a boat can reach the sands, or the visitor 
may land comfortably at the steps of one of the jetties belonging 
to the waterside ‘‘perken.” 

Any native boatman is delighted to be asked to show a 
stranger the extraordinary ‘‘sea-garden”’ lying beneath the 
silvery channel between Neira and the western end of Lonthoir, 
in which Banda has a tourist attraction to offer that has nothing 
to do with the islands’ dramatic history. No diving outfit 
is necessary in order to see it; all that is needed is a wooden 
box with a glass bottom, to float on the surface of the water 
overside from one of the heavy local prahaus, cutting off the 
ripple and making it possible to look straight down through 
the crystal-clear water into a fairyland of unimaginable beauty, 
where irregular mountains and valleys of coral, and seaweeds 
of many shapes and colours, changing and wavering and sway- 
ing to and fro in the ever-moving water, recall the fantastic 
flower-beds and rockeries of a garden in a stage transformation 
scene, All among them flit fishes of every conceivable tint 
that ever came out of the Divine paint-box, like butterflies 
flitting among flowers, save that their colours, intensified by 
the water, are a thousand times more brilliant. They go 
flashing hither and thither in their cool green world on 

-‘simportant business of their own: tiny gemlike things of 
scarlet, crimson, gold, electric-blue, jade-green, some barred 
with black, others rose-pink ahd silver, crowding together 
now and then as though shaken in a kaleidoscope, in a wild 
sauve-qui-peut, when a large dark-blue fish glides serenely 
through the midst of them, apparently quite indifferent to the 
panic he has caused. 
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At Lonthoir village, near the western end of the crescent- 
shaped island, the sandy shore is shaded to the water’s edge 
by huge trees, and among them the remains of what once was 
a street of stone houses runs inland from the shore: all that 
is left of a Dutch town built on the site of the native village 
destroyed in the ‘‘conquest.” 

Many of the walls bear traces of inscriptions, unfortunately 
undecipherable; and built on the foundations of the Dutch 
houses, no doubt overthrown in earthquakes, a few flimsy 
native houses, a small shop or two, and a school make up the 
present poor village. 

Close to it is a memento of the Company, as impressive 
in its way as the fort at Neira. A fine flight of wide stone and 
concrete steps starts from the sands, to climb straight up the 
steep side of the ridge and disappear among the trees hundreds 
of feet above. They give access to the fort, built in 1624, on 
the ridge; it was demolished by earthquake in 1743, and 
presumably the steps also; for an inscription half-way up 
states that they were restored in 1759. 

They lead past a small plateau with a well (originally sunk 
for the benefit of the garrison, but now used by natives as a 
laundry) to a fair-sized village, so situated as to make it plain 
how it and others similarly placed on this steep and often 
precipitous ridge were able to defy the well-armed Dutch 
soldiers, until the defenders were lured out by lying promises. 
There were no steps then to facilitate the climb, and the 
attackers had to scramble as best they could up the rock- 
strewn, thickly wooded hill-side. 

The ruins of the fort are near by, and what remains of it 
now serves pleasanter purposes than those for which it was 
designed. Its tumbledown but still grim great doorway 
discloses the walled space inside occupied by a snug little 
native kampong, and, in place of a sentinel, there is a shy 
young mother superintending the midday rice of three solemp ~. 
bright-eyed little girls. 

The fort is now hemmed in on all sides by the forest; and 
just below it the ridge falls away precipitously, though still 
wooded, to the shore and to Lonthoir village, of whose roofs 
we have a bird’s-eye view. Between the branches of the great 
kenari-trees there are lovely glimpses of the strait and of 
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Goenong Api, and of Neira and its fort, looking, at this 
distance, like a charming and innocent toy. Views which, 
for all their beauty, reveal also how commanding was the 
position of the fort that once stood here, and how impregnable 
it was to all attacks save that of the Fire Mountain which laid 
it low. 

A path leads on past the village to a still higher point on the 
ridge, where stands an old perkenier’s house and factory on the 
estate called ‘“‘ Weltevreden” (Well Content), after the suburb 
of that name at Batavia. The estate and another adjoining 
are managed and part-owned by Mr Delmaar, a grandson of 
the grower of that name who shipped part of the first free 
cargo of nutmegs to Singapore in 1866: which event is 
commemorated on a stone let into the wall of the property. 

In woods near Weltevreden is an old family burial-ground, 
where I was unable to find a single legible inscription; but 
near to it is one of later date: that of the Lanzius family, one 
of whom shared with Mr Delmaar the honour of the historic 
free shipment. Here at least is convincing proof that, however 
it may have been in earlier times, life in Banda was not exile 
to a perkenier’s wife of the nineteenth century. Among this 
small group of graves is that of a Mevrouw Lanzius who died 
while on a visit to Holland. It was her dying wish to be 
buried on the Lonthoir ridge; so here her body was brought 
back by sailing-ship, and buried “where she longed to be,” 
among the perkeniers, shaded in death as in life by the trees 
that had given them fortune. A fine death-portrait in stone 
shows this well-beloved lady reclining against her pillows, 
dressed in the sarong and kebaya that was the fashion in her day, 

This tiny cemetery, roofed over to protect the graves from 
the weather, with its heavy bier that stands waiting beside 
them for the next comer, a mute reminder of the inevitability 
of death, is deeply impressive in such surroundings. And 

- even to a stranger it is not difficult to understand how strong 
might be the desire of one who had loved it to come back to 
rest in so peaceful and beautiful a place. 

Pleasantest of all the “‘perken”’ to live in must have been 
the half-dozen or so on Lonthoir, facing Banda-Netra, with 
their houses close to the water at the bottom of the steep, 
wooded slopes. One or two of them have only a strip of 
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grass, smooth and level as turf, between them and the sea at 
high tide, with their own jetty only a few paces from the front 
door. Others have a wider, park-like space in front, of them, 
and look out from their lofty pillared verandah across the 
strait through the wide-flung branches of giant trees. From 
these little fortresses the owners could defy thieves or pirates, 
or any other unfriendly visitors, from within their thick ten- 
foot-high walls, and could in perfect comfort from their own 
windows keep watch and ward on their most vulnerable side, 
that facing the sea. 

All these old water-front homes are in good preservation; 
probably because their exceptionally favoured position has 
made them desirable residences even in these latter days. 
Several are owned by rich Chinese. One of them has a 
ludicrously incongruous “ornament” in its trim garden: 
an old-fashioned street gas-lamp-post of the eighties or 
nineties—the expression, perhaps, oF some nineteenth-century 

erkenier’s nostalgia for the lights of Amsterdam or The 

ague. But at least his exile cannot have been without its 
financial compensations, for freight on the hideous memento, 
from Europe to Banda, must have been considerable, 

The Banda of to-day is a sociable little place in its quiet way, 
and makes the stray visitor very welcome: both in the homes 
that hide so discreetly behind their high walls, and in its 
Club, from whose airy verandah the view alone is entrancing 
enough to entertain any guest, even if other hospitality were 
not forthcoming, which of course it is; and sometimes quite 
unexpected items of entertainment as well. 

I was sitting there one morning when a young native rode 
up, propped his bike against the steps, saluted, and handed a 
chit to my host, who signed it, smiled, and passed it to me. 

“This may amuse you,” he said, and it did. It was an 
order on the Government stores for.gunpowder with which 
to fire a salute from the fort’s ancient cannon in honour of the . 
expected “happy event” in the Dutch Royal Family! 

Such, then, is Banda: beautiful, fascinating, baffling, 
tragic, yet not without flashes of comedy; with its turbulent 
past, its placid present, and its rather blank future; with its 
curiously detached population that has never taken root; with 
its ghostly air of belonging, like the Sleeping Beauty or Rip 
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van Winkle, far more to the past than to the present; with 
its lovely inland sea reflecting the wooded ridges of Lonthoir 
and the green cone of Goenong Api in its silver sheen; with 
its graceful swan-necked prahaus, its sunsets that turn strait 
and mountain and woods to copper, and its sudden, stupendous 
storms that steep the whole world in unearthly shades of 
purple, blood-red, and orange before blotting it out with 
solid sheets of silver rain; with its ruined mansions and close- 
shut doors, and the whispering mysteries of its moonlit 
streets; with its silent woods, haunted by the sad spirits of the 
happy, carefree people who gathered their crops centuries ago: 
a place where so much has happened that anything might 
happen again. 

The Fire Mountain has been suspiciously quiet since the 
beginning of the present century: quiet, that is, in so far that 
there has been no big eruption, though as many as thirty-two 
slight quakes are on record for one recent year, to say nothing 
of innumerable lesser ones not considered worthy of official 
mention. Judging by past history, the time must be almost 
tipe for an explosion. And one day—so say the natives of 
Ceram—Banda will disappear under the sea from which it came. 

And then perhaps, centuries hence, when native prophecy 
has long been fulfilled and Banda has vanished, to live on 
only in legend and folk-lore, travellers from empires as yet 
unborn—successors of the civilisation we seem as hell-bent 
on destroying as was ever the “Company” that of Banda— 
will cruise these same sparkling seas in search of it. 

And native sailors will tell them tales, handed down from 
generation to generation, of the vanished islands where the 
trees bore golden apples, and White Men from the West 
built palaces and forts and a city. And as they talk they will 
point down into the depths where the blue and red and golden 
fish still flash to and fro about the sea-garden as they do 

- to-day; but a sea-garden where strange glimmering white 
walls and angles among the coloured coral ledges seem to give 
some foundation for the boatmen’s picturesque fairy-tales. 
So no doubt will say the visitors from the brave new world 
of the future, as they listen with the same indulgent smiles 
as we might wear when listening to tales of the lost City of 
Atlantis. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Glimpses of Geser, Goram, P Ceram 
"TL ssioe came a day when another K.P.M. ship lay at 


anchor in the narrow waterway between Neira and 

Goenong Api: a trim little ship which, though not a 
quarter the size of the Baud, did not attempt to come alongside 
the wharf. She was bound for some of the small Ceram ports 
and for Amboyna; and with her I decided to go. So I 
walked one late afternoon for the last time through the quiet, 
haunted streets of Banda-Neira, feeling I was parting from a 
place I had known for a lifetime: as indeed I had, and more 
also, thanks to the kindness of local residents in putting me in 
possession of a wealth of records, 

I went aboard in the inevitable motor-boat, to find a ship 
that was as great a contrast to the old Baud as it is possible 
to imagine. She was small, modern, snug as a yacht and as 
smart, with several luxuriously fitted cabins and a miniature 
bathroom, and tiny enclosed deck serving also as dining-saloon. 

Our first port, which we made as usual in the early morning, 
was Geser, an atoll at the eastern end of Ceram. Here, as we 
lay at anchor close inshore, a current rippled and gurgled past 
the ship’s side like a mill-race, and our powerful motor-boat 
had its work cut out to make the jetty against it: a phenomenon 
that was explained as I stood presently on a bridge under which 
a stream some eight or ten feet wide was rushing like a river 
in flood towards the sea. A friendly native stopped beside 
me, and after the usual polite greetings volunteered the 
information that the stream beneath us was boekan soengai— 
not a river—but the outflow of sea-water that refills the lake 
in the centre of the little island at every tide. In a few hours, 
he said, the lake would be empty and I could walk across ig, 
and afterwards the water would flow back under the bridge 
in the opposite direction: all of which predictions duly came 
to pass. 

A ring of dry and dazzling sand surrounds the central lake, 
and a great part of it has been given over to the burial of the 
dead. The graves are shaded, as in Java, by gnarled old 
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kembodja (frangipani) trees, and some are enclosed in stone 
or concrete. My dignified old self-appointed guide informed 
me that all were koeboran dari tempo dahoeloe (old-time graves), 
but more he did not know. 

Near the lake outlet stands an immaculately neat small town 
with the usual Chinese shops, and some houses on the out- 
skirts built of split bamboo by the same method as in Dobo. 
One attractive Dutch Government building, with a solitary 
old-fashioned cannon in front of it, stands gleaming white and 
cool behind a row of tall casuarina-trees, swaying gently as the 
breeze sings musically through their branches. There is a 
large mosque, and two more are visible through the shimmering 
haze on the opposite shore: each, my native informant says, 
marking the domain of a separate Raja. The people here 
are all Mohammedans, and there is no sign of modern mission- 
ary influence; but, as in so many other quite remote places, 
the effect of the admirable Dutch education system is manifest 
in the fluent use of the Malay language by the population, 

The coast of the Ceram mainland, visible behind the atoll, 
shows wooded limestone mountains with irregular outlines 
not unlike those so well known to Malayan residents at Ipoh. 
They are the source of Banda’s ka/k (lime) for whitewash, 
which in the days of Banda’s glory, when all the long, walled 
streets and mansions were doubtless kept as glitteringly white 
as the buildings of Java to-day, must have been no mean item 
of commerce. 

The K.P.M., with its great fleet of steamers large and small, 
trading from one end of the Indies to the other, is in effect the 
direct descendant of the Dutch East India Company, or, to 
give it its proper name, the Vereenigde Oostindische Com- 
pagnie, whose initials ‘‘V.O.C.,” in monogram form, appear 
carved in the stones of old walls and buildings wherever the 
Company held sway. . 


The island trade it established, by the methods already - - 


described, is still being expanded, and new ports of call being 
added, to this day; and on this visit of our little K.P.M. ship 
to Geser an interesting opportunity occurred to reconstruct 
those old-time scenes and compare them with modern methods 
of approach. 

This time there was no question of forcing unwilling natives _ 
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to trade; the approach came from the native side. It seemed 
that, for some time before our visit, the native growers of 
copra in the Goram islands (a tiny group some thirty-four 
miles to the south-east) had been in the habit of bringing their 
produce across to Geser by prahkau each month, to be picked 
up by the K.P.M. steamer, 

This necessitated many trips to and fro, the amount that 
can be loaded in one such small craft being naturally limited; 
and the Raja of Goram had therefore sailed across to meet us, 
to discuss with our Captain whether the steamer’s route could 
be regularly extended to Goram so that his subjects might 
load their copra more conveniently. 

His Highness had evidently got himself up for the occasion, 
in the hope of impressing the Captain with his worthiness to do 
business with the Company. Instead of wearing the national 
dress of sarong, starched white jacket, and velvet or batik 
headdress, in which high-caste East Indians look so dis- 
tinguished, he had arrayed himself in collar and tie, dark cloth 
European-style jacket, and trousers of a peculiar pinkish 
shade, completing the hideous ensemble with brown shoes, 
gaily striped socks, and a solar topee. But he might just as 
well have spared himself the trouble; had the ingenuous 
Raja only known it, nothing could please the Company better 
than his suggestion; for an island once established as a regular 
port of call naturally soon represents much more trade than 
what may be carried haphazard by native prahau when the 
spirit happens to move the islanders. 

The Captain, as befitted the representative of a great 
trading company, made no precipitate undertakings. He, 
however, graciously consented to pay a visit to Goram on the 
present occasion, inviting the little Raja to return with us 
to his capital, and there call the local traders and growers to a 
conference on board. .So off we set across the sparkling 
- waters, to anchor presently off a lovely coast, where low lime- 
stone cliffs rose from behind a thick frieze of coconut-palms 
girdling the shore and, beyond, gentle slopes covered in forest 
rose to a height of several hundred feet. Among the palms 
close to the beach there nestled a trim, aap-roofed village and 
its picturesque mosque: one of the three, the Raja proudly 
informed me, supported by his devout people. 
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Whether ours was the first European ship to anchor here 
since the days of the East Indiamen no one seemed to know; 
but later, in the church at Ambon, | was to find a record of 
these little-disturbed islands on a memorial stone to a naval 
officer, a Captain Henry Blankenhagen, ‘‘killed near Goram 
in 1813”; presumably during the period when the British 
under Raffles were in command in Java and elsewhere. The 
wording on the stone is English; so one must suppose that 
the captain was a British officer despite his un-English sur- 
name. 

At all events, neither British nor Dutch have left their mark 
upon Goram (its ruler’s sartorial indiscretion most likely 
reached him via the Japanese); and their galvanised-iron 
trade-mark does not yet sully the quiet beauty of the scene. 
Though if the Raja’s plan should go through, and Goram 
finds itself on the K.P.M. charts, it is scarcely likely to escape 
with less than the neat iron-roofed godowns that adorn all 
their regular ports of call. 

The Captain, the Raja, and the Company’s Geser agent, 
who had come over with us, went ashore on our arrival, 
returning to the ship in due course accompanied by one of 
the Raja’s ministers (dressed in a get-up modelled on that of 
his royal master), and several Chinese merchants. There 
followed a grand conference round the dining-table on the 
little closed-in deck; the Captain ordered drinks, cigars were 
handed round, and negotiations began, and continued, in an 
atmosphere of the utmost cordiality. 

The discussions went on during the whole of a long, drowsy 
afternoon, while the haze of cigar smoke grew ever thicker, 
and I sat listening (by invitation), trying to conjure up those 
other “‘conferences”’ of long ago when the ancestors of both 
parties met on such different terms; when the natives’ only 
alternatives to accepting V.O.C. contracts were death and 
destruction. Nor could there have been even a pretence of - 
mutual understanding. The islanders knew no Dutch— 
how should they ?—and the Dutchmen are extremely unlikely 
to have known any non-European language; where, more- 
over, should they look for an interpreter? But now, thanks to 
the enlightened modern Dutch methods of native education, 
Malay is spoken even in so out-of-the-way a corner as Goram; 
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and discussions in that langauge are equally intelligible to 
native raja, Chinese merchants, Dutch captain, and British 
observer. What better demonstration could be given of the 
practical use of a lingua franca? 

We were lying quite close inshore, and so long as it was 
daylight not a solitary woman was to be seen, having been 
warned no doubt by their lords and masters to keep out of 
sight lest their charms should prove too desirable to the white 
strangers. But after sundown, as we lay in the still darkness 
before moonrise, the Goram ladies had evidently decided that 
they might safely satisfy their curiosity. There was not the 
faintest breath of wind; ‘and across the glassy water there came 
stealing, almost without a sound, all sorts of small prakaus and 
dugouts, invisible until they came within the glimmer of the 
ship’s lights. One of these craft had a paddler aft and another 
forward, looking like brown statues in loincloths; and between 
them sat six of the supposedly seductive charmers; though it 
was little we could see of them, for they all sat with sarongs 
drawn over their heads, entirely hiding their faces. Round 
and round the ship this boat paddled, the women chattering 
softly among themselves while the men kept up a shouted 
conversation with the Raja on our deck: he, with the rest of 
his party, being apparently in no hurry to leave us, though the 
great conference had long been over. From snatches of 
these exchanges that reached us we gathered that the bevy. 
of modestly veiled beauties in the prakau were some of His 
Highness’s probably innumerable relations. 

Meanwhile a tiny dugout had shot silently out of the dark- 
ness and approached the ship’s side, its single paddler some- 
what incongruously attired in a loincloth and a snow-white 
solar topee: the reason for which singular costume became 
apparent when he removed the topee and handed it to a sailor 
to be taken aboard. It was the property of the Raja, who had 
left it behind when he went ashore; and as it now appeared 
that he had accepted the Captain’s invitation to return with 
us to Geser (where his own craft was awaiting him) to share 
in the festivities in connection with the happy event in the 
Dutch Royal Family, of which we were daily expecting news, 
it was obviously important that Royalty should not lack any 
of the proper attributes of European dress! 
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We were back at Geser next morning; but hope and the 
festivities were still deferred. Which: perhaps was just as 
well, for his poor little Highness was by no means looking 
his best, shoddy imitation-cloth jacket and trousers, and a 
collar and tie, being less serviceable slumber-wear than the 
humble sarong. And as he waved farewell from the boat 
that took him ashore, swept past us at dizzy speed by the 
racing current, his expression under the absurd topee seemed 
to me to be a combination of natural elation at having success- 
fully brought off an International Trade Agreement, and of 
disappointment that an unkind Fate had prevented him from 
assisting at the celebrations on the birth of a fellow-royalty. 

Ceram, for which we were now bound, is one of the least- 
known of the East Indian islands. As in Flores, the interior 
is so difficult of access that none of the would-be conquerors 
who have landed on its coasts have succeeded in penetrating 
far inland, and it remains to this day terra incognita, only 
occasionally disturbed by the ethnological expeditions for 
which this part of the world has such an irresistible attraction, 

My brief: acquaintance with the Professor-Dr having opened 
my eyes to the peculiarities of these strange human phenomena, 
I was better able to appreciate some further specimens that we 
encountered on the Geren coast. They were members of a 
German expedition, possessed of. an elaborately equipped 
schooner, who had been (so they said) “‘pursuing ethnological 
studies” for the past ten months—which, in the light of 
later events, may or may not have been the case. At all 
events they were not communicative. All that two rather 
morose, very crumpled, and not too clean young men (who 
for some reason travelled from one Ceram port to another 
with us instead of in their own schooner) would disclose, was 
that the little population they had found inland lived in tiny 
hamlets of half a dozen or so houses, on the banks of the rivers. 
Some, they said, were Hindus; but they did not appear. 
interested in the historical problem involved in the origin 
of that religion—whether, perhaps, the people in the Ceram 
mountains were descendants of fugitives from the Hindu 
kingdom of Madjapahit in Java, who escaped to Bali and other 
islands from the Mohammedan conquerors in the fifteenth 
century. 





SOYO 


COMMUNAL PLOUGHING OF RICK FIELDS BY SCORES OF WATER-BUFFALO IN BALI, AN ANCIENT CUSTOM STILL PRACTISED HERE 
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Native tales of Ceram are more interesting. They say 

that the mountain-dwellers still have many slaves, the descen- 

. dants of those captured by their ancestors in forays to New 
Guinea and other islands. They tell, too, of a secret place in 
a valley in the very heart of the mountains, where there stands 
a great waringen-tree, with three widespreading branches 
symbolic of the three principal rivers of the island, Eti, Tala, 
and Sapoelewa, and of the people who dwell beside them. 
Under this tree the people of the three rivers congregate at 
stated intervals with much solemn ceremonial. 

As for the rich coastal belt, it has always been coveted by 
outsiders, both brown and white. In 1465 native chiefs from 
Ternate seized it and settled on many parts of the seaboard, 
exploiting the island’s rich plantations of cloves, nutmegs, 
dammar,! and sago. 

After them came first the Portuguese and then the Dutch, 
who did much the same. 

The modern Dutch, ueey proud of their present régime, 
deplore all the more deeply the cruelties practised by the 
*V.0.C.” upon the native population. Their own historians 
have set on record how the people of Ceram were oppressed 
under the Company’s ‘‘monopoly” methods, when all their 
rich clove gardens were uprooted so that the trade in this 
spice might be concentrated on other islands more easily 
controlled. 

The south coast, as we steamed along it, presented many 
lovely and sharply contrasted scenes. Sometimes wooded 
slopes (probably nutmeg or clove gardens, which are now 
cultivated again) rose not far inland from the beach, to be 
replaced a little farther on by rolling grass-covered hills, or 
‘irregular, odd-shaped peaks and ridges, heavily forested, 
breaking off into precipitous limestone cliffs. At one point 
“the highlands ended abruptly in a peak like a forest-clad 
Matterhorn, with a great green plain stretching from its feet; 
and in the foothills of the mountains beyond there were many 
small isolated wooded hillocks, looking no bigger than thimbles 
among their great neighbours, 

The main range that runs roughly from end to end of the 


1 The resinous sap of a coniferous tree used as the foundation of varnish, 
incense, etc. Of great commercial value. 
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island is called Loemoecete, and rises to peaks 7000 and 8000 
feet high. It is the source of many rivers, running to the 
north and south coasts, and these, with the narrow, winding 
mountain pathways, are the people’s only means of communica- 
tion. Of roads, except in and around the coastal settlements, 
there are none. Innumerable different dialects are spoken; 
and it is said that the inhabitants of inland villages quite close 
to one another cannot understand each other’s speech. 

As might be expected in the face of such obstacles, the 
successive invaders’ religions, so much in evidence on the 
coast in the shape of Mohammedan mosques and Christian 
churches, have not penetrated inland, and the mountain 
people retain their own beliefs, as ancient, probably, as the 
land that cradled them. 

Our first port was Tehoeroe, where a large board at the end 
of the jetty, bearing the name of the town in two-foot-high 
letters, left the maritime passer-by in no doubt as to whether 
he had arrived at his proper destination. We came to anchor 
in a calm and lovely bay surrounded by low wooded hills 
with a fringe of coconut-palms bordering the beach, where a 
pretty little town, all atap-roofed, harmonised charmingly 
with the green background. 

It was very quiet. Nota single boat came out to meet us: 
and presently the ship’s motor-boat landed the First Officer 
and myself at the small jetty, where half a dozen sturdy two- 
masted sailing prakaus were lying. I left the chief to his 
lawful occasions at the long, trim atap-roofed cargo shed and 
wandered off to explore what proved to be an exceptionally 
charming little town: an excellent example of native civilisation 
untouched by foreign influences; for Tehoeroe has no white 
population, 

The streets, immaculately swept as a good housewife’s 
kitchen, were neatly paved with flat, grey, sea-worn pebbles 
and fenced with split bamboo in an open design. These 
streets are designed for foot traffic only; though recently (I 
was told) one very up-to-date young resident had acquired a 
bicycle. The houses were models of skilful construction, the 
walls divided into sections framed in hand-squared timber, 
each section filled with parallel two-inch bamboos, some 
horizontal and some perpendicular. The effect was charming, 
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almost prim in its extreme neatness, and reminiscent of the 
toy log-cabins that were popular in English nurseries fifty 
years ago. One of these houses was in course of erection 
Just outside the village, and when I received a friendly greeting 
in Malay from a dignified old gentleman at work upon it, 
I stopped for a chat. Curiosity 1s not considered rude in the 
East Indies. On the contrary, questions about your home, 
family, destination, and business are the usual sequel to a 
native greeting. So having replied to his queries, I could 
without offence ask some in my turn, and inquired what 
would be the cost of such a house as he was building; reckon- 
ing to myself that in England the nearest equivalent would 
cost perhaps £150, and in Australia twice as much, or more. 
The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Tida tahoe”’ 
(I really don’t know), he said. He had cut the material him- 
self in the mountains, had split the bamboo and trimmed the 
timber framework. The palm-fronds for the atap were up 
there (he waved his hand vaguely toward the surrounding 
las groves) and a neighbour was even now busy preparing it. 
e indicated a young man in a near-by compound who was 
making the fronds up into the usual convenient-sized sections, 
about eight feet long, sewing the tough midribs together with 
grass cord which he had previously made. The old gentle- 
man had just prepared the roof framework to receive the atap, 
and the rafters of straight branches stripped of their bark, 
and rubbed down into well-matched poles, glimmered whitely 
against the surrounding trees. 
No wonder he found it hard to calculate the cost in hard cash. 
The mosque, which was not far off, was built in picturesque 
_ and unusual style, with several pyramidal roofs piled one 
above the other; all thatched with mellow grey-brown atap 
_except where two sheets of iron defaced the topmost pyramid 
like an outbreak of some.nasty rash on a healthy skin. I was 
glad to learn from my new acquaintance that these repairs 
were only temporary, to prevent damage by the heavy rains, 
and would be replaced by atap at the earliest possible moment. 
There were, happily, no other signs of the ‘‘Galvanised 
Iron Age”’ in this attractive hamlet, which a generous use of 
atap did much to beautify. It was employed not only in 
roofing, but in the pagar (fences) enclosing the school play- 
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ground, and another large compound which announced itself 
ona painted board to be: ‘“‘Tempat Main Bola Tjina Poenja” 
(the “Chinese ball-game place”); it had a goal at each end 
raised on a small platform, but the exact nature of the game 
I could not discover. 

In all the gardens pommelo-trees were in full flower, and 
the air was sweet with their heady scent, mingled here and 
there with the fainter one of cloves. The ugly, ever-popular 
nangka was also much in evidence. 

When I first made my way into the village I had noticed, 
to my embarrassment, that although any men who happened 
to be in the streets greeted me politely and without any sign 
of surprise at my presence, the women all fled hurriedly as I 
approached; or, if they did let me get within speaking 
distance, would reply to my ‘‘7'abek”’ with a nervous giggle 
and a half-whispered word, thereafter drifting away in evident 
alarm, But presently an older woman, with a most attractive 
smile, braver than the rest, stood looking at me as she pinched 
her betel-stained lips with her slim fingers, as though trying 
to make up her mind. Then suddenly she moved forward and 
seized my hand, shaking it vigorously. ‘‘ Wah!” she said. 
“‘Nyonya is a woman . . . and women are the same every- 
where, after alll”—which was rather a surprising scrap of 
philosophy to meet with from a village matron in Ceram; 
the more so as it was uttered in correct Malay, showing that 
she had been to school: a rarity among the female portion 
of the population even in much more sophisticated places 
than Tehoeroe. 

There was no time after that to improve my acquaintance 
with a personality that bade fair to preve interesting and 
unusual. For, once the intrepid matron had set the example, 
the whole population of Tehoeroe seemed all at once eager to 
shake me by the hand—right or left or both at once, it didi‘t 
matter—and for a few minutes I experienced the sensations 
one may imagine to be those of a popular film star. Then the 
pettingi (head man) appeared and introduced himself, followed 
by the mantri-goeroe (schoolmaster), both eager to do the 
honours of their town, and I was conducted round all the local 
sights, including a concrete memorial, engraved in Dutch, toa 
former pettingi who had been greatly revered. We were 
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accompanied on this pilgrimage by the greater part of the 
population. 

Excusing myself at last with some difficulty, I explained 
that after days on a small ship I wanted exercise, and set off 
for a walk along a path through the palms and woodland 
bordering the coast. 

It was cool and beautiful, peaceful and shady: an ideal place 
for solitary meditation—but my enjoyment of it was destined 
to be anything but solitary. A discreet cough (characteristic 
of these instinctively well-mannered islanders when they wish 
to avoid startling one by a sudden intrusion) made me look 
round, to find a young man following me, his bare feet making 
no noise in the soft ground, 

My solitude being shattered, there was nothing for it but to 
accept the situation with as good grace as might be; so I 
stopped and, after the usual polite greetings, asked him where 
he was going. He made no bones about it: he was following 
me, he said. The petsingi had sent him to see that I did not 
lose myself, 

I must confess I was not so grateful as I perhaps ought to 
have been for this zealous display of hospitable anxiety; but I 
thanked him, and as conversation then languished I made 
what I hoped was a polite gesture, and turned to continue my 
walk along the narrow track with my shadow a few paces 
behind, until shouts from still farther in the rear made me 
look round again. There, evidently consumed by curiosity 
anent the queer stranger who had strayed into their seldom- 
disturbed village, were perhaps a couple of score of boys of 
all ages and sizes, who also settled down to follow with the 
most decorous politeness, The path now ran through wet 
undergrowth, where all must perforce walk single file; so 
in this order we proceeded, with a dozen yards between me 
and my shadow, and the.same distance separating him from 
the “troops.” A somewhat embarrassing country walk, I 
thought, but at least with an unusual quality about it; I could 
only hope that some means would present itself of dealing 
with a situation that made me feel vaguely ridiculous. How, for 
instance, I speculated, should we manage on the return journey, 
supposing there was no other path, and I found it was time 
to turn back? 
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As usual the problem solved itself. The path emerged 
from the woods into an open grassy space and brought us to 
the brink of a little stream that went hurrying down to lose 
itself in a narrow, palm-shaded inlet: the sort of picture con- 
jured up by a de Vere Stacpoole story. Here some fishermen 
were landing their catch from a tiny dugout, laying the glimmer- 
ing silver fish in nests of rich green coarse grass, in baskets of 
the same material, which they wove almost as quickly as the 
words can be written. Two or three women were looking on, 
and, following an airy word of introduction from my follower, 
they were at once disposed to be friendly, and the hand- 
shaking began all over again. They could not speak Malay, 
so the follower (explaining to me with a superior air that he 
had been to school and they, of course, had not) appointed 
himself interpreter, and conversation became general, the 
“troops”’ having by this time joined the party. 

Soon all signs of shyness had evaporated, though there was 
no diminution of politeness, and free rein could be given to 
their curiosity as to what could possibly have brought me to 
Tehoeroe, The only white visitors they were accustomed to 
were stalwart toean Belanda (Dutchmen), who counted bags 
of copra in the godown; not solitary females who went 
wandering through the woods. But how explain to them 
when I had only the vaguest idea myself? Should I tell 
them the truth—that I had drifted here, following my star? 

“Why am I here?” I echoed to their questions. “Ah! 
That’s a secret! But I'll tell you. ... Come closer!” 
and I beckoned mysteriously, marking time, hoping for 
inspiration. All the bright dark eyes were fixed on me, as 
the boys crept closer over the green grass, the women too 
watching and whispering as the interpreter, looking rather “ 
worried now, passed on to them what I had said. 

If anyone had cause for worry it was I, not he, for I hadn't 
the least idea what to tell them. But I had to say something, 
with all those eager faces waiting, and the best I could manage 
on the spur of the moment was: ‘‘Mendengar! Saya djoega 
orang tjeritera”’ (Listen! I am a story-teller). Heaven knows 
it was feeble—but it worked all too well. What I had meant 
to say I really don’t know. Probably (with that romantic 
bay before my eyes) that I wanted to “tell the world” about 
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their island; but they didn’t take it that way. To the Oriental 
a story-teller is a person whose trade it is to tell stories in 
person for their entertainment, not write them down. 

Too late I saw what I had let myself in for; and as best I 
could I had to invent a lurid tale of love and war dari tempo 
dahoeloe, a hotch-potch of Malay legends, Robinson Crusoe, 
and Beatrice Grimshaw, with trimmings of my own. Un- 
fortunately, the more I was carried away by my own would-be 
eloquence, the more apparent did the limitations of my 
vocabulary become, and I had to fall back upon dramatic 
expression and gesture to secure my effects, having in mind 
the methods of the da/ang in a wayang show. 

I succeeded beyond my anticipations. This kind of thing 
was infectious: a delightful game in which the audience were 
really much better qualified than the narrator to join. Before 
I knew what had happened we were all iz the story: the perang 
(war) game was being played where these lads’ ancestors 
must often have played it in earnest. We crept into the 
woods; took cover behind the trees; sprang out from ambush; 
and I found myself, dignified middle age forgotten, watching 
for an enemy with a bamboo spear in my hand (given me, | 
scarcely knew when, by one of my fellow-performers), as 
thrilled as the rest of them. ° 

These boys must have had an hereditary predisposition for 
this game, for they played it with startling abandon. Some 
of them, armed with the fearsome-looking knives used for 
cutting bamboo, were almost too realistic as they leapt out 
from cover with blood-curdling yells, and perhaps it was 
lucky that no other white stranger happened along. But it all 
ended happily. Middle-aged persons soon tire of such violent 
pastimes; and, although the audience that had taken the stage 
so enthusiastically looked as though they would have kept 
Boing all day, they were perfectly biddable when I called a 
halt. . 

“ Soedah!’’ \ called, raising my spear. “‘ Tjoekoep sekarang”’ 
(Enough! It is finished). And in a moment the excited 
warriors were only a group of village lads again, drifting away 
with polite farewell ‘‘Tabeks,” leaving me alone at last; for 
the fishermen and their lady-friends had already disappeared 
from the scene. And to this day I am never sure whether I 
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was entertaining those boys, or they were humouring a stranger 
whom they believed to be mad! 

At last I could continue my walk in peace. Even the 
pettingi’s special envoy had vanished with the rest. I found a 
path running down into the bay, and thence turned homeward 
along the shore under the palms that grew to within a few yards 
of the water’s edge. At intervals there were kampongs, each 
with a row of neat dugouts with ingeniously contrived out- 
riggers, drawn up on the sand; the owner of one of which, 
who told me he had just put the finishing touches to it, squatted 
gazing at his handiwork with pardonable pride. Everyone I 
met greeted me with grave politeness, accepted cigarettes, and 
seemed eager to converse, 

One old man and his son were taking a red-and-green 
parrot for an airing, and it sat bridling and posing and whisper- 
ing to itself on a little portable perch made from a forked 
branch. It had been brought, they said, from the mountains, 
adding that it was djahat (savage) with strangers (of which 
the gentle little creature gave no sign). The two men went 
on to paint a lurid picture of the inland mountain country, 
which they said was entirely lacking in human inhabitants 
and populated only by spirits, mostly evil ones, so that no one 
dared go there. They failed to explain how, in that case, 
they had got the parrot, and I did not embarrass them by 
inquiring. 

When we parted I walked along the path, that yielded such 
lovely glimpses of both sea and land, towards the little town, 
hemmed in so strangely by the unexplored and yet somehow 
friendly-looking mountains. Here and there on the lower 
slopes a patch had been cleared of forest and planted with 
palm or clove trees, or showed charred and black, burnt off ~ 
in preparation for cultivation, A lonely Chinese grave 
glimmered white on a hill-side farther up the coast; and round 
the mosque, near the town, a small burying-ground was visible. 

A charming place is Tehoeroe; and as I re-embarked in the 
ship's boat with the perspiring Dutch officer, who had spent 
his morning in the cargo shed, less pleasantly than I, I looked 
back at the little town with the feeling I have so often experi- 
enced after these fleeting but oddly intimate visits to strange 
places: that already they are old friends and that, although it is 
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unlikely I shall see them again in the flesh, a link has been 
forged that will draw me back many times both in memory 
and in spirit. 

Curiously different is Piroe, our next port of call in Ceram. 
If anything, it is even more beautifully situated than Tehoeroe, 
lying as it does secluded in its deep bay, with a background of 
partly wooded and partly grass-covered hills. Like a miniature 
Colombo, it has a jetty that is a prolongation of its main street; 
a street which, once past the usual Chinese shops, becomes a 
shady avenue of very fine trees, among which were some djati 
(teak), which I had not hitherto seen in the outer islands, 

The little town is admirably laid out and the general effect 
is most pleasing; but it lacks the natural charm that had been 
so evident at Tehoeroe, Piroe is a Christianised settlement; 
and, sad to say, shares the self-conscious, rather smug atmo- 
phere characteristic of such converted native communities. 

ere, as in Banda, the young people wear European-style 
dress, which has the unfortunate effect of vulgarising their 
appearance, and older women affect long, sloppy cotton coats 
of ugly uniform design. It was Sunday morning when we 
arrived, which provided an opportunity to see the native 
population en dimanchée, on their way to the neat Dutch 
Reformed Protestant Church. Happily, despite its influence 
upon local fashions, that church makes amends with its own 
particularly beautiful atap roof: a fact calling for special 
mention when it is remembered how all too often Christianity 
and corrugated iron go hand in hand elsewhere. 

Piroe is, I was told, an important Field Police centre, and a 
big barracks dominates the farther end of the town on the edge 
of undulating country through which tracks wind away out of 

* sight among the foothills, This western end of Ceram island 
is much less mountainous, and the inland regions more 
aécessible; which possibly accounts for the ‘‘Europeanising”’ 
of Piroe, and the conventional atmosphere in which it differs 
so much from places hemmed in by the forbidding ranges 
in the eastern part of the island. 

However, life is not without its thrills, even in West Ceram, 
despite its veneer of quasi-European respectability. Not long 
before our visit a dispute arose between two villages, Kamariang 
and Seroeawang, over the boundaries of their fishing-grounds. 
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A meeting was held at the dai/eoe (court-house) at Kamariang, 
and after hearing evidence the Controleur decided in favour 
of the fishermen of Seroeawang. The local natives, furious 
at the judgment in favour of their rivals, bombarded the white 
men with stones, and they fled for their lives. The Con- 
troleur hid in a swamp until the natives gave up the chase, 
and then made his way to another village, where he found a 
prahau to take him to Ambon. His assistant escaped to a 
friendly village where the native police protected him, 

The Field Police were then called out, and two military 
detachments from Ambon; the naughty men of Kamariang, 
now scared as schoolboys at Authority’s reaction to their 
exploit, fled to the mountains, where they were eventually 
surrounded and caught by Authority’s forces in overwhelming 
numbers, and taken in the white Government steamer 
Albatross to Ambon for trial. 

I am afraid I must confess that, as a dispassionate observer, 
I was tempted to wonder whether it would not have been a 
eee deal simpler, and less provocative of unrest and ill- 
eeling, if the fishermen of those two villages had been left to 
settle the matter of sea boundaries in their own way, as their 
fathers and forefathers had done for centuries before them? 
However. ... 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN, 


Some Odd Aspects of Christian Conversion 
"Ts island of Ambon or Amboyna with its small 


satellites Haroekoe and Saparoea lie close under the 

shelter of the south coast of Ceram. We came across 
to Saparoea from Piroe on Sunday afternoon, steaming through 
almost landlocked waters so still and glassy that the whole 
world seemed asleep, and even our passage woke scarcely 
a ripple. 

The town lies in a wide bay surrounded by low hills, and a 
fine jetty points its long finger far out into clear green water 
so transparent that every pebble on the bottom is clearly 
visible a good twenty feet down: as tempting a place for a 
dive as any I ever saw. 

As we landed from the ship’s boat and walked shoreward 
along the jetty a delicious aromatic scent filled the air, growing 
ever stronger until we reached a shed piled high with sacks of 
cloves: an addition to our cargo that was later to bring us 
faint elusive whiffs of this delicate perfume now and then for 
the rest of the voyage. 

Once ashore, the scene is dominated by the old ‘V.0.C.” 
fort that stands on a small hilly promontory: one of those 
commanding positions of which the Company took such full 
advantage. It now houses the Field Police Post and barracks, 
and wears a ‘“‘touch-me-not”’ air no doubt inherited from the 
bad old times. 

We found the long narrow streets full of people dressed, 
* like those in Piroe, in European ‘‘Sunday best”; for Saparoea, 

as an outpost of Ambon, the great Dutch Protestant strong- 
held, protests its conversion very loudly indeed. The streets 
swarmed with children; but they were not the jolly, velvet- 
fezzed little boys or quaint little girls in miniature sarongs and 
badjoes, with jingling bracelets and hair screwed into a comical 
“bun,” that are to be seen in Mohammedan islands. The 
native children of Saparoea are smug little wretches, cheeky 
and ill-mannered, staring rudely at the strangers as they pass. 
The little girls had shingled hair, and their skimpy frocks in 
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various crude colours made their brown faces, legs, and arms 
look many shades darker. The boys and young men strolled 
up and down in European hobbledehoy fashion, and they too 
stared at us in an offensive manner unthinkable with the polite 
“pagan.” They were dressed in much the same style as His 
Highness of Goram, wearing shirts, collars and ties, and ill- 
fitting trousers of shoddy blue or mauve imitation cloth. They 
either went bareheaded, or wore quasi-European caps of the 
same ugly materials as their trousers. They all looked un- 
natural and rather vulgar; as if they had “‘dressed up”’ and 
the sooner they got back into their own clothes the better. 

Older women had effected a compromise, wearing a sarong, 
usually in a large-check pattern, and a baggy three-quarter- 
length coat of printed cotton. One could not help wondering 
why they should suppose these ungainly garments likely to be 
more pleasing to our Lord, or more conducive to salvation, 
than the neat national dress. Probably only the Lord knows! 

It seems, however, that native hearts beat pretty true to 
type even under such unbecoming fashions. According to 
the Resident, who later dined with us on board, and enter- 
tained us with much local lore, the people of Saparoea 
wear their conversion very lightly upon occasion, when they 
happen to disagree with their Christian rulers. 

After the English defeated the Dutch in 1796 they held 
Ambon and the neighbouring islands until 1802; and again 
during the Raffles period from 1811 to 1816. But when the 
Dutch took over again, under the treaty by which all that 
Raffles had accomplished was thrown away in order to placate 
Holland, the Saparoeans, appreciative of the milder English 
rule, revolted against the Dutch, taking the fort by surprise . 
and killing all the garrison. Troops sent from Ambon were 
also soundly beaten, and the warlike Saparoeans held their own 
until a big expedition from Java in 1818 reduced them to a 
proper Christian acceptance of Christian rule. 

But Saparoea is only a small place at best. It is to Ambon 
you must go to find a full-fledged example of a converted East 
Indian community. Here, by means of what nowadays we 
should call propaganda, there has been assiduously implanted 
in the Ambonese mind the idea of superior status conferred 
by the White Man’s religion, until the Ambonese have come. 
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to feel that to be a Christian is next door to being European. 
They go to the Dutch church wearing a smug air of virtue 
unmatched by any Dutchman yet, wear Dutch clothes, speak 
Dutch, eat Dutch food, and take the first opportunity of 
impressing upon a stranger that the Dutch never conquered 
them, but are their allies, since they sought Dutch help in the 
sixteenth century against the Portuguese. 

The Dutch have encouraged this idea, and played upon 
native vanity to such good purpose that the Ambonese look 
down with contempt upon the Javanese and all other Moham- 
medan islanders, and the Dutch have thus acquired a useful 
body of overseers and watchdogs, more loyal to their white 
overlords than to their own race. 

They seem, in fact, so eager to ape all things Dutch that 
they have shed their own nationality; they are even ashamed 
of it, and seem to imagine that if only they play the part 
realistically enough they will be mistaken for Europeans, 
being already treated as such. It is ludicrous to a stranger, 
but pathetic too. They seem to be a sort of spiritual half- 
breed, who might be said to have gained a church and lost 
their own soul. This outlook has made them invaluable to 
the Dutch in minor government posts, in which capacity they 
are to be found all over the Indies. To these, and other 
Ambonese of good standing, “‘vergelijking,” or full European 
status, is freely granted (I sometimes fancy with a tongue in 
the check). At retiring age many return to their native island, 
thus making of Ambon a sort of tropic Cheltenham. 

In the army the Ambonese are of especial importance to 
the white rulers, In the five years, 1825~1830, that it took 
the Dutch to crush Java finally, Ambonese Christian troops 

“were used in great force, and were put on a par with white 
soldiers, There were so many of them that by degrees any 
Christian native soldier was assumed to be Ambonese, and in 
time the words ‘Christian’? and ‘Ambonese”’ came to be 
practically synonymous. 

It has always been the shrewd Dutch plan to make up mixed 
companies in the native D.E.I. armies, formed of men from 
many different islands, so that inter-island rivalries should 
reduce the risk of any concerted anti-Dutch conspiracy; and 
all these are generously “‘laced”’ with Ambonese. Sometimes 
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curious complications result. _Ambonese soldiers enjoy among 
other privileges that of travelling a class higher among ship’s 
deck passengers than do their Mohammedan comrades, and 
they are given European—or should one say “Christian” ?— 
food. Thus it may happen that a Christian trooper in a 
Javanese company may find himself looking down from his 
superior meat-and-potato-eating eminence upon his Moham- 
medan sergeant munching rice in the class below him. 

There are also many full Ambonese companies in Java and 
elsewhere, and all sorts of baits have been used to attract 
these valuable recruits. They have equal pay to that of the 
white soldiers, and after service are given “‘burgher’s rights,” 
as they are called, in their own village: a shrewd appeal to 
native vanity. Bounties and pensions were given; recruiting 
officers received F.50 per head for recruits, and the recruits 
themselves were given premiums of F.200 when joining for 
six years, and F.240 for a further six-year term. Nowadays 
those serving in Java are given special leave to go home to 
Ambon to fire their fellow-countrymen with enthusiasm for 
military service; but the proviso is made that the recruit must 
be a Christian if he is to be placed on the much-desired equal 
footing with white soldiers! 

The Ambonese converts appear to have reacted to this 
technique as might be expected, despising even their fellow- 
Ambonese who are still Mohammedans. They call them 
orang negeri (natives), while they themselves are orang bébas, or 
burghers: a name first given to the descendants of natives 
who had been rewarded by the ‘‘V.O.C.” for services rendered 
(presumably persons whom nowadays we should call Quislings 
or Fifth Columnists) with European status and exemption 
from free labour. "| 

I was to see some of the curious effects of all this during 
my stay in Ambon; but in the meantime I was more interestéd 
in the beautiful approaches of the island and in its fantastic 
shape, resembling roughly a crocodile’s head about thirty 
miles long with a deep triangular bay between its open jaws. 

As the bay narrows towards the throat a promontory juts 
out from the upper side (for all the world like an uvula, if you 
care to carry the simile so far) almost closing it, leaving so 
narrow a passage that the calm water beyond, encircled by 
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woodlands and coconut groves, has all the appearance of a 
small lake, From the “throat’’ a creek a few feet wide winds 
away and disappears under the trees, carrying the tidal water 
yet another half-mile or so, to end at last beside a village at the 
edge of a strip of sand a bare hundred yards across: which 
strip is all that joins upper and lower jaws together and prevents 
Ambon from being two islands instead of one. 

This curiously-shaped bay, which is about fifteen miles 
long, opens to the south-west, with the town some ten miles 
inside it on the southern jaw. It is sheltered during the east 
monsoon, but when, as at the time of our arrival, the strong 
winds of the west monsoon are blowing, they sweep down the 
bay between the mountainous jaws as though through a funnel, 
with such force that it is sometimes difficult for ships to berth, 
As we approached, we could see the red flag that is flown in 
very rough weather as a warning that it is dangerous to attempt 
coming alongside the wharf with the wind aft; so following 
the accepted procedure we went on to a point some distance 
beyond the town, turned, and came up to the wharf against 
the wind. 

It was evident at once that the town of Ambon is ‘‘definitely 
different” from other large East Indian towns. The wharf 
was almost empty; no laughing, chattering crowds of natives 
in sarongs of many colours were there to greet us. Only a 
few nondescript stragglers had appeared on the scene when I, 
the only passenger, stepped ashore, and one of these, a seedy 
little native in crumpled once-white suit and sandshoes, 
holding a shabby topee in his hand, was presented to me by the 
ship’s Chief Officer, on bidding me farewell, as willing to act 
as my guide. 

"Now I have a constitutional dislike for guides, particularly 
those who thrust themselves or are thrust upon me. But it 
was evident that the fatherly K.P.M., in its anxiety for my 
welfare, would not feel its duty done if it abandoned me to my 
own devices alone upon the wharf at Amboyna! Who knows 
(they may have thought) but that the very name spells terror 
to English ears, remembering the Amboyna murders of 
1623? 

T could not find it in my heart to slight so well-meant an 
attention; and besides, that pathetic little guide was looking 
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at me so anxiously. So I resigned myself to his care, and in a 
moment he seemed to swell to twice his previous size. With 
an air he hailed a taxi, then asked me for twenty cents, with 
which he paid a coolie who lifted my one suitcase into it, 
climbed into the taxi beside me, and we drove off to the hotel, 
some two hundred yards away. Here he asked for fifty 
‘cents for the taxi (you can go miles in Soerabaya for twenty- 
five) and another ten cents for a lad who carried my suitcase 
up the steps and put it down on the verandah: such were the 
first indications that life in Ambon was likely to be more 
expensive than in less sophisticated Mohammedan Java. 

It was an attractive-looking hotel, as all Dutch hotels in the 
Indies are, but it showed no signs of welcoming the coming 
guest. My unwanted guide trotted ineffectively here and 
there, without saying a word, whereas had I been alone I 
should have announced my arrival with the usual call: 
“Djongos!’” Evidently, however, this was not the correct 
method of approach to the Christian domestic, Still no one 
appeared, nor seemed likely to. do so, and the guide was 
obviously at the end of his resources. So I took a hand myself, 
and raised my voice in a sort of compromise hail, ‘‘ Anybody 
there?”’—in Malay. After some half-dozen repetitions a 
young native appeared: bareheaded (which at first sight 
shocks the visitor from Mohammedan communities almost as 
much as though he were minus trousers) and looking anything 
but pleased at this interruption of his afternoon siesta, I 
asked for a room, speaking of course in Malay, the Agua 
franca of the islands, to which he replied in fluent Dutch, 
regarding me the while with intense dislike for having failed 
to notice he was “‘ European,” 

It may have been due to resentment at my use of Malay” 
(which, I soon discovered, is regarded as a deliberate insult) 
that the only room I could prevail upon the irate youhg 
Christian to show me was one with no window. It had four 
doors: one leading to the lounge, two into adjoining rooms, 
and the fourth, a glass one, to a narrow, cut-throat side-alley. 
This I opened whenever I was in the room during the day, 
but not even in so super-Christian a community as Ambon 
could I sleep soundly with a street door open. So that other- 
wise excellent hotel at Ambon has the unpleasant distinction 
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of being the only one in the Indies wherein I stifled o’ nights 
for lack of air. 

The town at first sight does not make a good impression. 
It has a great open square of grass, like the old native Javanese 
towns, but unlike them it is neglected and uncut, and a rash 
attempt to cross it afoot covers you to the knees in barbed 
grass-seeds. The supply of taxis appears very much greater 
than the demand, and there is little other traffic. A large 
““P” which indicates the parking-place on one side of the 
square gives the impression of being rather a demonstration of 
Ambon’s perfect European manners than a practical necessity. 

Many massive old seventeenth-century houses still stand 
with their pillared porticoes abutting on the street, and the 
names of some of those streets suggest that they commemorate 
long-forgotten grim events. There are Nekkebrekerssteegh, 
Moordenaarstraat, and Doodenstraat (Neckbreaker’s Lane, 
Murderer’s Street, and Street of the Dead); with Paradise- 
straat and Groot en Klein Olifantsstraat (Paradise Street and 
Big and Little Elephant’s Streets) by way of relief. A long, 
ugly street of apparently prosperous Chinese shops is dominated 
by the huge Parish Church. 

But it is the fort that holds the stranger’s attention to the 
exclusion of all else at first. It is enormous. Admirably built 
of brick, cemented over, it sprawls its forbidding bastions all 
along the water-fronts of a promontory commanding the bay 
between the island’s jaws, and behind it is an open space, 
now sparsely shaded by eucalyptus-trees, where much grim 
history has been written. Grisly ghosts must surely walk on 
this green, for it was here that once stood the Honourable 
Company’s Raadhuis, where, remote and safe from any 
‘authority but their own, the conquerors worked their cruel 
will on countless victims, white and coloured. The records 
tell of many strangled, broken on the wheel, thrown bound 
into the sea, flogged with weighted whips, riveted into chains, 
racked, or having their tongues cut out. This, too, was the 
scene of the famous Amboyna murders referred to above, 
when in 1623 some Englishmen (the number varies in different 
accounts from ten to twenty) were accused of conspiring to 
seize the fort, and tortured on the rack, where, after ‘‘con- 
fessions” had been dragged from them, they perished, 
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To anyone who has seen the immense fortress, the idea 
that a handful of tradesmen (and their leader a barber!) could 
ever have dreamed of such an attempt is utterly fantastic, and 
it is obvious that the affair was engineered as a pretext to get 
rid of tiresome trade competitors. But like all such “‘incidents” 
it had far-reaching results. 

When the news of the murders reached England a storm of 
fury swept the country. But England was passing through 
stormy times at home just then, and the ‘‘strongly worded 
protest’’ sent to the Dutch Republic could not be followed up 
by action. As contemporary Dutch records put it: ‘The 
Dutch Government was able with great skill to ignore the 
protest, taking advantage of the events which culminated in 
the Civil War and the beheading of Charles I in 1649.” 

But Cromwell’s Government did its best to avenge the 
outrage later. Compensation was demanded for the heirs 
of the Amboyna victims, twenty-six years after their death, 
as well as for damage to ships and property. At the Peace of 
Westminster, in 1654, which marked the end of the ‘First 
Anglo-Dutch Sea-war,” as the Dutch call it, these reparations 
were made. The island of Rhun was returned to us under this 
treaty, but in the meantime all its rich nutmeg groves had been 
a aeae and it was worthless. But that did not matter much 
after all, for when war broke out again the following year the 
Dutch promptly turned us out of Rhun once more, retaining it 
finally under the Peace of Breda, two years later, Dutch 
historians themselves state that these two wars were largely 
the result of the Amboyna “incident.” 

All this makes the fort rather a depressing place to visit, 
though there is little about it nowadays, converted as it is 
inside the walls to all the dull ugliness of a modern barracks, 
to recall its grim past, except the old cannon that still point 
out from each bastion across the bay. I was introduced to it 
by a British officer of that truly International force the 
Salvation Army, who, with his good wife, had undertaken the 
réle of guide, philosopher, and friend (vice the K.P.M. 
nominee of my first day, of whose services I soon managed to 
disembarrass myself). 

To these British residents I owed also an introduction to 
an old Ambonese native ‘“‘burgher’’ family, in whose society 
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I realised with a pang of shame how unjust it can be to make 

sweeping generalisations, for they were most pleasant and 
friendly people, with none of the characteristics that had 
hitherto made the contrast between Mohammedan and 
Christian natives so unfavourable to the latter. Perhaps they 
are the exception that proves the rule; but I have no doubt 
that there are others. 

This old gentleman and his two daughters, who were school 
teachers, had many interesting Ambonese legends to tell; 
especially of the Ambonese goddess, Taena Loehoe, and of 
the ancient magic pitcher in the dammar forest in the mountain 
kingdom, Soya di Atas, which is said to be always full of water 
to refresh the weary traveller who makes a pious pilgrimage 
to the grave of Taena Loehoe’s father, a King of Soya who 
died many centuries ago. 

This pitcher is regarded by the Ambonese as holy; and in 
this connection Miss N. told a good story. She and others 
of the staff of the school, including the Dutch headmaster, had 
gone to visit the King’s grave, all the party treating the ancient 
native place of pilgrimage with due respect except the head- 
master, who scoffed at the legend and scattered the little 
offerings they found, telling his Ambonese colleagues when 
they expostulated that theirs was a ‘“‘Christian’”’ school and 
they ought not to condone such silly superstitions. 

Then, having quenched their thirst from the old pitcher, 
the party set off down the steep path to Soya: one that in the 
ordinary way it is impossible to miss, and should have brought 
them back to the village in half an hour. But they wandered 
on for hours, getting nowhere, and long after darkness had 
fallen they were still stumbling weary and footsore down the 

- mountain-side. Miss N, at last persuaded the headmaster 
to let her go on alone to seek the path, and no sooner had she 
turned a corner than she saw the lights of the village twinkling 
just below, and within a-few minutes had sent a search-party 
back with torches to bring the others to safety. The people 
of Soya, when they heard how disrespectfully the holy pitcher 
had been treated, wagged their heads wisely and said that what 
had happened was only to be expected. It is not wise to offend 
the spirits. (Which seems to suggest that the “conversion” 
of this ‘mountain fastness is not much more than skin-deep.) 
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By the time I bade farewell to the hospitable burghers I 
had made up my mind by hook or crook to make the pilgrimage 
to Soya di Atas and see the magic pitcher for myself; and 
thanks to the good Salvationist all was soon arranged. The 
Unseen Powers must surely have been on my side as well; 
for it fortunately happened that his native Highness Rehatta 
of Soya di Atas (‘‘Regent”’ under the Dutch administration, 
but, as the direct descendant of the former kings, still known 
as ‘‘Raja’’ to the people of his little mountain kingdom) was 
down in Ambon visiting the Resident on business. To the 
Residency therefore the Major and I repaired; His Excellency 
smiled upon my project, lent me a magnificent ivory-inlaid 
blackwood walking-stick (which had been presented to him 
by the people of Tenimbar), and undertook to arrange with the 
Regent to guide me to his kingdom and his ancestor’s grave 
the following day. 

So it was arranged; and in the evening came Miss N. all 
agog to share the pilgrimage, with the further addition of a 
friend of hers, a Javanese Lieutenant in the Salvation Army, 
who would call for me at the hotel at dawn next morning. 

He was as good as his word—if not better. I was awakened 
at five-thirty by a shy knock on the door leading into the alley, 
and, dressing hurriedly, opened it to behold a young Javanese 
in the full glory of Salvation Army tropical uniform: spotless 
starched white drill with scarlet shoulder-tabs, and glittering 
brass ‘‘S’’ on collar and sun-helmet. Black laced boots and 
a big black leather portfolio added the final touches of European 
officerdom doubtless aimed at, which it is to be hoped com- 
pensated him for much discomfort; for a less appropriate 
costume for a mountain expedition it is hard to imagine, 

We set off for the rendezvous, outside one of the suburban - 
churches; and there we waited almost an hour for the Raja 
and the lady, while the Lieutenant told me ingenuous tales 
of the ‘“‘Army”’ and his enlistment in it. Our early start was 
in vain, for the cool of the morning was a thing of the past 
and the heat was steamy and stifling by the time the others 
appeared, and we began to climb the steep narrow path alternat- 
ing with bamboo-edged steps, hemmed in by shady gardens 
on both sides, that led up through the outskirts of the town 
to the hill-sides above, where, as the path climbed on through 
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open country, we looked down across the steep grass-clad 
slopes to ever wider and wider views of the bay and the hills 
beyond, spreading out below us like a lovely green-and-silver 
map. 

Ate an hour or so of steady climbing the Raja stopped. 
“Here,” he said, waving a proprietary hand, “‘begins the soil 
of Soya di Atas’’—adding with a shy pride that was curiously 
touching: “‘My own country’’—and then walked on a little 
ahead of the rest of us, without another word. I would have 
given a good deal to know just what thoughts there might be 
behind the expressionless face of this descendant of native 
kings, who spoke, dressed, behaved, and looked (except for 
his brown skin) so exactly like any nice well-mannered young 
Dutchman. 

Just within the Raja’s territory there was a surprising 
change in the scenery. The path led through a wood, where 
instead of the usual green luxuriance of these regions there 
were straggling eucalypts with rough twisted trunks and 
narrow, shadeless, perpendicular hanging leaves, growing in 
dry, stony, otherwise barren soil. They were Eucalyptus 
Alba,! from which is made the popular kayu poeteh oil, regarded 
as a sovereign remedy for innumerable ills and sold in every 
native and Chinese shop in Malaya and the Indies. This tree 
is found in several islands on the “right’’ side of the Wallace 
line; and in Boeroe, at a small town called Kajeli, the oil is 
manufactured in such quantities that the export to Makassar 
and Singapore alone is worth 100,000 guilders per year. 

No oil is extracted from the Raja’s forest at Soya. But it 
has given its name to a charming village near by: a model 

. village if ever there was one, with immaculately swept main 
street (in reality, of course, a footpath) bordered by trimly 
clipped hedges, behind which were neat small houses nestling 
in tiny gardens. : 

From this point onward it became increasingly evident 
that, tiny though the kingdom of Soya di Atas might be, it 
enjoyed considerable prosperity. As we approached the 
Raja’s capital the grade grew steeper, and we mounted flight 
after flight of concrete steps enclosed by walls, with square 
landings at every turn; as conventional as Bournemouth, and 
: 1 Also known as Ge/am or Melaleuca Cajeputi, 
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a paradox indeed in a toy native state in a little-known East 
Indian island. 

But a native state Soya is in truth. For though the Dutch 
overlords have changed the Raja’s title to Regent, to fit in 
with their system, his local rule is absolute, and it is he who 
is responsible for the really remarkable development of his 
diminutive realm, whose wealth, he told me, is derived from 
dammar, rich forests of which we were presently to see, and 
from cloves and vanilla. 

So we came, still ascending, to the bottom of the main street 
that climbs on through what is surely one of the most unusual 
capitals in the world: a sort of super-village, swept and 
garnished to a degree that would be perfection even within 
doors. Hedges of croton and miniature bamboo, clipped so 
neatly that they might better be described as barbered, 
enclosed toy bungalows standing in little gardens gay with 
roses, dahlias, carnations, and other flowers of all kinds; and 
at the top, dominating the scene and blocking out the view 
upwards, there stood a large modern, whitewashed Protestant 
church, recently rebuilt, which would appear (from his gesture 
as he pointed it out) to be the pride of the Raja’s heart. 

The Royal family pew, surmounted by a crown, occupied 
the same place of honour as that of the Governor in Dutch 
Colonial churches, against the wall at one side; and he showed 
me too a stone inscribed in Malay, erected to the memory of 
his late father. 

Raja though he may proudly cal] himself, it was the quasi- 
Dutch Regent rather than the native prince who, with his 
sisters, hospitably entertained us later in their immaculately 
clean and tidy house facing the church, which towered above - 
it, cutting off all view except of itself. There was no solitary 
survival of native taste to be seen in this home of a scion of 
island royalty. He was proposing to guide us to the tombs 
of his ancestors; but the portraits that looked down upon us 
meanwhile were those of Dutch rulers, and enlarged groups 
of Government officials. Everything betokened European 
influence and the crudest of European taste. There were 
wool crochet cushion-covers and table-runners in gaudy 
colours; paper flowers in common vases; big coloured prints 
of religious subjects, one of them a crude haloed Christ; and 
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much more to match. But our hosts were quite content and 
at ease in the midst of it all. 

Refreshed by cool drinks, we set out on the next stage of 
the expedition. The Lieutenant’s sartorial glory was by this 
time sadly wilted, and we suggested that he should leave his 
uniform jacket behind at the Raja’s house, to be picked up on 
the return journey. He was very dubious about it, gravely 
explaining that officers must not be seen out of uniform in any 
circumstances; he only gave in when we pointed out the 
extreme unlikelihood of meeting anyone connected with the 
“Army” here in the mountains. 

Ted by the Raja, we left the steep path a short way above 
the town, and climbed some steps in the rock which brought 
us out on a small plateau. Here, said our guide, the rajas of 
long ago, before the white man came, used to call the head men 
of the villages together to discuss the affairs of the realm, 
And here, too, stood the house from which Taena Loehoe 
dropped her spindle and started on the wanderings that she 
has continued ever since. 

Glorious views over bay and mountain spread out below 
this vantage-point, framed in the great branches of an ancient 
waringen, beneath which is the stone seat of the rajas; and 
two old graves whose history is lost, but which certainly, said 
our guide, must hold the bones of some of those whose voices 
once rang out across the place where we now stood. 

It was a delightful spot; but we were still far from our goal; 
so we clambered down the slippery steps and took to the 
upward path again. Soon it plunged into the thick dammar 
forest where (whispered Miss N., perhaps as a warning) the 
. Spirits had punished the scoffers at the holy pitcher, by making 
them wander about all day. It would have been an easy 
enough place to get lost in, certainly, if there had been any 
choice of routes. But.though the narrow winding track 
hemmed in by wet foliage offered no sort of landmark, there 
was no other, and it brought us faithfully and without adven- 
ture to a little clearing just below the topmost point of the 
mountain. 

Here a weather-beaten old slab, resting on two others, 
marks the grave of the goddess’s royal father; and a few paces 
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up the slope, under the handsome shiny-leaved dammar- 
trees, was the magic pitcher (‘‘kruik,” as the Dutch and Dutch- 
speaking natives call it), half-embedded in earth and leaves 
among the roots of a big tree. The Raja motioned me towards 
it with a gracious little wave of the hand, and I eagerly pushed 
aside the undergrowth and stooped above it. Hopefully— 
for I had a thirst worthy of being slaked at so holy a place 
I lifted the blue Chinese plate that covered its mouth, with a 
half-coconut upon it as drinking-cup. Hopefully I peered 
into its depths. But, alas, for the simple faith of a thirsty 
pilgrim! No cool refreshing gleam caught the light. A 
spider ran out from under the plate, but water there was none, 
The magic “‘kruik”’ was as dry as a bone: a dry fact for which 
no levity of mine was to blame. I had approached it with all 
respect and as much faith as any native. But it must be 
confessed I left it with less. 

Nevertheless it is worth recording that none of us showed 
any disposition to comment on the pitcher’s failure. The 
Raja’s face was expressionless as he drew my attention to the 
aromatic-scented resin that hung like sticky stalactites from 
the trunks of the dammar-trees, and while he set light to little 
torches of it wrapped in dead leaves; or pointed out that 
strangest of all the orchid family, Vanilla, shooting straight 
up against the trunk of a parent tree, clinging with its un- 
cannily strong padded climbing feet, harder to detach than 
any Ivy. 

Looking at him I wondered once more what was going on 
behind that impenetrable brown mask. Did the old native 
beliefs still survive under the carefully assumed European 
exterior? Was he disconcerted, or even alarmed, at the 
famous old “‘kruik’s’’ emptiness, or contemptuous, or as” 
indifferent as he seemed? I shall never know. For soon 
we were on our way down again; and if we had unknowingly 
offended the spirits they evidently “considered us punished 
enough by thirst, and we retraced our steps to Soya as un- 
eventfully as we had come. We talked of a thousand things. 
But we took no risks. The magic “‘kruik’? was not once 
mentioned. 

We passed many plantations of cloves near the capital, 
the first I had seen at close quarters. The trees are ever- 
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green, with thick, dark, small-leaved foliage, not unlike 
/auristinus, and grow in all sizes, ranging from bushes to trees 
twenty feet high. They bear masses of tiny flowers, bright 
red and very pretty when fully out. But, as the Raja explained, 
they are useless for commerce if left so long, as they then lose 
both scent and oi]. They must be picked as tight green buds 
and dried in the sun, or smoked, to become the fragrant little 
brown ‘‘nails’’ we know so well. 

Arrived back at the mountain-town our little party broke up, 
and the Raja bade us farewell. And there we left him at his 
-cosy Royal residence, among his wool crochet and red plush 
cushions and oleographs, and all the other amenities attendant 
upon Christianity in Amboyna, while we made our way down 
the trim concrete stairways of his model mountain realm, and 
so at last back through the shady suburbs into Ambon town. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN, 


Butterflies, Fashions, &F “Gentility” in Ambon 


APPILY the Amboyna murders are not this island’s 
H:: claim to fame; and it has a native population 

whose own exquisite dress will never be changed by 
any religious conversion. It is known to naturalists the world 
over for its extraordinary wealth of butterflies: possibly no 
grcater than that of Java, but made famous through the works 
of the great naturalist Rumphius, who spent most of his life 
in Amboyna. 

It needs no study of these classic works, nor any special 
scientific qualifications, to appreciate the beauty of the 
Amboyna butterflies. They are everywhere, of every size 
and shape and colour. Sometimes, as you walk in the woods 
or climb the mountains, clouds of small, glimmering yellow 
wings will be all around you; to be exchanged a little farther 
on for other clouds of blue and silver, very like the ‘‘blues’’ of 
the English chalk hills, but in brighter shades; or again, 
by a cloud of flickering pure white. 

Others, a little larger, fly in twos or threes or singly: black 
and crimson, orange and brown, rose and black, rose and 
silver, or iridescent metallic greenish blue with black velvet 
points; you may come upon any of these glowing gems of 
living beauty on any mountain walk, spread out upon a stone 
on the path in front of you, the wings faintly quivering as the 
insect seems to doze in the warm midday sunshine. Then 
there is a black-and-yellow beauty shaped like the English 
swallowtail, but twice his size; and another that always seems 
to fly alone: a burly red-and-brown fellow almost as big as a 
robin, with a flight curiously like that of a bat. This, and 
others of the larger varieties, will fly round and round a ship 
lying half a mile off the shore, apparently tireless, and having 
completed their inspection fly shoreward again. 

The name of Rumphius is one to conjure with in Ambon; 
as well it should be, for not many small tropic islands can claim 
to have given the world books that remain unchallenged 
authorities after three hundred years. A small, delightful 
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Rumphius Park now occupies the site of the garden of rare 
plants laid out by the naturalist; which, though itself long 
vanished, lives on in the great Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, 
Java, of which it was the parent idea. 

Rumphius lived at Hitoe, on the north side of the island, 
and died in 1702. His grave, like his garden, is lost; but a 
memorial was set up near the park in 1824.1 

Tradition associates Rumphius with many of the places 
with which I was to become familiar in my wanderings about 
the island, and I liked to think that the gentle spirit of the 
“Blind Butterfly Man” (as he became in 1670)'may have 
been among the lovely, colourful winged bodyguard that 
never failed to accompany me. These wanderings were 
mostly on foot, as on our expedition to Soya di Atas, for walking 
is still the islanders’ normal means of locomotion, and ‘‘roads”’ 
outside the town are for the most part footpaths. 

There is, however, a fine motor road running from end to 
end of the island, from the lighthouse on the point of its lower 
“jaw” to the village of Passo on the narrow strip of sand at its 
throat, a distance of about thirty miles, and a most lovely 
drive it is. It passes through many villages, some of them, 
clustered about their picturesque mosques, obviously having 
Mohammedan populations; but far more have large white- 
washed churches standing amid houses built in European 
style; which is not surprising, seeing that more than three- 
quarters of the island’s population profess the Christian faith. 
It is in the Christian villages or townships along this road that 
many of the retired native civil servants have their villas. 

The village of Passo, the terminus of the main road, stands 
on the inner side of the small sandy isthmus that holds the . 
two jaws of the island together. Beyond it, facing south-east, 
is a bay that is calm and sheltered even when the west monsoon 
is blowing its hardest; and looking eastward, past the fishing- 
stakes clearly reflected in the still water, to the lovely skylines 
of Haroekoe and Saparoea, it is hard to believe that rough- 
weather warnings are flying in the western bay only a few miles 
behind you. 

As I stood there one evening, with the tide from the stormy 
western bay rising in the creek on one side of me, and the tiny 

1 See Appendix D. 
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wavelets from the east rippling up the sands almost at my feet 
on the other, a boat appeared coming slowly up the creek, 
poled by two men. Grounding at the end of the inlet, they 
stepped out, picked the boat up, carried it across the sands 
and launched it again in the open water of the eastern bay; 
then hoisted their mat sail and set off with a fair wind for the 
islands opposite. It was all done so methodically as to look 
like routine; which, I learnt later, it was. The men of the 
western coasts find it much easier during the west monsoon 
to sail down the crocodile’s throat and out at the back of his 
neck than to face the fury of the monsoon outside. 

To a stranger it seems incomprehensible that a channel 
should not have been dug across that paltry barrier of sand, 
a job that one man could do in a few hours. 

But there is a great deal more to it than that; for this is a 
matter in which the spirits (who reck nothing of churches or 
conversion) have a hand, to such good effect that they have 
brought to nought every attempt ever made to cut a channel 
from one bay to the other. 

It was one of the first things the English started to do when 
they took command in 1796; but the natives knew, as their 
new friends did not, of the strange and terrible things that 
happened when that harmless-looking sand was disturbed, 
and a deputation of wise men implored that the cut be filled 
in again, 

The best of the many stories that surround this elusive 
canal was told me with obvious conviction by a smart young 
native hairdresser while giving me a haircut; and was all 
the more entertaining in that the raconteur was educated, a 
regular attendant at the Parish Church, and numbered among 
his clients all the European éite of local society. He was 
most proficient in his craft, nor had he neglected the art of 
breezy conversation (in fluent Dutch) without which no 
coiffeur worth his salt would feel he had given his customers 
their money’s worth. 

Being obviously a visitor, I was regaled with all the high 
spots of Ambon, until he came in due course to Passo, Had 
I been there yet? Yes? A curious place, wietwaar? Did 
I know that long ago the Government had cut a canal through 
the sand to join up the two bays? 
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This (said he) was what happened: when the water ran 
into the first narrow cut it was a dreadful dark red, like blood, 
and all the men who had been digging were afraid and ran 
away. The next day all the people of Passo fell ill, the skin 
of their faces and bodies turned yellow, and their lips were 
not red any more, and many of them died. Then there came 
a terrible swarm of mosquitoes, clouds and clouds of them, so 
that it was dark. And the wise men went to the Government 
and warned them that if the channel were not filled up the 
water would flow in from the sea and wash away Passo and 
all the kampongs one after another, until at last the whole of 
Ambon would disappear. So the Government gave orders 
for the cut to be filled; and all was as it was before, and now 
if a man from the western bay wants to cross to Haroekoe he 
lifts his prahau over the dividing sands and all is as the gods 
intended. ‘al’ concluded very seriously this modern 
Europeanised young Christian Ambonese, as he skilfully 
finished trimming the back of my neck and held a mirror for 
me to admire the result. ‘Fa! There are many things we 
do not understand, Mevrouw; strange, secret things, and it 
is dangerous to try to goagainstthem. . . . Oneguilder. ... 
Thank you, Mevrouw.” ... And he bowed me, un- 
smilingly, out. 

The spirits do not seem to have relinquished their hold 
upon Passo, and the village shows no signs of European 
influence, either material or religious. It is a good example 
of local building technique, with its neat houses of beautifully 
symmetrical gaba-gaba, and great stacks of the huge xipa- 
palm fronds whose midribs are used in their construction are 
always to be seen drying in the sunshine. Their size and 
weight are a revelation, and the contrast between the oft-- 
heard careless phrase “‘flimsy palm-leaf houses’ and the 
toughness and solidarity of the actual fabric is supremely 
ridiculous to anyone who tries to lift a frond. 

The beneficent spirit of Rumphius must often re-visit Passo, 
for the sago which is the staple food of Ambonese, and many 
other natives, is here much in evidence awaiting shipment to 
neighbouring islands. It was Rumphius who taught the 
people to prepare the soft meal-like substance from the heart 
of the sago-palm (which abounds in Ambon) as it is now 
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prepared all over the Indies Endless rows of uniform 
thimble-shaped packages about eighteen inches high, wrapped 
neatly in palm-leaf, are laid out beside the houses adjoining 
the sands; for poorer purchasers there are similar editions 
of the same packing, and also little cakes of compressed sago, 
salmon-pinkish in colour, looking very much like soap, An 
average sago-palm, I learned, will yield enough to fill about 
twenty-five baskets holding twenty-five katties each: an 
amount sufficient to feed a family for several months. 

The new arrival at Ambon sees the worst of the town, and 
it improves greatly on acquaintance, though it has none of 
Banda’s uncanny charm, nor much of the dignity that its 
seventeenth-century mansions must once have given to it. 
But the pleasant tree-shaded roads on the outskirts of the town 
are not unlike those of country towns in Java, except that many 
atap roofs are still to be seen among these of reddish-brown 
tiles, and that, instead of Java’s welcoming open drive-ways, 
all Ambon’s houses shut themselves in behind iron gates: 
yet another demonstration, one must suppose, of Ambon’s 
adoption of European manners. 

There is, however, nothing reminiscent of Java about the 
people who use those streets and roads; none of the en- 
thrallingly interesting life and movement that there weaves 
unceasingly to and fro; in Ambon are neither ponies nor 
peddlers, except the arang (charcoal) sellers with their twin 
piles of five round baskets hung from the ends of a short 
shoulder-pole. And not even the Christian communities 
at Banda, Piroe, and Saparoea had prepared us for the galaxy 
of European fashions to be seen in the suburbs of Ambon 
when the population comes out to take the air in the cool of 
* the evening. 

Ultra-smart, shingled young women in short, sleeveless 
frocks (or “‘japonnetjes,” as, aping the Dutch, they coyly 
call them) in garish shades of pink and blue, mince in high- 
heeled, shiny, patent-leather shoes beside youths wearing 
coloured shirts and trousers (the latter always a little too wide 
and a little too long) and hard, cheap Japanese-made felt hats 
or topees; while dark-skinned, crop-haired schoolgirls in 
white blouses with huce ‘sailor’? howe and chase hetnhe 
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skirts, pedal their bikes vigorously here and there with their 
sturdy brown legs; and bright-eyed children, the little girls 
in skimpy cotton-print frocks contrasting harshly with their 
dark-brown arms and legs and faces, stare unsmilingly at all 
the rest. 

Native grace and dignity of manner, worn elsewhere as 
easily and naturally as native dress, has vanished with it; and 
with the acquisition of the Dutch language, of which the 
Ambonese are so proud, has gone the pleasantly modulated 
native speech. The girls in these suburban promenades 
giggle and chatter unceasingly in their aggressively fluent 
Dutch that is so poor a substitute for the musical Malay they 
have learnt to despise, and the young men guffaw, and shout 
inanities like any white hobbledehoy. 

A particularly depressing mode is prevalent among the 
older Ambonese. Women wear black, knee-length loose 
coats with black sarongs, and men affect black trousers, with 
coats not unlike those of their womenkind, with the difference 
that the sleeves are short enough to reveal a loose white shirt- 
sleeve underneath. And, even when black is not worn, the 
women’s shapeless garments are made of the ugliest materials 
it is possible to find: a finicky nurse-maidish print coat with a 
“‘duster’’ check sarong, perhaps, or a coat of blatant pink 
cotton with a sarong of red turkey-twill. The black uniform 
seems to be de rigueur for vendors in the market, where they 
make melancholy black spots in an otherwise colourful 
scene. 

The Mohammedan minority are not unaffected by the 
religio-national anomaly, Regarded by their Europeanised 
compatriots as inferiors, they have lost the pride in their 
appearance and the meticulous cleanliness that characterises ° 
even the poorest in Java. Batik is apparently unknown and 
Sarongs are rare among the men, who wear the Malay velvet 
cap, with shirt and shorts. 

There are too, in Ambon, native nondescripts such as I have 
never seen elsewhere: as for instance a street-cleaner who has 
just come along in front of the hotel verandah as I write. He 
wears grubby khaki shorts, a shirt that may have been white 
long ago, and a greasy felt hat on one side of his rather long 
wavy black hair. He trails from place to place, ineffectively 
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gathering up fallen leaves into a basket with his hands— 
calling up by contrast, as he does so, a vision of his Java 
prototype, sweeping with his neat, eminently practical /idi 
broom, and impaling big leaves on a sharp bamboo spike. 

Ambon is of course rich in churches; in addition to the 
huge Parish Church there are four in the suburbs and one in 
almost every village throughout the island. The Parish 
Church, which stands on the site of one destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire in 1780, has twin painted spires, and its outside 
walls are painted yellow. The woodwork is green and the 
windows plain glass: the whole effect oddly like a canvas- 
painted church on the stage, though in actual fact the building 
is an extremely solid one. The massive doors are of enormous 
width, designed to allow the congregation to escape in case 
of earthquakes, 

Inside, the plastered walls are relieved with much woodwork, 
heavily adorned with red and gold paint, especially above and 
around the handsome stalls reserved for the use of the Governor 
and other high officials and their ladies. These stalls and 
some others, as well as some fine old chairs, elaborately carved, 
are fortunately—so far—still in their places. But I was told 
that many more were to be found in native homes in the 
villages, whither they had been carried off, as occasion offered, 
by members of the congregation. 

Christian meekness was evidently not one of the virtues 
demonstrated by the rulers of Ambon in Company days, 
According to the records, a fanfare of trumpets always 
announced the arrival of the Governor and his lady at the 
Lord’s House, and another was sounded as they took their 
places in their richly ornamented stalls. Nowadays, however, 

“such pomp and ceremony is a thing of the past. Native 
burghers attend the Dutch services with Europeans; and 
himbler Malay-speaking Christians are catered for by services 
in the Malay language. 

Of special interest to a British visitor are the memorial 
tablets erected during the two periods of British rule (1796 to 
1802, and 1811 to 1816). They commemorate: Lieut.-Col. 
Saml Kelly, 1811; Capt. F. R. Straton, Esqre, 1800; Lieut. 
Thomas Lovekin, 1800; Lieut. James Ronald, 1816; George 
Babington, Surgeon, 1816; Capt. Henry Blankenhangen, 
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fell at the Island of Goram 18131; Lieut. Charles Smith, 
Resident of Saparoea 1814. 

Mortality among the ministers of the church has been high, 
asit wasin Banda. The present incumbent is the two hundred 
and fifth since the first took office in 1615 or thereabouts. 
But the church plate survives; much of the fine collection 
of heavy, beautifully-shaped silver Communion wine-jugs, 
chalices, and plates dates back to the early seventeenth 
century. 

The powerful Dutch Reformed Protestant Church in 
Ambon has of late begun to show an independence akin to 
that more generally associated with the Catholics. Formerly 
the ministers (Dominies, or Predikants, as the Dutch call 
them) were paid by the Government; now the church is 
governed by the parent Church in Holland. 

By contrast the Catholic Church, once so powerful in Ambon, 
is now quite a small community. But its members say that, 
as the founders of Christian teaching (through the Portuguese) 
in Ambon, the field here is theirs by right, and they are con- 
fident that in time they will win it back again. I see no reason 
why they should not, if they “put it over” attractively enough. 
To the native mind one imported foreign religion is probably 
very like another, so long as it carries with it the same advan- 
tages, both financial and social, and enables the convert to 
dress and talk “‘European”’ and look down upon his pagan 
neighbour. 

Some interesting sidelights on the Ambon of a century and 
a half ago are given in a diary kept by a Captain Lennon who 
accompanied the British expedition sent from Madras to the 
Moluccas in 1796 to prevent the Dutch colonies from falling 
into French hands. The intention being to restore them to 
Holland when its free Government should be reinstated, or, 
“in case of our Protection being rejected, to reduce them by 
force.” 

Captain Lennon relates that no opposition was met with on 
approaching Ambon. The British officers were “‘very politely 
received and taken to the Governor’s house where everything 
was fairly amicably arranged despite the unfortunate coinci- 
dence that it happened to be the anniversary of the Amboyna 

1 See Chapter Twelve. 
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murders 173 years before.” The rank and file, too, appear 
to have accepted the situation without rancour, and celebrated 
in concert, for the diarist records: “Both Dutch and English 
soldiers got out of hand after too much arak and there was 
some plundering’’ (doubtless of Chinese shopkeepers: the 
traditional fate of defenceless neutrals). 

The officers in their more gentlemanly way seem also to 
have been mellowed by the entertainment provided. The 
Captain remarks: ‘Amboyna is estimated the most genteelest 
of the colonies after Batavia,” and continues: ‘‘Most of the 
Dutch gentlemen are married to native women of perhaps the 
tenth generation from European blood. The gentlemen 
never seem to have a wish to quit the place; perhaps from the 
reflection that their wives, who are little more than the chief 
female slaves of the families, are unfit to be introduced into 
society in Europe. 

The ladies are fond of dress and wear a number of jewels,” 
he goes on. ‘They pride themselves particularly on the 
dress of their favourite slaves, who attend them in company 
and carry their mistresses’ betel-boxes, which are always 
articles of great fashion and expense, and sit on the floor at 
their mistresses’ feet unless otherwise employed. The ladies 
are fond of dancing, if it can be called so where to the liveliest 
tunes they consider it improper to go beyond a solemn walk.” 

The gallant Captain waxes a little impatient over the more 
serious business of the expedition. ‘‘The delay of Dutch 
ceremonies is very great,” he says. “‘Their voluminous 
accounts are very fatiguing; it is with great difficulty we can 
understand and we are constantly liable to mistakes and to be 
imposed upon. Great fatigue and confusion arises from want 

‘of knowing the Dutch and Malay languages and lack of good 
translators . . . this distresses us very much.” 

-By which it would appear that the average Briton was no 
better a linguist in those days than in these. 

Typically British are the Captain’s renderings of Dutch and 
native words into quasi- English forms. He speaks of “Dutch 
shops or winkles”’; of ‘‘niggeries’’ (Malay xegeri, a district 
or country), and of “‘cayapooty”’ trees—evidently the kayoe 
poeteh mentioned in chapter thirteen. He also describes an 
attempt to explain to a native raja the difference between 
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the King of England and the East India Company: ‘‘a 
distinction,” he remarks plaintively, ‘which, even with the 
assistance of a perfect knowledge of the language, would be 
difficult.” 

The expedition consisted of ten ships under Admiral 
Rainer; and, according to Captain Lennon, was mostly a game 
of bluff, for, says he, ‘‘the number of our troops is too trifling 
even to garrison these places after they are taken.” The ships 
went first to Penang and then to Malacca, where the officers 
paid a friendly call on Couperis, the Dutch Governor who had 
handed over to the British the previous year. 

‘“‘Madame Couperis,” the diarist records, ‘‘was dressed in a 
mixture between Malay and Portuguese, her outward garment 
being like a shift. Her hair was drawn so tight to the crown 
of her head and the skin of her forehead so stretched that she 
could scarce wink her eyelids, but she seemed very affable 
and well-bred and played on the harp accompanied by some 
of her slaves on violins. But she chewed betel incessantly, 
as did the other ladies, and every chair was furnished with a 
cuspidor to spit in. While the ladies chewed and played the 
gentlemen smoked long pipes and drank kleinbier. We were 
attended at dinner by Malay slaves, male and female, some of 
the latter rather pretty.” One may suppose that all this would 
apply also to Ambon, where they arrived some weeks later. 

Lennon gives translations (he must have found an inter- 
preter after all!) of Dutch regulations in Ambon, some recent 
and some dating from one hundred and fifty years earlier, 
whereby ‘‘the people were kept down in a state of wretched 
poverty ... without common justice to people willing to be 
peaceful and faithful subjects.” He adds: ‘Their natural 
impatience took advantage of the arrival of the English to’ 
break forth in an active endeavour to free themselves.” He 
then describes ‘‘a great disorder’’ which broke out; the natives 
were “‘in arms,” professing their intention to cut off every 
Dutchman and make new contracts with the English for their 
spices.” The Captain remarks on the cruel custom of the 
Dutch in ordering floggings to be given ‘‘during one pipe,” 
or “two pipes,” callously ‘‘smoaking”’ the measure of the 
punishment while it was administered in their presence. He 
however, rather contradictorily, adds that “Christianity has 
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softened the manners of the natives of Ambon and civilised 
them.” It seems to have been of a kind that should certainly 
“soften the manners” of any convert—to pulp. 

The Dutch at Banda, to which some of the ships went on, 
did not hand over so easily. The diary records that they put 
up a fight first from Goenong Api, and then, “passing within 
the small island of Craka’’ (a wooded islet covering the 
entrance to the channel between the Fire Mountain and Banda- 
Neira), ‘‘we were fired upon briskly by the shore batteries.” 
These however were silenced, and ‘‘boats manned with 
grenadiers and marines were landed.” 

In the end, at Banda too, ‘‘an amicable arrangement was 
reached, all persons being guaranteed the enjoyment of their 
private effects, the servants of the Company, civil and military, 
retained, and their pay continued, while those who wished to 
resign could return to Java and not be obliged to enter the 
service of the English against their wish. In general the same 
administration to be carried on except that conditions for 
native labour were ameliorated.” 

The population of Banda at that time, according to Captain 
Lennon, was ‘“‘119 Europeans, 98 Chinese, and 4387 slaves.” 
Its fortunes were at a low ebb, and, he writes: ‘Unlike 
Amboyna, Banda is regarded as a sort of banishment for 
persons unworthy of any other appointment, the Governor 
only enjoying the least hope of reaching a fortune.” 

The Captain eventually returned, with obvious relief, from 
poor déclassée Banda to that “‘most genteelest’’ of colonies, 
Amboyna. There is no accounting for tastes; but I rather 
think that he has correctly diagnosed Ambon’s most notable 

_characteristic. Until I came across his Yourna/—not in 
Ambon or Banda, but in the library of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London—I had never been able to decide just what 
it was that robbed Ambpn, beautiful as it is, of the charm 
that pervades most of the rest of these lovely islands. But 
now I know. The gallant Captain has given it a name. It 
s “Gentility.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEX 


Boeroe, Bakoekoe, Raha; Boeton & Salaier 
Ts ship that took me away from Ambon was twin 


sister to the Baud, and it seemed odd to be a stranger 

aboard her, for the only outward and visible means of 
distinguishing between them was that the blue porcelain 
plaque above the wide companion-way portrayed a Mr 
Rochusson instead of the pleasantly familiar features of Mr 
Baud: which induced a nostalgic affection for the latter’s 
amiable countenance far in excess of my feeling for it when 
we were shipmates. 

Our course lay along the south coast of Boeroe (often spelt 
Buru), noted as the chief source of the popular kaye poeteh oil 
mentioned in a previous chapter: a nostrum for which the 
demand is so enormous, by Chinese and natives all over 
Malaysia, that adulteration with coconut and other oils is 
rife, and in order to protect purchasers (and the industry) 
the genuine article from Boeroe is officially tested and the 
bottles sealed before shipping. 

It has been said that the pleasant aromatic scent of this 
eucalyptus oil can be detected on the breeze miles off the 
shores of Boeroe; but I cannot say that I smelt it; and there 
was no chance of doing so at closer quarters, as it unfortunately 
happened that we were not calling for a share of this fragrant 
cargo, and had to be content with views of a fine mountain 
skyline. 

Boeroe is another of the happy hunting-grounds of ethno- 
logical expeditions among these islands, and they have 
recorded some of the curious patriarchal customs of its people, 
who are divided into clans of related families ruled by the 
oldest man, within which marriage is forbidden, and by whom 
wives are bought for any member, after the elders of both 
clans have met to discuss the lady’s price. A widow is taken 
over by any male relative of her husband except a younger 
brother; and divorce can only be secured in the case of a 
“triangle,” when the lovers are forced to marry. 

But all this, and a great deal more, had to be taken on trust, 
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and we left Boeroe astern, to find our next landfall among the 
islands clustering at the tip of the eastern ‘“‘leg”’ of Celebes. 
Here we slid smoothly through narrow waters still as a sheet of 
polished steel, reflecting a cool pink-and-grey sunset and great 
banks of tinted cloud. In the distance were the blue moun- 
tains of Celebes, as we passed between well-cultivated, richly 
green lowlands, with here and there a kapok plantation and a 
homestead with its own jetty. 

All the way we were constantly meeting or overtaking the 
graceful Makassar sailing-prahaus: loveliest of all links with 
the past in these waters, unchanged in design from the craft 
that sailed here on their lawful occasions centuries before the 
first white man came to disturb their peace. 

Off Bakoekoe we anchored to load dati (teak): a much 
simpler matter than that of getting ironwood aboard as the 
Baud had done at Kenari island. Despite its great weight, 
djati floats, and was easily towed out to the ship in long chains 
of rough rafts made of a number of the big logs lashed together. 
With less opportunity for a display of native skill, and no 
risk of sinking, the spectacle lacked the thrills of the previous 
one, and fell rather flat. 

We reached Raha, on Moena island, after dark, and lay at 
anchor all night, to find when dawn broke next morning the 
most charming, without exception, of all the small towns we 
had visited among these islands. With the Captain and my 
only fellow-passenger (a member of the D,E.I. Government) I 
went ashore; and Raha’s size may be judged by the fact that 
we were able to explore it pretty thoroughly from end to end 
in an hour or two. 

A long jetty built of coral rock brought us face to face with 
* a magnificent specimen of native architecture: a large, two- 
storeyed house with wide-horned buffalo heads and other 
smaller skulls, bearing a crescent and star, adorning its atap 
roof and deep eaves. The garden in which it stood among 
shaven lawns was ablaze with masses of cannas, and enclosed 
by a hedge of golden alamanda. It was pleasantly shaded by 
huge flamboyants, and by rain-trees with their delicately fringed 
rose-pink flowers in full bloom. There was also a fine avenue 
of both trees along the road running parallel to the shore. 

There are no Europeans in Raha; and one could not help 
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thinking, with shame, what a striking object-lesson this model 
hative town would be for the slovenly civic administrations of 
some of those places which pride themselves so unnecessarily 
upon being “white.” 

Every house and garden in Raha is perfection in its way, 
with shady lawns and flowering shrubs; and the swept and 
garnished roads, the shaven playing-fields bordered by gently 
swaying casuarina-trees, the croton and cropped acalypha 
hedges bordering pleasant lanes that are cool caves of shadow 
under the overarching flamboyants, all bear witness to the 
pride of a native community untouched by outside influences, 

The place was curiously empty, and we met scarcely a soul; 
it may be that this is a deliberate method of expressing Raha’s 
detachment from the outer world: seeking to convey the 
impression that, so far as the residents are concerned, the 
visitor may land if he must, but they do not feel called upon to 
entertain him, and prefer to remain within doors until his ship 
has sailed away again, 

If this is the intention it is most effective; for that singularly 
perfect yet apparently untenanted little town, neither friendly 
nor unfriendly, conveyed exactly the idea of bored indifference 
that one imagines to be felt by the owner of a show-place 
towards the sight-seeing public, and we experienced the same 
feeling of being there on sufferance. 

A road connects Raha with Bakoekoe, running on to a point 
on the coast opposite Boeton, and we caught many glimpses of 
it as we steamed very slowly all Sunday morning down the 
lake-like passage between the two islands. There are no 
high mountains, but the slopes of the hills are well cultivated, 
particularly on the Boeton side, with maize and cassava as the 
crops most in evidence. The holdings appeared to be small, * 
as there were many houses among the fields. 

The passage along this enclosed waterway is a charming one, 
narrowing in towards the end until even from the high navigat- 
ing bridge we seemed to be approaching an impasse; but a 
sharp turn brought us into a strait little wider than the Suez 
Canal, between low wooded cliffs, soon to open out to a view 
of the open sea to the south. 

We anchored off Boeton, and went ashore to find a little 
town as completely Dutch as Raha had been completely 
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native: neat, conventional, with tarred roads and a fleet of 
Government motor-lorries, and a little public park called 
“Oranje,” with a pond and a fountain: altogether a scene 
that might have been brought ready-made from Holland. 

Next day brought us to Salaier, a small island shaped like an 
exclamation mark, south of the western leg of Celebes. Here 
it was blowing hard and our loading was done with some 
difficulty. The little red-roofed town nestles prettily at the 
foot of grass slopes, with a fringe of coconut-palms bordering 
a wide open bay, inadequately sheltered from the south-west 
monsoon by a long sandpit, where a native village is half 
hidden among the palms. 

This was our last port of call before Makassar, the big, 
bustling, crowded port that is not only the gateway to sprawling, 
primitive, little-known Celebes, but remains to-day, as it has 
been from time immemorial, the central exchange and mart 
for the whole of the Indies and far beyond. Nowadays it is 
conventional enough: a typical busy Eastern commercial 
metropolis under Dutch rule, with most of its retail trade in 
Chinese hands. But it has had an eventful history, closely 
linked with that of the Spice Islands. 

When the Dutch first appeared in these waters Makassar 
was a wealthy and important native town, at which English, 
Danish, Spanish, and Portuguese trading stations were well 
established, all doing a thriving trade through the hundreds of 
Arab, Chinese, and Malay merchants who handled the spices 
brought in from all the surrounding islands in the ancestors 
of the very Makassar prahaus we had met so often. The 
Dutch traded here for a time, but they were not satisfied with 
only a share of the trade; and so, with appetites whetted, no 

~ doubt, by their conquests at Banda and elsewhere, they started 
about 1643 to attack the defenceless prahaus and the outlying 
Makassarese trading settlements, all of which by degrees 
they overcame. Ambon’ was the chief centre of this branch 
of the Company’s activities, and a record of 1645 says: ‘No 
Makassarese dared to sail to Ambon any more. They feared 
its very name.” The climax came in 1650, called by Dutch 
historians the ‘‘ Murder-year,”” with the systematic wholesale 
destruction of the great fleets of Makassar prahaus. Yet a 
few escaped, and still, greatly daring, managed to slip through 
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with their precious cargoes, until at last Makassar itself came 
under the Company’s heel, and native trade was ended for 
ever. English, Danish, Spanish, and Portuguese traders 
were turned out, and thereafter the ‘“Company”’ sat tight in 
Makassar and South Celebes: not a rich possession in itself, 
but invaluable as it has always been as a pivotal point, and also 
as a centre from which to defy foreigners to encourage a 
revival of native trading—always described in Company annals 
as ‘‘smuggling!”’ 

Odd factors influence human decisions. I had planned to 
prolong my pilgrimage along an indeterminate course around 
North Celebes, Halmaheira, Ternate, Tidore, and many other 
places whose names have grown familiar through East Indian 
records. But the ‘‘gentility’” of Ambon had awakened in me 
a nostalgia, that by now had grown irresistible, for the lovely 
familiar scenes of Java. I would go home, I told myself, 
and defer any further wanderings for six months or so; the 
Indies would not run away, and I should set off again when the 
surfeit of gentility, and all that went with it, had been duly 
neutralised. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN, 


By Sailing-Prahau to Bali 


ND so—happily unable to foresee that my plan was 
Ar to be postponed indefinitely by events so 


tragically similar, on a vaster scale, to those whose 
scenes I had been studying—lI boarded the next ship for 
Bali, Soerabaya, and my Javanese home. 

I did not linger in Bali, for it was, as already stated, familiar 
ground, But it had only recently become so, for until a year 
or two earlier a monopoly almost as complete as that of the 
“V.O.C.” had virtually excluded all visitors except passengers 
on luxury world-cruises or members of conducted tours at 
monopoly prices organised by Java tourist agencies. 

In those days, despite its tantalising nearness, Bali was as 
inaccessible as El] Dorado to an ordinary resident of Java who 
was unable or unwilling to pay through the nose for hired cars 
while his own stood idle at home; the monopolists having 
seen to it that the obstacles in the way of transporting a car 
across the strait were almost insurmountable. 

Meanwhile the world-tour agencies proceeded to vulgarise 
this lovely island, advertising as its chief attraction that the 
Balinese ladies go about their business and pleasure bare to the 
waist, and that the shape in which it has pleased their Creator 
to fashion them more than justifies the custom. The result 
was that the countless more interesting aspects of Bali were 
submerged by a world-wide obsession with its naive feminine 
fashions and a spate of breast-conscious globe-trotters’ sickly 
effusions; so that we in Java thought of it vaguely, if at all, 
as no more than a crudely exploited tourist preserve. 

The means that eventually provided cheap and easy access to 
Bali was ludicrously incqngruous; being nothing less than the 
débécle of the early nineteen-thirties in the Java sugar industry. 

This was brought about by the inauguration of sugar 
cultivation on the grand scale behind high tariff walls in India, 
resulting in the reduction of India’s former annual purchase 
of a million tons of Java sugar—one-third of the total crop— 
to nil, within a startlingly short time; while the situation was 


further aggravated by Japan’s similar action in Formosa. 
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Many thousands were thrown out of work; among them 
two employees of one of the dismantled sugar-mills, who 
decided to invest their savings in establishing a “ferry” 
service between Banjoewangi on the Java east coast and the 
opposite coast of Bali. They bought for the purpose a sturdy 
native sailing-prahau into which one car could just be fitted, 
and a motor-boat to tow the prahau in windless weather or to 
carry passengers who preferred to leave their car to face wind 
and waves alone. 

Hearing of the innovation, I drove off one day to Banjoe- 
wangi. There the car was lowered into the prahau by a 
sugar-crane, and lashed into place amidships, with the gun- 
wales, which came up to about the level of the axles, almost 
touching it on either side. I climbed down aboard and got 
to my place at the wheel, while my Javanese sais, rather 
frightened (for this was something quite foreign to his 
experience), sat with the darang in the seat behind me. 

The great mat sail was hoisted, and we were off; in pitch- 
darkness, for it so happened that wind and tide served at 
night. It was a weird and oddly pleasant experience to sit 
at the wheel with the song of wind and sea all round about, 
the heavy spars creaking, and a wave breaking now and 
then over the bows and splashing over the car’s bonnet. A 
hurricane-lamp glimmered faintly in the bows and another 
behind me in the stern; and round each a little group of 
sailors squatted, quietly chatting and smoking. There was a 
queer illusion of driving the car, and I found myself steering 
instinctively as the prahau heeled over in the wind and the 
dark sail towering high and black above us cut a wide arc 
across the sky, where stars shone mistily through the clouds. 

The currents make it impossible to cross the narrowest part 
of the strait, and we were several hours upon the water. It 
blew harder as we came into the middle of the channel. More 
waves came splashing over the car; and presently I heard a 
faint voice from the back seat: ‘‘ Saya djoega sakit betoel, N’ya!” 
(I am very ill!)—and so the poor fellow was; but most dis- 
creetly, over the side of our now amphibious Chevrolet. 

We came in due course into still water and so to the shore 
of Bali, where the car was hauled on to a rough little jetty by a 
makeshift crane, Near by was a small Si/ik house, the home 
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of an elderly Chinese, and a tiny “‘bar’’ in a little shed, where 
this enterprising solitary Celestial caters for travellers by this 
route. It should be remembered that, novelty though the 
ferry may be to Europeans, this had been a native crossing for 
countless generations. It was almost certainly the route by 
which the last of the Hindu kings of Madjapahit, the thousand- 
year-old dynasty in East Java, fled with his followers from 

Mohammedan conquerors in the fourteenth century. 

The dawn was breaking grey and cool behind lofty moun- 
tains as we landed, and we set off without delay from the small 
clearing, soon to be enveloped by the solemn quietude of the 
jungle, where scores of grey and black monkeys melted out 
of our way like ghosts, or sat gravely watching us as we passed, 
The track was good, with stout wooden bridges across in- 
numerable streams; and presently signs of settlement began 
to appear: a roughly built house here and there; small 
plantations of bananas or kapok; and smoke rising drowsily 
from the blackened trunks of fallen forest giants in new 
clearings, yielding glimpses of mountains so like those of 
Java that the scene might well be set in the Java of long ago, 
before it became the vast cultivated garden that it is to-day. 

Once we had left the jungle behind, and the road ran out 
into inhabited country, Bali began to live up to its reputation; 
and the costume of the ladies met padding noiselessly along 
the roads was all (and that is little) that the traveller had been 
led to expect. Nevertheless, it seemed to me that the exhibi- 
tion of living bronze statuary, generous and admirable as it 
was, offered a poor exchange for the colourful pageant of 
native life in Java; for in Bali, instead of the gay-patterned 
batiks of the Javanese, sarongs are for the most part a dingy 

~ black, and the women wear also a shapeless black or white 
headdress. 

* For my part, after the first half-hour or so, I had begun to 
take the Bali belles for granted. There were so many other 
things to see: temples in all sorts of unexpected places with 
remarkable gateways (called, I learned, tjandi bentar), built 
of mellow reddish brick and elaborately carved; small grass- 
roofed shrines in the midst of rice-fields; magnificent ancient 
waringen-trees with old men in solemn conclave beneath 
their widespread shade; the many-storeyed, grass-thatched, 
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piled-up pagoda roofs of house-temples, each roof designed 
to placate a separate spirit, poking up behind the thick mud 
walls crowned with grass that in Bali replace the bamboo 
fences of Java; and outside almost every wall a row of hand- 
some gamecocks covered with bell-shaped bottomless cages, 
thus exposed along the highways every day in order to make 
them bold and accustomed to crowds of people. 

At the first cross-roads on the outskirts of a large village a 
grotesquely grimacing stone giant painted in lurid colours 
sat in a small walled-in garden protecting his village from evil 
spirits; at another an elaborately carved shrine, under a 
canopy roofed with grass, stood incongruously cheek by jowl 
with an ordinary workaday lamp-post. And soon we began 
to have more and more evidence of the Balinese people’s 
preoccupation with the spirits, which plays so big a part in 
their everyday life. 

We rounded a bend in one of the mud-walled villages and 
pulled up sharply to avoid charging into a big crowd of men 
who, bare to the waist, were swaying to and fro, shouting and 
laughing, apparently playing some queer kind of game with a 
long bundle rolled in a grass mat, which they passed rapidly 
from hand to hand. 

Fortunately for my curiosity, the Malay language proved to 
be the dingua franca that it is elsewhere, and a native onlooker 
explained, in answer to a query, that the bundle contained the 
body of a man who had just died in the village; his friends 
were taking this method of hiding him from the evil spirits 
to give the soul time to escape from the body before they 
could catch it. 

While we were talking, the hubbub suddenly ceased. ‘‘ The 
soul has gone away,” said my informant cheerfully, as the 
crowd dispersed, and a dozen or so of the men went quietly 
off, carrying the corpse in turns to a place (as he explained) 
of temporary burial, pending cremation. 

At another village we pulled up outside a temple whence 
there came the sound of drums and cymbals, and learned that 
a salamatan, or good-luck ceremony, was in progress with the 
object of driving away the evil spirits responsible for an 
epidemic of sickness that was afflicting the local population. 
While the “band” banged valiantly away in the temple 
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courtyard there emerged from the temple, and descended 
the steps, an indescribably grotesque monster constructed 
on the principle of a pantomime dragon, impersonated by 
two men, its twenty-foot-long black and gold body undulating 
strangely above four sturdy brown human legs. In front, in 
the region of its chest, a huge red dragon’s mask, with champ- 
ing teeth (visibly worked by a string in the hands of ‘‘Front 
Legs”’ inside), glared defiance at all the powers of darkness. 

Large red-and-gold umbrellas were held by attendants 
over both ends of this horrid apparition, and also over the 
village elders who accompanied it, as the procession crossed 
the temple courtyard and moved up the road, to circle slowly 
round the great waringen-tree in the centre of the village. 
Then it came to a halt, the dragon’s teeth champing more 
fiercely than ever while a temple attendant held a censer of 
incense under its nose; and when it moved on, to halt again 
every fifty yards or so, women would come forward and 
scatter frangipani blossoms on the spot where the dragon had 
stood, 

We saw many more of these sa/amatan after that, all follow- 
ing much the same programme, though the fantastic monster 
that played the principal part was different every time. 
Probably neither rule, rhyme, nor reason went to their make-up, 
and the villagers let themselves go on these weird creations 
according to the whim of the moment and the material 
available, One might be a mass of black or white draperies 
heavily armoured with large gilt plaques, its legs trotting coyly 
beneath very full frilly skirts. One had a big bird’s head 
(probably Geruda, the human-bodied eagle upon which the 
god Shiva loved to ride); yet another had a length of white 
silk, loosely stretched on spars, running from its head to its 
tail, twenty-five or thirty feet away; and the befrilled draperies 
of another were bedizened with scores of small shining metal 
plates which rattled as it swayed along. 

In every case the ceremonies were designed to avert the 
anger of evil spirits; sometimes for a specific reason, such as 
an epidemic; but more often the reply to my inquiries would 
be vague, and it seemed that the sa/amatan were held merely 
on general principles, to discourage any bad spirits that might 
chance to be about. 
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The Balinese are officially Hindus, but at heart they are 
animists: so much so that the fact is taken into account by 
the ruling authorities. On Hindu New Year’s Day (which 
occurs every 210 days) it is forbidden to go out of doors in 
daylight, on pain of a fine of 24 guilders: a law applying to 
Europeans as well as natives. The reason being that on 
this day a powerful and dangerous Dewa, or spirit, flies over 
Bali; if he sees the island apparently uninhabited he will fly 
away and leave it in peace; but if he sees anyone moving 
about he is only too likely to bring some evil thing upon it 
and its people. An old European resident told me that this 
law is strictly observed by all and sundry, for a native belief 
of that kind may not lightly be tampered with. 

The Balinese believe that it is only by fire that the souls of 
the dead can be purified and finally released from the body; 
and cremation is therefore regarded as absolutely essential. 
But cremation and all its elaborate attendant ceremonial make 
up an extremely costly affair; hence the custom of temporary 
burial and exhumation later when funds permit, or—more 
frequently—when the cremation of some important person 
provides an opportunity for poorer folk to share in the 
proceedings, 

It most fortunately happened that during one of my visits 
to Bali the head man of a district was to be cremated, and with 
him several other persons of less importance, so that I had an 
opportunity to see the whole of the ceremonies, which lasted 
for two days. 

A huge and colourful crowd left me in no doubt as to when 
I had arrived at the scene of operations on the first day. On 
one side of the road it filled the courtyards of one of the open-_ 
air temples characteristic of Bali, and on the other stretched 
away across a great space where a series of big, low, grass- 
rooted, bamboo buildings had been erected. Here the bones 
of each of the dead, wrapped in white cloths, formed the centre 
of a group of hundreds of friends and relations, singing softly 
and mournfully to the accompaniment of gently tapped drums, 
and a gamelan some little distance away. 

Just outside this enclosure stood a bamboo tower (called, 
as I learned from an onlooker, the wadah or badé); it was 
perhaps fifty feet high, with a steep balustraded gangway 
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leading to a covered platform at the top. The queer structure 
was decorated with mirrors, tinsel, gold and coloured paper 
ornaments, palm-fronds, bunches of artificial flowers, and 
grotesque dolls. In the late afternoon, when the melancholy 
chanting had been going on without a break since early 
morning, the pathetic bundles of bones were carried out one 
by one in the midst of their respective groups of mourners, 
and borne up the gangway to the top of the tower. Then the 
wadah (which had a large square base) was raised on the 
shoulders of several score young men, who were to carry it to 
the Sema, or place of cremation. 

There was no solemnity about this part of the proceedings. 
The bearers, with their huge unwieldy burden, charged to 
and fro with it, scattering the crowd amid a great deal of 
cheery laughter, before settling down to the serious business 
of carrying the dead in procession to the temple precincts. 
The bamboo gangway was carried separately. 

The procession was led by a number of young women 
bearing gifts, earthenware jars of holy water, and the ornaments 
and jewellery of their dead; and a very beautiful classic 
picture they made, clad only in saroxgs, with shapely brown 
arms raised to steady the burdens on their heads. They were 
followed by men with lances and others with banners, and by 
the gamelan players carrying their instruments. 

Arrived at the temple, the procession marched three times 
round the space where, on raised covered bamboo platforms, 
stood the uncouth hollow wooden animals into which the dead 
were to be placed for cremation. The largest, standing alone, 
apparently intended to represent a lion, was for the head man; 
twin quadrupeds distantly resembling spotted cows were side 
by side on another platform, and on a third was a beast with 
no recognisable features except four gawky legs. On yet 
another was a shape with an animal’s head and fish’s body, 
which, I afterwards learned, was a mythological creature 
known as Gadja Mina, used in the cremation of ordinary 
workaday folk. 

Each of them was covered with a velvet pall, which was slit, 
revealing a lid in each animal’s back. The bundles of bones, 
carried down in turn from the tower, were then placed inside 
their respective animals; and several others, whose friends 
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were too poor to afford even the humblest animal-shape, were 
packed into wooden caskets. An old woman, busily packing 
her late relative’s remains into one of these, beckoned me over 
to her and insisted upon showing me the grisly relic: a some- 
what embarrassing situation for a stranger at a funeral! 

On another platform, higher than the rest, sat an old priest 
with a strikingly dignified and saintly face, wearing a headdress 
shaped like a biretta, and a tightly draped dark blue garment 
that left arms and shoulders bare. He recited verses and 
prayers in a quiet sing-song voice, ringing a small brass bell 
and scattering frangipani blossoms now and then, or waving 
a censer with a rhythmical weaving movement of his slender 
brown hands. Somewhere out of sight in the background a 
choir of men and boys broke at intervals into a solemn chant 
accompanied by the gamelan; and in the shadow of the 
long, low temple wall, in a setting of plumy palms, two 
rows of young girls in dark blue and red draperies sat softly 
singing. 

Meanwhile holy water was being poured on to the remains 
of the dead in their various caskets from the earthenware jars 
the women had carried, and the empty jars thrown down beside 
them and broken. The gifts and ornaments were placed on 
small platforms erected round the biers, the lids in the animals’ 
backs replaced and covered with the velvet palls, fuel piled 
under each, and torches applied. But it must be recorded 
with regret that the dignity of the head man’s pyre was some- 
what impaired by his failure to ‘“‘catch,’”’ his friends having 
been too generous with the holy water, and much palm-leaf 
fanning and screening was necessary before the lion in whose 
interior he rested burst satisfactorily into flames. 

I went back next day, to find that the burnt-out funeral 
platforms had been replaced by new ones, on each of which 
stood a tinsel-adorned box containing the ashes of the dead. 
Beside it were food and clothing for the soul’s journey, and on 
four tiny platforms at the corners of each bier were offerings for 
Mata Hari, the sun. A group of friends surrounded each, 
singing softly as they had the day before. The priest too 
was still in his place, waving his censer, and ringing his little 
bell as accompaniment of his intoned prayers. The ceremonies 
ended that evening when the boxes containing the ashes were 
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carried in procession and thrown into the river, thus adding 
purification by water to that by fire. 

The third day I passed that way again. The crowd had 
vanished, taking with it, according to custom, the offerings of 
food that had been left for the dead and for Mata Hari, and 
among the débris that strewed the ground there prowled a 
melancholy host of emaciated, filthy, kampong dogs: those 
pathetic creatures that are among the less-pleasing features 
of Bali life. The Hindu religion forbids their destruction; 
and they swarm like vermin, lying about the roads, too 
miserable and indifferent to move for passing traffic. I often 
drove within inches without even waking them; but a local 
health officer told me he considered it his duty to run over 
as many as possible, and that I ought to have done the same, 

I discovered by chance that even pre-cremation burial, 
temporary though it be, must not be done haphazard. I was 
drifting idly along in the car one afternoon when my curiosity 
was aroused by the sight of some young men, on a grassy 
knoll by the roadside, busily engaged in cutting palm-leaves 
and sticking them into a hole in the ground as one might 
flowers in a vase. I stopped and went up to them, well 
knowing that all East Indian natives, being intensely curious 
themselves, never resent it in others. They explained that 
the open pit contained the body of an elderly relative who had 
just died, and that they were sticking the palms in to protect 
the old lady from prowling dogs and other animals, as the 
hole must on no account be filled in until it was a proper day 
to bury her—which would not be until the end of the week, 
They added, laughing cheerfully, that there was nothing else 
to be done, as they couldn’t keep her for several days in the 
house. 

Not that a Balinese household has any objection to a departed 
refative’s remains in its midst. I learned later that if, for 
lack of funds, cremation is‘long deferred, the bones are usually 
dug up from the first burial-place and preserved in a specially 
built little shelter in the family compound, if need be for years. 
A house where a body is thus “‘stored”’ is recognisable by a 
bamboo altar near the gate, above which rises a tall bamboo 
bearing a white lantern. If the body is not thus brought 
home, all trace of it may easily be lost; and when that happens, 
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Balinese law permits that it be cremated in effigy, whereby 
the soul is released and purified as effectively as though the 
bones had been burned in the proper way. 

The Balinese live in family clans, in communal homesteads 
surrounded by a high brick, stone, or mud wall capped with a 
thick overhanging mat of grass or palm-leaf. This wall is a 
protection against evil spirits, but for greater security a second 
wall is often built inside the gateway, parallel to the outside 
wall and projecting well beyond it on each side, to prevent 
any specially agile, wily spirits from slipping in when the door 
is opened. The houses are of brick or gaba-gaba very neatly 
thatched or tiled; and with them in the big compound there 
are innumerable barns and 4a/és (raised stone platforms roofed 
with grass), used to shelter guests and for many other purposes; 
and the household temple, or sanggah, with its many altars 
to various deities, spirits, and patron saints: often twenty or 
thirty in one compound. 

I visited several of these communal homes with an old 
European resident who had the entrée as an accepted friend 
of the family. The atmosphere was most harmonious if not 
exactly homelike; though a domestic touch was provided at 
one of our places of call by a little pig curled up cosily in the 
kitchen exactly like a cat, and just as indifferent as a cat to our 
presence. 

It was extremely amusing to discover on these visits that 
the well-known costume (or lack of it) of the Balinese ladies is 
for street-wear only, and that inside the home compound they 
don jackets as modestly unrevealing as those in vogue in Java, 
though not nearly so pretty. No reason was ever given; and 
it could only be assumed that their fashions are ruled by 
conventions as arbitrary as those ordaining that Mohammedan 
men must always wear a head-covering, and that Christian 
women must do so in church, ; 

The proprieties are strictly observed in these Balinese 
clan households, and no risks are taken. Seductive little 
maidens may tempt amorous eyes as bare-breastedly as they 
please on their walks abroad in the daytime, but they are 
well watched at night, and must sleep all together in a 
room guarded by a stern elderly duenna who lies across the 
threshold. 
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I see no reason to suppose that the Balinese are any more 
‘frail’ than the rest of mankind. There is certainly nothing 
in their decorous manners and behaviour to suggest it. But 
their preoccupation with the most universal of all types of sin 
is very evident in the lurid wall-paintings in the Hall of 
Justice at Kloenkoeng, which depict with true Oriental 
exuberance, leaving no detail to the imagination, the penalties 
that native justice deems appropriate for such sinners of both 
sexes. 

We went one day to the home of one of the old noble 
families where the Chief’s wife was busy weaving a brilliant 
tartan silk sarong on a handloom for her husband. 1 fondly 
imagined a pretty sentiment behind this act of wifely devotion, 
until our hostess told us that as fast as she finished a sarong 
her noble spouse sold it—and kept the money! 

The Balinese are more primitive in many ways than the 
Javanese, yet they excel in arts which the Javanese have 
largely lost, notably that of carving. Skilled sculptors abound, 
even among simple peasants. Every temple is rich in carving: 
often conventional and sometimes lacking in variety, but 
always beautiful. Several times I came across half a dozen 
or so sculptors at work on a wall or temple gateway, squatted 
on rough bamboo-scaffolding: one perhaps drawing the 
design, quite spontaneously, without copy or pattern, with a 
lump of charcoal, while the others chipped deftly away at the 
soft brick or clay. They all worked quickly and confidently, 
without hesitation or fumbling, and when asked about the 
design, said they had known these patterns ever since they 
could remember. They were using neat sets of chisels in 
three or four sizes, made, tempered, and mounted by 
themselves. 

At one temple they told me that nine men had carved in 
a month both the great gateposts they were then finishing. 
They received no pay, but were fed and sheltered by the 
villagers who had erected the temple. 

The people seem to carve by instinct. I often saw lifelike 
little groups cut in low relief on rocks or the walls of road- 
cuttings. One of these, a sow and piglings, in ‘“‘modernist”’ 
style, would have attracted attention in any European exhibi- 
tion; and in almost every village really fine wood-carvings 
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and exquisite ornaments carved as fine as lace, in coconut-shell, 
are offered by the roadside for next to nothing. 

The national sport of Bali is cock-fighting; it is rare to 
meet a man, especially an elderly one, when not otherwise 
engaged, who does not carry a handsome, perfectly tame cock 
under one arm; gently stroking it as he stops to gossip with a 
friend who is doing likewise. A Balinese home that did not 
display a smart cock or two in bamboo cages outside its wall 
would be considered in native society very lacking in ‘‘tone,” 
and the birds are among their owners’ most prized possessions. 
Cock-fights are officially banned by the Dutch; but there 
apparently the matter ends so far as they are concerned. They 
good-naturedly call the roadside cage-birds ‘‘the canaries of 
Bali,” and turn a blind eye to the undiminished popularity 
of the national sport. 

The sound of the gamelan softly rising and falling on the 
evening breeze is as familiar to the ear of every country- 
dweller in Java as the sound of running water. But what we 
call a gamelan in Java is more often than not only the chief 
instrument of the game/an orchestra. It is made of two 
bamboos set horizontally on a stand, converging slightly 
towards one end, and across these are laid metal, wooden, or 
bamboo notes tuned roughly to a scale, and played like our 
xylophone with wooden drumsticks. This instrument is 
known as a gambang when the notes are of wood or bamboo, 
and a saron when they are of metal. Few kampongs in Java 
do not possess one of these for the enjoyment of the whole 
community when the day’s work is over, but the full gamelan 
orchestra is rare. 

In Bali, however, full gamelan orchestras abound, and their 
really delightful music is often to be heard at any hour of the 
day when driving through a village, for any sort of special 
occasion is made the excuse for a performance—and even 
failing that, the gamelan players, like those of any other 
orchestra, hold practices quite often. 

The wayang is also popular in Bali, the stories acted by the 
puppets being, as in Java, derived from the Indian epic 
Ramayana, with local modifications. A gamelan is the 
indispensable accompaniment to a performance. 

1 See Appendix F, 
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But most important of all the gamelan’s functions is in 
association with the old classical Balinese dances, whose deep 
religious significance makes them as important in the people’s 
life as cremation is to their death. 

Unlike cremations, which obviously cannot be produced to 
order, a “‘command performance” of the dances is willingly 
arranged to entertain strangers on payment of a few guilders; 
and on such occasions the whole population for miles around 
take advantage of the opportunity to see one of the shows 
that they so dearly love. Hearing this, I instructed my native 
sais to let it be known that the required guilders would be 
forthcoming, and very speedily, by a sort of magic as it seemed 
to me, the affair was arranged. 

It was staged in a temple courtyard (all the dances having 
originally been temple ceremonials), and though I sat alone in 
royal isolation, in one of the many da/és inside the walls, I was 
supported by an audience that must have numbered several 
thousand. The whole big courtyard was crowded except 
where a central space was reserved for the performance, and 
here a full gamelan of about twenty-four musicians played 
softly and ceaselessly, the beaten brass of the magnificent 
sets of gongs in their ornate carved and painted stands glowing 
dully in the late afternoon sunshine. 

All round the courtyard among the throngs of people sat 
food-vendors, at small tables about a foot high, displaying a 
variety of odd delicacies in blue china bowls, woven-palm 
baskets, and on square ‘‘plates’’ of banana-leaf. Children, 
dogs, and little sharp-nosed pigs, so like the dogs that it was 
hard to distinguish them, ran about everywhere; and women 
of all ages, from shy sweet young girls to ancient shrivelled 
crones (with not a rag above the waist among them), carried, 
or led by their tiny hands, enough naked brown babies, one 
would have thought, to populate the whole island of Bali. 

Another da/é like that in which I had my place of honour was 
set apart as a dressing-room; and there the performers changed 
their costumes in full view of the audience. 

It would be hard to say whether performers or audience 
provided the better show, but in conjunction, and in their 
setting of mellow old temple walls and intricate carving, and 
softly waving plumy palms, the whole effect was unsurpassable. 
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The dancers’ costumes were elaborate, especially the girls’ 
headdresses (made familiar in Balinese carvings), and all were 
true, I was told, to classic models. 

But it was the game/an players, with their gorgeous silken 
Sarongs and saput wrapped tightly round their slim brown 
bodies below the armpits, each with a splendid &ris in its 
richly ornamented scabbard stuck into the belt at the back, 
so that the ornate hilt reached head-level as the wearer sat 
cross-legged before his instrument, to whom the palm for 
sheer magnificence must be given. 

The dances themselves were descriptive and dramatic, all, 
like the wayang, with a story to tell of love and magic and 
sudden death. They were presented with an amazing 
display of suppleness and of facial expression, especially on 
the part of some tiny girls about nine years old. These 
children, like the Cambodian dancers, undergo a severe 
training from almost babyhood, and enjoy the honour of 
being temple dancers until puberty, when they are replaced 
by younger girls. They may then exercise their art anywhere 
except within the temple precincts until they marry. 

The highlight of the whole entertainment, however, was 
presented by men only, about a hundred of whom sat cross- 
legged on the ground in concentric circles surrounding one 
central figure and a number of torches set in an ornate 
candelabra. To the music of a weird, strangely thrilling 
chant, sung by the performers, the polished bare brown bodies 
and outstretched arms moved all together in perfect unison, 
the whole tableau opening like a huge flower as all the bodies 
bent backward from the waist, and closing again as they bent 
forward in the same beautifully co-ordinated movement. This 
dance, which illustrates a story from Ramayana, is called the 
Ketjak. It is Bali’s especial pride—and no wonder. 

It must not be supposed that the, Balinese spend all their 
time cultivating the arts. They are as practical as the 
Javanese, and probably only a little less industrious, and their 
rice-sawahs present the same miracle of geometric perfection, 
The custom of communal ploughing in these, called soya, 
formerly also practised in Java, is still to be seen in Bali; and 
a fine sight it is when several score, or even a hundred, water- 
buffaloes are circling slowly round an immense sawah knee- 
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deep in the silvery water, their drivers seated on the primitive 
wooden ploughs, than which nothing better for the purpose 
has ever been devised, all crooning a little song to encourage 
their huge, slow-moving beasts. 

There are a thousand and one other things to entertain the 
stranger in Bali. There is a Raja’s Water Palace: a place so 
lovely as to make you rub your eyes and wonder if you have 
strayed into The Arabian Nights—and incidentally to feel 
shame for our Western architects, who could (or would) 
never conceive or execute such a plan in a dozen lifetimes. 
There are stone baths as fine as those of the Romans, still 
in use to-day after no one knows how many centuries. There 
are the tombs, in a deep winding valley, only accessible by a 
slippery, precipitous path cut in the rock, of the last Hindu 
kings of Madjapahit; and near to them a strange troglodyte 
monastery, cut deep into a cliff, said to date from the ninth 
century—the fruit, perhaps, of some long-forgotten religious 
persecution. There are sacred forests, and groves sacred to 
monkeys, and caves sacred to bats: one of them guarded by a 
monster with a grin fifty feet wide, carved in the cliff above it. 
There are mountain lakes, and a mountain rest-house with a 
garden that might be in England, were it not for its view across 
a valley where a village lies buried under lava from Goenong 
Batoor’s last eruption in 1926. And there are views of hills 
and valleys and gorges and rice-fields, and glimpses of the sea 
from the coast road, as lovely as any in the world; all of which, 
and countless other things, are enshrined in the pages of 
tourists’ guide-books. 

These works, however, say little about Bali’s history; which 
is a pity, because its quite recent conquest by the Dutch makes 
its succés fou asa tourist resort within such a short time all the 
more intriguing. 

Descendants of the fugitive king of Madjapahit ruled part 
of Bali until about 1700, when the last was defeated by a 
local chief. The Dutch appeared on the scene about this 
time, but had little success in trading though they forced the 
Balinese to supply slaves, of whom there were 13,000 in 
Batavia alone in 1778. Raffles put an end to this during his 
five years of reformation in Java; and after that the Dutch 
sent one expedition after another to break the resistance of the 
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Balinese, who fought as fiercely in defence of their land and 
their hearths and homes as the Dutch were destined to do 
in their turn against the Germans. 

The invaders went to work with characteristic methodical 
efficiency; one by one the mud-walled villages were brought 
to submission by shelling from warships anchored off the 
coast, after which troops landed to “mop up” what remained. 
They would then march back to the shore, re-embark, and sail 
away to the next bay to repeat the process. Full details of 
the strength of these expeditions in official Dutch records 
show how much chance the defenders had against them. The 
“sea strength” of one is given as ‘1g warships, 26 transports, 
with 286 cannon”’; a landing division had ‘70 officers, 1753 
rank and file, 582 Madurese and 600 others”; another 116 
officers, 1198 European troops, 536 Africans, 2100 natives, 
316 help troops, and 3000 coolies”—and so on; all for the 
conquest of one small tropic island and its primitive people. 
The pretext was always the same: an unwanted contract 
ignored and the resultant fine unpaid. 

But towards the end another casus belli presented itself. On 
the grounds of humanity the Dutch ordered the abolition of 
“suttee’’—or mesatia, as the Balinese call it. Some rajas, 
already defeated by the Dutch, agreed to forbid the custom; 
others said they could not interfere with this ancient religious 
tite, which, moreover, they insisted, was voluntary on the 
part of the widows. The climax came when in October 1903 
the grisly ceremony of leaping into the fire was performed at 
Tabanan, near Denpasar, by the Raja’s three widows, and it 
was decided that enlightenment must be brought to the 
Balinese willy-nilly and their stubborn resistance ended once 
for all. 

Two other factors are supposed to have contributed to the 
decision. One was the naughtiness,of two daughters of the 
Dewa Agoeng, Prince of Kloengkoeng, who encouraged the 
advances of their too amorous swains and were thrown to the 
sharks by their virtuous parent in the presence of the popu- 
lace; one lover was tortured to death, but the other escaped 
and found refuge with the Dutch, who refused to give 
him up. 

The other factor was less dramatic but more complicated, 
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and concerned the plundering of a Chinese ship wrecked off 
Badoeng and the natives’ refusal to pay compensation. 

At all events, whatever the direct cause, the final act in the 
drama was staged in 1906 when a powerful fleet anchored off 
south Bali, and there followed those extraordinary scenes that 
Dutch as well as foreign writers have recorded with sorrowful 
admiration. 

When after desperate fighting it became obvious that their 
case was hopeless, several chiefs of south Bali districts called 
to their families, and all such faithful friends and followers who 
wished, to gather at the palace and join in a poepoetan.? 
Hundreds answered the call and assembled, dressed all in 
white, wearing their ornaments and crowned with flowers. 
A gun was fired as a signal, and they poured out of the gate 
behind their chief; paused in one last tragic tableau as though 
in a trance; and then charged the Dutch &ris in hand, while 
the women, following them, stabbed first their children and 
then themselves in a dreadful frenzy of death, The Dutch 
fired—then attacked with bayonets—fired again and stopped; 
but again the Balinese charged, and the firing went on until 
the bodies of men, women, and little children lay in heaps, 
with priests moving to and fro among them giving holy water 
to the dying. 

In Denpasar, capital of Badoeng province, and now also 
the Dutch seat of administration, the poepoetan took place on 
2oth September 1906 in surroundings that have since become 
familiar to every Bali tourist. The fine modern K.P.M. hotel, 
replete with every luxury, stands on the site of the very temple 
whose priests succoured the dying; and the Museum where 
visitors admire the ‘‘quaintness” of native art rests on the 
same elaborately carved stone foundations that supported the 
(palace to which the aged Prince of Badoeng set fire before 
leading his followers to death. He was too feeble to walk and 
was carried in a chair, pausing with kris raised above his head, 
on the topmost step of the burning building, as he gave the 
word to charge. 

The old chief was one of the first to die, and of the many 
hundreds who poured out of the palace after him, all 
perished except a few children, who were seen crawling away 

+ A ceremonial mass suicide 
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from the piles of the dead. Only one Dutch soldier was 
killed. 

So died the last of the free Balinese: ‘‘on their feet,” with 
their homes and temples crashing in flames around them—less 
than forty years ago; of whom many might otherwise have 
lived to be the fathers and mothers of the apparently contented 
population who now supply local colour for tourist propaganda. 

When at last [ turned homeward from my first “‘discovery”’ 
of Bali, it happened that the tide would not serve until three 
o’clock in the morning. Nevertheless I was obliged to leave 
the comforts and amenities of modern Denpasar an hour or two 
before sunset; the sais having implored me almost tearfully 
not to drive through the jungle after dark because he had been 
warned that there were many evil spirits—and of course also 
many tigers. 

So we arrived at the lonely little clearing near the ferry at 
about 6 p.m., with nine long hours yawning ahead before we 
could set sail for Java. The old Chinese did his best: he, 
provided some warm flat beer to drink with my sandwiches 
and then, the sais having vanished to hob-nob with the boat- 
men, entertained me by fishing in the starlight from the 
ramshackle little jetty, where our combined efforts over 
several hours resulted in exactly nothing at all. 

At last I was unable to keep awake any longer, and, mindful 
of the proprieties, the old fellow then set up a camp-bed, with 
an extremely ancient, dirty pillow, for me in his tiny bar, while 
he retired to his house a few hundred yards away, warning me 
to shut the door firmly for fear of tigers. However, the off- 
chance of a tiger seemed preferable to the atmosphere of a 
windowless shed measuring about ten feet by eight; so I put 
the head of the bed in the open doorway and slept peacefully 
with the delicious, mysterious scents and sounds of the tropic 
night all about me. : 

I had left the sais to see to the loading of the car into the 
prahau, so I could rest undisturbed until I was awakened at 
the appointed time by the boatmen with a soft call of “ Soedah, 
Nya!" (Ready!), and turned out sleepily to see the dark 
shape of the prakau, swaying gently in the starlight about 
twenty yards off the shore. We waded out through the 
warm, smooth, breast-deep water, the natives splashing 
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vigorously to keep off sharks, and clambered aboard. I 
crawled to my familiar place at the wheel, the great sail was 
hoisted, and off we set, to land at Banjoewangi in time for 
bath and breakfast. 

This route once discovered, Bali became a very pleasant 
place of pilgrimage; and when one day a chance-met cheery 
New Zealander on holiday asked me the best way to get to Bali, 
I told him: adding that, as he had no car, he might perhaps 
care to try the ancient motor-bus which connects with the 
ferry on the Bali side for native passengers. 

So intrigued was he at the idea of “putting one over” the 
ordinary tourist that he set off then and there by train for 
Banjoewangi, armed with a few Malay phrases which he asked 
me to write down for him. A week or so later he reappeared; 
and this was the story he had to tell. 

He had arrived at Banjoewangi on a Saturday, to discover 
that the “‘ferry’’ would not run till Monday. So somehow, 
by dint of signs and smiles, he managed to charter a native 
prahau all to himself for three guilders, and sailed across in 
state, only to find that the bus also rested from its labours at 
the week-end. The old Chinese offered him the hospitality 
of his house and bar; but by way of week-end entertainment 
the prospect, said the New Zealander, left him cold. However, 
there stood the bus; a sorry affair, yet a means of transport if 
only he could get it moving. So, with no more ado, that 
elderly sheep-farmer set about hiring the monstrous vehicle 
as a taxi! He sat himself firmly down in it, sounding the 
horn at intervals till the driver appeared. Then, waving 
one hand towards the wheel, and a ten-guilder note in the 
other, he repeated the name of his desired destination— 
“‘Denpasar—Denpasar’’—over and over again, until the 
driver, apparently hypnotised, swung the starting-handle, and 

‘off they set clattering and bumping down the track, while my 
sturdy friend bounced*about the big empty bus like a lone 
pea in a vast pod. 

In due course they arrived at the small town of Negara, 
about half-way; there the driver pulled up and, inviting his 
passenger to alight, piloted him to where another bus stood 
waiting—this time a legitimate public conveyance in which 
sat several native passengers; and to the adventurous New 
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Zealander’s delight it bore the magic word ‘‘Denpasar,”’ 
There he arrived in due time, at the cost of only a few cents; 
adding the final touch to his adventure, and to his delight in all 
things Balinese, by trustfully handing the driver a hundred- 
guilder note to change en route and duly receiving the ninety- 
nine guilders and so many cents which justified his faith in 
native honesty. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN, 


Madoera—Cinderella 


T would be hard to imagine a greater contrast than that 
[eevee Bali and Madoera, the island that lies off the 

northern tip of Java’s east coast as Bali does off its southern 
one. Unlike Bali, Madoera is quite easy of access from Java; 
for a regular and frequent steam-ferry service takes passengers 
across the bare mile of water between Soerabaya and Kamar, 
in Madoera, in less than twenty minutes. 

But in spite of this very few Europeans (except those who 
earn their living there) ever bother to visit Madoera, and it is 
as little known to most white residents of Java as the most 
remote islands in the Archipelago. 

The fact of the matter is that Madoera is the Cinderella 
of the Indies. It is a thoroughly workaday island and has 
little in the way of attractions to offer to tourists. Although 
it is so close to Java as to be almost part of it, it has few of the 
same physical features, and so possesses no lofty mountains, 
no lakes nor exquisite rice-landscape, no beauty spots nor 
holiday resorts. 

Madoera is roughly the same size as Bali, with a consider- 
ably larger population: about 1,650,000 to Bali’s 1,100,000. 
And whereas Bali’s fertile volcanic soil can comfortably 
support its people, Madoera’s limestone hills are of little 
use for cultivation, and the natives are hard put to it to gain a 
living from the limited fertile areas available; with the result 
that great numbers emigrate, and the Madoerese are much 
better known than is their native island. 

Many of them settle in East Java, in areas where irrigation 
is not practicable. Every encouragement to do this has long 
been given them by the B.E.I. Government, as the Madoerese 
are excellent colonists, and the difficulties they have to contend 
with in their own island have made them exceptionally skilled 
dry cultivators, who take more kindly to this kind of farming 
than do the Javanese, accustomed as the latter are to rich soils 
and an abundant water-supply. 


The Madoerese also find an outlet as sailors: a job for 
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which they are especially well qualified (another result, no 
doubt, of their unkind native soil), having always been known 
as skilled orang /aut, or ‘‘men of the sea’; and they are to be 
found serving on ships all over the world. 

It must not be thought, however, that the Madoerese do not 
cultivate their own not-too-fertile country at all. They do 
their best with it, and wherever the soil permits it is beautifully 
tilled and yields good crops, Some rice is grown but only 
during the wet west monsoon, the variety chosen as most 
suitable looking strange to eyes accustomed to Java’s golden 
bunches, for when Madoera rice is harvested in April the 
stalks are still green. The local harvest is far from being 
enough for the people’s needs, and much rice has to be brought 
in from more favoured islands, notably Lombok. 

Maize is the favourite crop: and patches of this, and of all 
the most familiar minor crops—cassava, beans, ground-nuts, 
etc.—are to be seen growing in the well-tended light red soil 
of small holdings everywhere as you drive about the island. 

Lack of cultivation leaves room for plenty of grass, and 
Madoera has an important cattle-breeding industry, which 
serves as one of the chief sources of meat-supply to intensively 
cultivated, densely populated Java, hundreds of cattle being 
shipped across in the ferry every night. 

t also provides Madoera with its national, and probably 
unique, sport of bullock-racing.! These contests, called 
kerapan, are held in September in different parts of the 
island, and are exciting enough to make a mere Melbourne 
Cup seem a very tame affair. For the few days that they are 
being run Madoera is actually “‘news”’ in Java, and visitors 
from Soerabaya are usually to be seen among the race-goers. 

Another sport peculiar to Madoera is goat-fighting,! 
which is less spectacular but much better fun; for the expres- 
sion of combined injured innocence and ineffable idiocy of 
the defeated goat when he turns his back and walks away, 
after taking a crack on the head that sounded like a motor-car 
collision, can surely never have been equalled on any other 
countenance, animal or human! But for some reason goat- 
fighting, like cock- and cricket-fighting, seems to be confined 
to native sporting circles. 

1 See Fava Pageant. 





NATIVE SCULPTURE 


SCULPTORS AT WORK ON A VILLAGE TEMPLE GATE 


SOME. ODD NATIVE SCULPTURES, POSSIBLY INTENDED AS CARICATURES OF THE DUTCH CONQUERORS, AT 
THE FORMER ROYAL PALACE AT DENPASAR, BALI 
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Madoera’s chief source of livelihood is in none of these 
things. Its most important asset is salt, which is not a “crop” 
" that contributes to the beauty of the scene. Nevertheless, the 
dazzling expanse of many hundreds of acres of salt “pans,” 
especially at Kaliangat on the east coast, stretching away to the 
horizon across the flats, divided with geometric precision into 
rectangles by narrow mud bunds, in much the same way as 
rice-sawahs, is a sight worth seeing (if your eyes can stand 
the glare), with its long cavalcades of pack-ponies and coolies 
laden with huge twin baskets. 

Salt-winning has been a native enterprise from very early 
times, but under Dutch rule the salt areas have gradually been 
taken over by the Government. The most recent of these 
transfers involved the mass migration of the populations of 
several districts, and this seems to have been a masterpiece 
of successful organisation and to have been carried out with 
remarkably little friction. Among other details, the Dutch 
authorities compensated each native householder who had 
to vacate his home by giving him all the materials for a new 
one, from foundations to ‘‘one thousand tiles.” 

As might be expected, salt is much in evidence in and about 
Madoera. You will see it at the stations of the ‘‘steam tram” 
that runs across the island from Kamar to Kalianget; at the 
port of Kamar; and on the Java side of the strait at the docks 
at Soerabaya, where long godowns are full of the gleaming 
white blocks, and wharves are piled high with them as they 
are unloaded from the ferry and from the graceful sailing craft 
with which the narrow strait is always crowded. A lovely 
picture these prakaus make in the early morning, when whole 
fleets of them, with their big twin triangular sails just drawing 
in the light breeze, set out from Madoera loaded to the 
gunwales with salt, coconuts, golden maize, huge bunches 
of green bananas, crates of fowls, and a variety of other 
merchandise and many passengers, bound for the markets at 
Soerabaya, 

A trip to Madoera by the little steamer that plods its business- 
like way to and fro across the strait every hour or two would 
be well worth while for this sight alone. But Madoera is 
worth visiting for its own sake, quite apart from the bullock- 


races, whatever superior Soerabayans may say to the contrary; 
oO 
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for not only has it a distinct individuality, but it is decades 
behind Java in modernisation, and therefore in some respects 
provides a “‘flashback”’ to the less sophisticated Java of fifty 
or more years ago. 

Its fine roads are well kept and have a good surface, but 
they are still untarred, and the magnificent avenues that border 
them have not been sacrificed to the demands of modern 
traffic; for in Madoera motor-cars and motor-buses are 
still few and far between; it is possible to drive for miles 
without meeting one; or indeed without meeting anyone 
except perhaps (as I did one day) a lone small boy, stark naked 
but for a rag of batik thrown negligently over one shoulder, 
wearing a velvet Malay cap, and smoking a tiny cigarette with 
all the airs of a man-about-town: a little picture that photo- 
graphed itself upon one’s memory by reason of its isolation 
in the long empty road, 

Such traffic as there is, is quite unlike that of Java. The 
familiar sado is not in evidence, its place being taken by a 
vehicle locally called petjinan or palankain. The floor and 
shafts of this are a little above the level of the pony’s back; 
the passengers squat on the floor, shut in all round by the 
high sides and at the back by a door, the steps leading to 
which, serve as a luggage-carrier on which all the passengers’ 
baskets and bundles are tied. This carriage is longer and 
roomier than the sado and similarly shaded by a high roof. 

The Madoerese share one artistic gift with the Balinese, 
though it finds humbler expression. They have no sculptured 
temples, but there is never a grobak (wagon) on the roads that 
has not a frieze elaborately carved round the top, and some of 
these are quite equal to the Bali designs. Not satisfied with 
this, the Madoerese farmers further express their instinct for 
decoration by painting the yokes and horns of their draught- 
bullocks, and the slender bamboo that always stands upright 
between their shoulders from the centre pole, in some bright 
colour all to match. 

Madoera, like Java, still retains the custom of sounding the 
hours of darkness on a kentongan or tong-tong from a little 
shelter called a gardoe; and these are to be seen all along the 
roads whenever a lane turns off leading to a kampong. In 
Madoera they are usually built of dik, and the kentongan, 
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instead of being always made, as in Java, of big hollow logs, 
are of an infinite variety, ranging from pieces of iron piping 
to’big bamboo sections. 

Madoera has some djati (teak) forests, and there is much 
mangrove and zipa-palm along the rather desolate coast; the 
ugly prickly-pear is also in evidence. 

In Java the intensive cultivation of the land is probably the 
reason for the characteristic and very beautiful burying-places 
of the people: small, and never growing larger, however many 
generations may be buried in them, the Javanese marking 
their graves only with teak posts, which in due course rot away, 
and with a kembodja (frangipani) cutting which joins with its 
countless predecessors to spread a living roof over the dead. 
But in less fertile Madoera the same necessity for economy of 
space does not exist, and the cemeteries are big and sprawling, 
bare and depressing, for neither the kembodja nor the poinsettia 
(with which the Javanese fence their cemeteries so that they 
can be seen as a splash of scarlet on a hill-side miles away) is 
planted by the Madoerese. There are some big Chinese 
cemeteries, for several thousand Chinese have settled in 
Madoera. These graves are like Chinese graves elsewhere: 
set in a hill-side when one is available, or backed by artificial 
hillocks into which to push the coffin from the front. 

The Madoera Chinese, like those of Grissee, East Java, 
“cultivate” edible swallows’-nests, which here abound in the 
* caves of the limestone hills, and there is quite a considerable 
export trade in these delicacies so much in demand on Chinese 
tables. 

When the Dutch appeared on the scene Madoera was part 
of the Javanese kingdom of Mataram. After the Dutch 
conquest the Madoerese for some reason found special favour 
in their eyes, and Madoerese chiefs were given higher titles 
than those in Java—possibly with the idea of making 
“Quislings” of them, _ If'so, the plan was a failure, for Dutch 
histories record that one local prince “showed great ingratitude 
for these favours, taking the part of the English on their 
arrival, and having the Dutch officials captured and handed 
over to the English.” 

Another Madoerese prince fought for the Dutch against 
the English. But his son, a highly educated man, became a 
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friend of Stamford Raffles and helped him with his researches - 
into East Indian history. Raffles secured this prince’s 
succession to his eldest son, and this was confirmed by the 
Dutch when the East Indies were handed back to them, But 


later all the powers of the Madoerese rulers passed to the 
Dutch overlords. 


It has only been possible in the foregoing chapters to show 
a very few glimpses of the countless islands so lavishly 
scattered over the East Indian seas: islands that we Europeans 
so obstinately and ignorantly persist in regarding only from 
the distorted angle of their relations with ourselves. Yet all 
these islands, each group with its own distinct language and 
custom, that have survived so strangely and sturdily despite 
their union under a foreign flag, and the many influences that 
foreign education and contacts have brought, have one thing 
in common: the simple human desire to live their own life 
in their own traditional way, enjoying the good things the 
gods and their own industry have given them, and selling their 
surplus to anyone who cares to buy—which is precisely the 
desire of the ‘‘small nations’”’ whose cause we champion. 

But whatever may happen to the ‘“‘small nations” of Europe, 
we can be sorrowfully certain that the tiny kingdoms of these 
lovely Eastern islands will never again be left alone to pursue 
their hearts’ desire. A new chapter in the stormy history 
they so little desired or deserved is opening; a new storm 
brewing over their helpless heads. Once more the lands they 
love are being fought over by warring powers as by dogs over 
a juicy bone. Once more these kindly, cheery, industrious 
brown people will see their homes and mosques destroyed, 
and their devotedly tended fields trampled into hideous 
desolation: not in their own quarrel, but in a struggle between a 
new interloper and the old—now metamorphosed by centuries 
of possession into the acknowledged lawful overlord. 

The history of the East Indies, preserved in their folk-lore 
and handed on from generation to generation, is a long one: 
and when all is said and done the Portuguese and Dutch eras 
are no more than chapters in the story. No one knows what 
the next may be. But whatever it is, whether these native 
peoples are destined to serve their old masters or a new one, 
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the survivors of each island, when the storm has passed, will 
rebuild their homes and replant their fields on the immemorial 
pattern; they will resurrect their ancient customs and preserve 
their individuality, even while they toil to make the conquerors’ 
profits with the same fatalistic philosophy as their fathers 
have done ever since the first intruder disturbed their peace, 
And though the whole course of world history may have been 
changed, it will be reflected in the lives of these islanders by 
nothing more than a few new songs and in stories told by the 
village dalangs. 
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Discovery & History of the “Spice Islands” 
Tis of the fabulous wealth of the “‘Spice Islands” 


reached the Portuguese Indian colonies through 

Arab traders, and in the early sixteenth century 
d’Albuquerque sent out an expedition from Malacca, which 
he had recently conquered from the Malays, to discover the 
islands. The expedition consisted of three ships and 120 
men, under Captains d’Abreo, Affonso, and Serrano, The 
first two reached Amboyna in 1512 without incident; Serrano 
was wrecked near Banda, and having succeeded in reaching 
the shore there, with a few of his men, secured a native prahau 
in which he set sail again. This too was wrecked, but 
Serrano was picked up by a pirate craft and brought safely to 
join his comrades at Amboyna. The fame of the newcomers 
spread, and the ruler of Ternate, in the north of the group, 
sent to ask their aid in a war he was conducting against Tidore, 
near by. Serrano responded with a ship and men, and after 
the inevitable victory stayed on as the Raja’s advisor. During 
this period Serrano wrote to his cousin Magellan, the letters 
which influenced him to make his famous voyages of discovery. 

Serrano’s life of Eastern luxury was soon cut short. Possibly 
his promotion to royal favour aroused jealousy, or perhaps his 
hosts did not entirely trust the white stranger. At all events 
he was poisoned. But the rest of the Portuguese expedition, 
constantly reinforced from Europe, had meanwhile taken 
Amboyna and its people firmly under their “protection” 
spiritually as well as bodily, making them build churches as 
well as forts and “‘converting”’ congregations to fill them. 

In 1599, when Dutch ships appeared, the Ambonese 
asked them for help against their “protectors,” and there- 
after the two altruistic European Powers fought for the 
privilege for five years. The Portuguese were eventually 
routed, and the kind saviours set the Ambonese to the task of 
building the enormous fort, “Nieuw Holland,” which still 
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stands, on the site of that previously erected under the 
Portuguese. And in these favourable circumstances, with 
the enthusiastic support of the islanders instead of, as else- 
where, the grudging submission and hatred of conquered 
peoples, the newly formed “V.O.C.” made Ambon its chief 
stronghold and the seat of its first governor, Houtman. 

Ambonese gratitude to their allies and saviours did not last 
long. Forced planting of certain crops and the low price 
paid for them, and the destruction and uprooting of others, 
completely disrupted the whole scheme of native cultivation 
perfected by long experience, and reduced the population to 
starvation and misery. It was in Ambon that the famous 
monopoly system was started that made the Company’s 
fabulous profits. Finally gratitude was turned into hatred, 
and rising after rising took place against the oppressors: all 
ending the same way, with the defeat and death of the “traitors.” 
The biggest of these foredoomed attempts to regain native 
freedom were led by Kakiali in 1634 and Toeloekabesi in 
1646. Thereafter the white rulers seem to have had little 
further trouble, 

A milder régime was instituted under the two periods of 
English rule (1796 to 1802 and 1811 to 1816), but oppression 
began again with the return of the Dutch. It was not until 
about 1864 that a more enlightened generation of Dutchmen 
modified the taxes and labour system, and ceased to demand 
the forced quota of cloves. 


APPENDIX B—See p. 109 
Fan Pieterszoon Coen & the “V.O.C.” 


UCH light is thrown upon the ethics of the Banda 
Mi isrcsers and indeed upon the whole of the 

Dutch East Indian conquests, by a study of the 
character of Jan Pieterszoon Coen; especially in these days 
which have taught us by bitter experience how far-reaching 
may be the influences of one evil man. 

Coen is remembered, not as he should be, like Jenghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, for his barbarities, but as the founder 
of the Dutch East Indian Empire. Certainly he contributed 
very largely to it. But the Dutch could have acquired their 
East Indian possessions by very different means from those 
Coen saw fit to employ. He has been so whitewashed in 
Dutch school histories that nowadays he is unthinkingly 
accepted by the majority as a great national hero. But more 
thoughtful and better-informed Dutch writers deplore deeply 
that their history should have been so grievously blotted by his 
barbarous cruelties: so contrary, as they truly say, to their 
beneficent modern policy towards native inhabitants of their 
overseas empire. 

The Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie, or ‘V.O.C.,” 
started as a genuine commercial enterprise with the object of 
securing as large a share as possible of the spice trade. There 
is no reason to suppose that originally it was any worse than 
its English rival which had the same goal in view. Both 
were sanctimonious, hypocritical, greedy, and mean, grudging 
supplies of everything except Bibles to the men they sent out 
to earn their profits for them. It* remained for Coen to 
transform a merely greedy trading concern into a brutally 
aggressive war machine; and, once the directors and share- 
holders had tasted the exaggerated profits acquired by Coen’s 
methods, it is all too likely that any scruples they may have 
felt at first were soon overridden by greed, and that those 


scruples troubled them less and less as they grew used to 
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Coen’s atrocities, and came to take them for granted as a 
necessary means to a most gratifying end. 

It is, however, unfair to judge the Dutch people of the 
period as a whole by the ‘V.O.C.” and its shareholders, 
Outside that charmed and wealthy circle, intoxicated with its 
visions of profits unparalleled in all the realms of trade, it is 
unlikely that anyone in Holland knew anything about what 
was going on, and they doubtless swallowed wholesale the 
tales of glorious gallantry and legitimate trade that were 
dished up to them as a matter of policy. 

There were moreover some men with consciences in the 
Company’s service: such men as Governors Reael and van de 
Hagen, who pled the natives’ cause again and again, thereby 
earning for themselves only the sneers of the ineffable Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen. At best they were mere voices crying in 
the wilderness against a chorus of those who were determined 
to let nothing stand in the way of profits that rose as high as 
137% per cent. 

Coen had the unpleasing reputation among his fighting 
subordinates in the Indies of taking all credit to himself for 
successful attacks on native strongholds, and denying responsi- 
bility for those that failed; in the latter case he would announce 
that he had not ordered an attack, but only a reconnaissance, 
and severely reprimanded the officers in charge. Many of 
his contemporaries have set on record their condemnation 
of the ruthless cruelties perpetrated under his orders; one of 
them saying that ‘‘his name is steeped in blood.” 

When Coen first went to Java, the English Company had a 
trade post side by side with the Dutch in Bantam. The 
Dutch had one also at Jacatra, the native town that formerly 
stood where Batavia now stands. Here Coen built a fort 
despite opposition from both natives and English; and then, 
irritated by that opposition, went off to the Moluccas and 
returned with a fleet of hongis, with whose help he reduced 
Jacatra to ashes, afterwards founding the beginnings of 
Batavia on its site. 

These hongis (war-prahaus full of native warriors, originally 
used ‘in native wars, and now forced to fight wherever they 
might be ordered by an armed Dutch officer in the stern) 
became a usual feature in the Company’s conquests. They 
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shrewdly realised that the natives of islands at any distance 
apart were in effect ‘‘foreigners” to one another, with different 
customs and languages, and could therefore be induced 
without great difficulty to attack almost any except their own 
friends and neighbours; and if they could not, there were 
always guns to back the argument. 

Having established Batavia on the ruins of Jacatra, Coen 
went off for his three months’ sport in Banda, as recorded in 
Chapter Nine, Later he returned to Holland, where honours 
were showered upon him for his “brave conquests,” and he 
was reappointed the Company’s Governor in Java. To this, 
however, the English, with whom Holland was conducting 
delicate diplomatic negotiations at the time, raised objections 
(it would be pleasant to persuade ourselves that it was for 
humane reasons, but it was more probably because they saw 
in Coen a redoubtable enemy to their commercial interests). 
So the Dutch States-General, gracefully deferring to the 
English wish, officially forbade Coen’s return to the scene of 
his triumphs; which did not prevent him from travelling 
back incognito and duly reassuming the Governor’s mantle. 
The English Company who in Coen’s absence had set up a 
trade post in Batavia then discreetly withdrew to their original 
post at Bantam. 

The Javanese during the next two years made desperate, 
but unsuccessful, attempts to get rid of the Dutch. Coen, 
their arch-enemy, died during these “wars.” 

The men who manned the V.O.C.’s ships were certainly 
very unlike the popular conception of them, founded on 
pompous portraits of stout elderly bearded gentlemen wearing 
stiffly starched ruffs. The world of the early seventeenth 
century had only just heard of the “Spice Islands.” They 
were as romantic as El Dorado; and the tales that navigators 
were bringing home from every voyage, to be bandied about 
in every tavern in the town, were of a kind to fire the imagination 
of adventurous, and still more of lawless, youth, who would 
see in these voyages into the unknown a chance to escape from 
dull authority and respectability, They opened up vistas of 
wealth, glory, and advancement; of dusky beauties galore; all 
the joys, illicit and otherwise, that schoolboys ever dreamed of. 

And so it is as certain as anything can be that the boatloads 
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that put off from the great ships at anchor off the fort to cross 
to Great Banda, splashing out on to the reef and racing ashore, 
yelling with boyish excitement, were a rabble of hot-headed 
youths, probably of the lowest class and mentality, who 
thought no more of shooting the natives who tried to stop 
them, or ran terrified to seek cover in the woods, than they 
would of shooting rabbits or any other game. If they thought 
at all, which is unlikely, they thought themselves lucky to be 
not merely allowed, but actually ordered and paid, to indulge 
in such glorious sport. Moreover, those big, lusty, strong- 
limbed boys had been pent up for weeks and months in the 
close quarters of sailing-ships; and, once turned loose, high 
spirits and hot passions burst out in a wild, ungoverned orgy 
to kill, smash, burn, destroy, and rape without restraint; for 
when they tired of slaughter they could take all the ‘“‘fun”’ 
they wanted from the native girls they dragged away to the 
boats to be shipped back to Java as slaves. It must have 
been the very maddest boys’ adventure story that ever came 
true. 

So Coen found the means both to gratify his sadistic blood- 
lust and to achieve the ‘“‘brave conquests’’ that should make 
him the great man he craved to be in the Company’s eyes. It 
was all so easy, and all concerned (except the natives, and who 
cared about them?) got just what they wanted. There was 
neither cable nor wireless to tell a spoil-sport world what was 
going on; and if there had been—well, we have seen, alas! 
the impotence of world opinion, even when all those amenities 
were available and applied. 
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The Legend of Taena Loehoe 


ONG ago there reigned over the mountain kingdom 

of Soya di Atas, in Amboyna, a Raja whose daughter, 

Booi Pattimahu, was so beautiful that her fame spread 

far and wide. Princes from all over the Indies came to seek 

her hand in marriage, all of them bringing gifts, which the 

shrewd old Raja graciously accepted, while saying that his 

daughter was as yet too young to marry and the suitors should 
return the following year. 

Among the presents was a golden spindle, which the 
Princess prized greatly, and as she was fond of spinning it 
was always in her hand. When the year’s probation was 
nearly over, the Raja had a house built in the Asreat in which 
he installed his daughter, making her promise, before he left 
her there alone, that she would not leave it or even come down 
the steps leading from it to set her foot on the ground; if she 
disobeyed, his curse would be on her and she would be changed 
into an evil Spirit, 

The Princess promised; and day after day sat alone at the 
window spinning, dressed in a fine white badjoe and silken, 
gold-embroidered sarong, and red slippers with upcurved toes 
glittering with gems. Her hair was arranged under a 
diadem in which gold and silver flowers quivered on slender 
stems with her slightest movement. 

One day as she was spinning the golden spindle slipped 
from the Princess’s hand, rolled down the steps and so to the 
ground. In her haste to retrieve her treasure the Princess 
forgot her promise, and ran down to pick it up. But no 
sooner had her foot touched the ground than it turned into a 
horse’s hoof: the curse had worked and she had become a 
Spirit. No longer could she feel at her ease in a house, so 
she went into the forest to join the other Spirits that dwelt 
there. 


The Princess was never seen again in the flesh, but the 
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natives of Soya di Atas believe that she still haunts the forests, 
and have given her Spirit the name of Taena Loehoe. They 
say she sometimes appears at local feasts, richly attired, but 
wearing a sarong so long that it drags on the ground, in order 
to hide the shameful horse-hoof. They say, too, that she 
sometimes appears as a friend or relation, persuading her 
victim to go with her into the forest. Anyone who does so is 
lost, as Taena Loehoe puts a charm upon them so that they 
can only be found by the reigning Raja (‘‘Regent,” as he is 
now officially called) and two of his nobles equipped with 
gongs, and lighted by attendants carrying torches made of 
woven palm-leaf. Such search-parties have several times 
been sent out in quite recent times. 

The above is from the Malay version by M. Nikijuluw, 
native school teacher of Ambon, That related by the Regent 
differs slightly. According to this, when the spindle fell 
from the Princess’s hand it rolled and rolled, always just out 
of her reach, and she followed it over mountain and valley 
until she was hopelessly lost and was never seen again. She 
became a Spirit, but not an evil one, and when she appeared 
to people in the forest it was to ask them to help her to find 
her way; which, through the evil machinations of other 
Spirits, they were never able to do. 
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George Everhard Rumphius, Naturalist 
R aterevere born about 1627, was a German who, 


after experience in Brazil, went to Holland asking to 

be sent to the new East Indian colonies. There he 
greatly impressed the Dutch by his ability as naturalist and 
linguist, and his success in dealing with natives, and was given 
an important post in the service of the V.O.C., and all 
encouragement to pursue his researches. He wrote many 
books, including his famous Kreudeboek describing thousands 
of plants, which nowadays are still regarded as standard works, 
His eyesight was affected by his work in the glaring sunshine, 
but he carried on with the aid of his wife until one day, when 
he was nearly blind, one of the earthquakes so frequent in 
these regions shook the island, and both his wife and daughter 
were killed under the ruins of his home. Disaster followed 
the now helpless blind savant. A year or two later many of 
his records and writings were destroyed by fire, and he lost 
much by theft. A Malay dictionary he had compiled was 
recovered years later in the thieves’ market at Batavia. Even 
worse was the theft after his death of many of his writings by 
Valentijn, who published much of Rumphius’ work as his 
own and was not exposed for over a century. 

Valentijn was a minister of the Church sent to Ambon in 
1686, who studied the Malay language with Rumphius to 
such good effect that he was able to preach in Malay the same 
year. He was undoubtedly a man of ability, but according 
to his biographers much of the work attributed to him, in 
addition to that of Rumphius, was ‘“‘ borrowed.” 
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The Legend of the Passo Mosquitoes 
I: olden times the people of Passo worshipped a god which 


took the form of a giant vampire mosquito, to whom every 

year they were forced to sacrifice a young girl, who was 
taken by the priests to the mosquito-god’s lair, in an immense 
hollow tree, and left there alone. The vampire then emerged, 
sucked the young girl’s blood dry, and left her drained dead 
body on the ground. 

One year the lot fell upon a lovely young girl whose 
betrothed refused to submit tamely to the horrible decree. 
Night and day he sought a solution, and at last bethought him 
of a plan. He collected a quantity of aren-palm fibre 
(gemoetoe), which is very inflammable and emits a stifling black 
smoke, This he piled all round the vampire’s lair, and when 
the priests had departed, leaving the bound and _ helpless 
sacrifice beside it, the young man crept from his hiding-place 
and set fire to the gemvetoe, so that the vampire was asphyxiated 
in the tree. Then the young man picked up his betrothed 
and fled with her to safety. 

Next day the mosquito-god and the giant mosquitoes that 
served it had vanished, never to appear again. In their place 
were the myriads of tiny mosquitoes that swarm about Passo 


to this day. (From the Malay of N. Nikijuluw.) 
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The Gamelan 


FULL gamelan orchestra has up to twenty-four 
instrumentalists, called #iyogo. The chief instruments 


(after the gambang or saron already mentioned) are: the 
rebab, a two-stringed violin with a plaintive tone on which the 
melody is played by the leader of the orchestra; the /oera 
genong, the soeling, a bamboo flute; the selempret, a kind of 
trumpet; the gender, small pieces of metal strung together and 
hung on a stand, something like a miniature venetian blind, 
and played with sticks called saboch; the rotjeh, ketjer, and 
tjeloering are all small metal instruments either hung round the 
players’ necks or from stands. There are several varieties of 
gongs and drums. The equivalent of our ‘‘bass drum” is 
the dedoek, as big as a barrel, with buffalo-hide ends, similar 
to those sounded from mosques. Smaller drums are the 
kendang and ketipoeng, oblong in shape and held across the 
players’ knees or on the ground in front of them, and played 
with finger-tips and palms. Bonang is the name of the hand- 
some metal gongs like inverted pots mounted on cords strung 
across a stand. One curious instrument that has a counter- 
part in Indian orchestras, and may therefore be supposed to 
have been introduced by the early Indian immigrants, is the 
telempoeng, a sort of zither played with thumb and finger- 
nails of one hand while the other deadens the tone underneath 
the strings. 

To the European ear a gamelan is just a gamelan, and the 
finer shades of tone pass it by. But the sensitive ear of an 
East Indian musician differentiates much more keenly. A 
gamelan with a bright tone “‘like glass,” as he expresses it, is 
gamelan salendro; one with a lower metallic tone is gamelan 
pelog; another, rather fuller than the sa/endro but still light in 
tone compared with the pelog, is gamelan miring. 
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